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\ K JHATEVER may be the short- 
comings of the British school 
of painting, it can scarcely be 

denied that the roll of its artists con- 
tains many names, distinguished not on- 
ly among the artists of their own coun- 
try, but among the artists of the world. 
To take only three of the greatest— 
Hogarth, the satirical reflector of soci- 
ety; Reynolds, the portrait painter ; 
Turner, the master of landscape —in 
what other modern school shall we 
find their parallels? It would be rash 
to prophesy that the name of Mil- 
lais will rank in the estimation of pos- 
terity as the peer of these his great 
precursors, but it may at least be said 
that he is as thoroughly national and 
original as any of them, and that in 
simplicity, sincerity, and power, he will 
hold his own with the best. 

All great artists have some dominant 
quality. The spiritual idealism of 
Watts, the romantic imagination of 
Burne-Jones, the devotion of Leighton 
to Beauty, the exquisite execution and 
refined comedy of Alma-Tadema have 
already been noted in these pages. 
Each of these artists may justly urge 
other claims to our admiration, and if 
I assert, as the chief characteristic of 
Millais, his power of fixing the imme- 
diate aspect of the present, I by no 
means intend to exhaust the secret of 
his peculiar appeal. Without the keen- 
est eye for what is lovely, without a 
tender sensibility to human feeling, 
without a lively perception of charac- 
ter, without an invention ever ready to 


Monkhouse 


kindle, he would never have sustained 
the attention of his contemporaries for 
nearly half a century. Nevertheless, it 
is his gift of reflecting like a mirror the 
very life of his surroundings that con- 
stitutes his essential distinction among 
artists of his time. 

To the present generation, or at least 
to the younger members of it, the Pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy is princi- 
pally known as a painter of portrait, 
of landscape, and of the charms of 
childhood. They know his magnificent 
portraits of Mr. Gladstone and of Lord 
Tennyson, and perhaps those of the 
Duchess of Wellington and Mrs. Bis- 
choffsheim also ; they have fallen in love 
with “Cherry Ripe,” with ‘“ Dorothy 
Thorpe,” and “ Little Miss Muffett,” and 
(the ladies, at least) have worshipped 
his pretty grandchild blowing “ Bub- 
bles.” He is to them the great painter 
of the life with which they are sur- 
rounded, the masterly craftsman, who 
can do more with one stroke of the 
brush than most others with a dozen, 
the accurate and forcible colorist, the 
man who has the most distinet gift for 
making what appeals to him appeal also 
to others. But when he first came be- 
fore the public, and for some years 
afterward, he was not in touch with his 
generation, but was a young rebel in 
league with Dante Rossetti and Holman 
Hunt and backed up by Ruskin in run- 
ning counter to the prevalent theory 
and practice of art. 

The style of the Millais of the fifties 
differs so widely from that of the Mil- 
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lais of the nineties that at first sight it 
is hard to believe that’ they both belong 
to the same man, or even to the same 
century. In an excellent study of the 
artist, in one of the supplements of the 
Art Journal, Mr. Walter Armstrong 
describes Millais’s progress from the 
“ Tsabella,” of 1849, to the “ Lady Betty 
Primrose,” of 1885, as “the growth of 
four centuries writ small on a single 
brow.” It will be the aim of the fol- 
lowing pages to trace as fully as their 





space allows the different stages of this 
“strange, eventful history.” 

Sir John Everett Millais was born at 
Southampton, on June 8, 1829, and like 
Lawrence, Landseer, and other distin- 
guished artists, showed his artistic 
bent at a very early age. His father, 
who was a Jerseyman, went to Dinan 
in 1835, and, while there, the boy made 
sketches of the military officers, which 
astonished everybody, including the offi- 
cers themselves, and when the Millais 
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family came to London in 1838, it was 
for the purpose of properly cultivating 
his talents. The then President of the 
Royal Academy (Sir Martin Archer 
Shee) did not hesitate to express his 
opinion that ‘the parents of a child 
so gifted should do all in their power 
to help the cultivation of his faculties 
and to speed him on the career for 
which nature has evidently intended 
him.” So, at the age of eight years, his 
profession was decided, and in the winter 
of 1838-39 he was sent to the celebrated 
school of Mr. Sass. In the same year 
he was awarded a silver medal by the 
Society of Arts, and afterward won the 
silver and gold medals of the Royal 
Academy, where he became a student 
in 1840. He began to paint in 1845, 
and in 1846 exhibited his first picture, 
“ Pizarro Seizing the Inca of Peru.” It 
was favorably noticed by a French 
critic, and was followed in 1847 by 
“Elgiva Seized by the Soldiers of 
Odo.” So far his progress was similar 
to that of any other student, except that 
it was more rapid and distinguished ; 
but in 1848 an event happened which 
gave a special direction to his energies. 
This was his acquaintance with Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. To this great and 
unique genius belonged the enthusi- 
asm, the imagination, and color of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement. Mr. Ruskin, 
in his pamphlet called “ Pre-Raphael- 
itism ” (1851), has pointed out that 
the principles which instigated the 
brotherhood were contained in the ad- 
vice given in his first volume of ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Painters,” published in 1843, and 
there is little doubt that the eloquent 
teaching of Mr. Ruskin hastened, if it 
did not create, that revolt against the 
outworn conventions of art, in which 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood took 
the lead. Such revolts are periodical 
in the history of art. Such was the 
movement of the realists of Florence in 
the fifteenth century, of the “Naza- 
renes” of Germany, of the “Men of 
1830,” in France, of the impressionists 
of to-day, and one and all were inspired 
by the desire to return to sincerity, and 
to nature as the source of it. With the 
three Pre-Raphaelites already men- 
tioned were associated four others, one 
only of whom attained distinction as 


an artist. This was the late Thomas 
Woolner, R.A., sculptor and poet. The 
others were William Michael Rossetti, 
the brother of Dante, and a well-known 
critic, F. G. Stephens, also well-known 
as an art critic, and James Collinson, 
a painter little known to fame. Asso- 
ciated with them as contributors to 
their short-lived magazine The Germ, 
or more or less in sympathy with their 
endeavors, were Ford Madox Brown, W. 
H. Deverell, Coventry Patmore, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, James Orchard, and W. B. 
Scott (all contributors to The Germ), 
Arthur Hughes, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Browning, and later Burne-Jones and 
Swinburne. 

So far as painting was concerned, the 
three leaders were Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, Holman Hunt, and John Everett 
Millais, men of extremely different tem- 
peraments. They were alike only in 
one thing, their devotion to nature. 
Rossetti was romantic, Holman Hunt 
didactic, Millais realistic. The two for- 
mer would go neither to right nor left 
for anyone, living in worlds of their 
own, the one of poetic fantasy, the other 
of semi-religious enthusiasm, both were 
abnormal, self-centred, and unchange- 
able, following forever their solitary 
paths away from the world. Millais, on 
the contrary, was the most normal of 
beings, with more of the painter’s tem- 
perament than either of the others ; but 
simple-minded, given neither to mys- 
teries nor didacticism, thinking himself 
neither a poet nor a prophet, but never- 
theless a strong personality, who with 
a keen delight in the joys of ordinary 
life, was very sensitive to the poetic 
suggestions of other minds. 

The three friends were all “ intense’ 
in their different ways: Rossetti in pas- 
sion, Hunt in purpose, and Millais in 
observation. With extreme “ flexibility 
of adaptation,” he could so match the 
fidelity of Hunt and catch fire at the 
fancy of Rossetti, that he was easily 
the rival of both. At the time they first 
worked together Rossetti was a mere 
tyro in art, while Millais and Hunt were 
already trained artists; but Rossetti 
was the master mind, and exercised on 
Millais, as on all with whom he came in 
contact, an almost magical fascination. 
He infected Millais with his romantic 
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Pencil Studies of Heads for the Lorenzo and Isabella (1849). 


By permtsston of Mr. 


glamour, with his ‘Anglo - Catholic” 
feeling in art, with something even of 
his wizardry. He stimulated Millais’s 
invention to the creation of designs as 
strange and powerful as his own, and 
far more perfect in execution. Yet 
Rossetti’s influence was never strong 
enough to subdue the native impulse 
of Millais, which was, above all things, 
to hold the mirror up to nature, with 
only such selection as was prompted by 
personal liking. In that strange mixt- 
ure of symbolism and naturalism which 
forms the peculiar fascination of Pre- 
Raphaelite art, it was the naturalism 
which was most congenial to Millais. 
But Millais had already been diverted 
from the simple expression of himself 
by his academical art training. He had 
aimed at what was then regarded as the 
highest form of art—historical compo- 
sition. He had probably no wish to 
descend to what was thought the lower 
level of landscape, portrait, and genre. 
But he, like his associates, was dissat- 
isfied with the popular ideal. It’ was 
false, it was second-hand, it left un- 
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realized the beauty of the world as he 
saw it. The new creed which cancelled 
tradition and went straight to nature 
for inspiration without departing from 
the path of “high art,” formed over- 
whelming attractions to a youth with 
the nature and the training of Millais. 
The art, indeed, which these young re- 
formers proposed to themselves was in 
purpose “higher” than ever. It was to 
represcat all the old scenes from Holy 
Writ, all the great themes of History, all 
the dreams of the poets from Homer to 
Keats, and all the thought and passion 
of modern life, with a truth and force 
which had never been achieved before. 
They called themselves Pre-Raphael- 
ites, not because they knew a great deal 
about the real ones or intended to imi- 
tate their style. The movement was 
not so much from admiration of the 
Pre-Raphaelites as from dislike of the 
Post-Raphaelites. They would unlearn 


all that the centuries since the fifteenth 


had taught and begin again at nature 
and themselves—as they thought the 
real Pre-Raphaelites had done. 
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PORTRAIT OF LADY RIPON (1853). 
By permission of the Marquis of Ripon. 


One practice to which they attached 
great importance was a minute imita- 
tion of Nature’s detail. * Far from the 
idea that painting should only imitate 
the general impression of the sight, they 
even set themselves against “ generali- 
zation.” Every leaf, every pebble, must 
be painted. So far was their theory 
carried that a microscopic accuracy 
was held to be a noble quality, and 
painting was thought to have reached 
superexcellence if all the facts which 
it represented could not be discovered 
without the aid of a microscope. To 
excel in such work as this, Millais, with 
his wonderful sight and sure hand, was 


peculiarly qualified, and his first Pre- 
Raphaelite picture, the “Isabella,” is a 
marvel of minute and complete paint- 
ing, such as had not been seen since 
the days of Van Eyck. And it was true 
finish also, broad in general effect in 
spite of its labor, without either niggle 
or stipple. 

This wonderful exhibition of skill by 
a youth of nineteen, embodied all the 
Pre-Raphaelite doctrines. It was abso- 
lutely unconventional in composition ; 
every figure was studied from life — 
most, if not all, were portraits of his 
friends with their features unidealized. 
In this work the association with Ros- 
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setti is very apparent. His next picture, 
“Christ in the House of His Parents,” 
reminds one more of Holman Hunt. 
Here we have an imaginary incident in 
the life of our Lord conceived in nearly 
the same spirit as Hunt’s much later 
“Shadow of the Cross.” “The Car- 
penter’s Shop” was its other title, and 
both are needed to explain it fully. 
Unless we know who the characters are 
it might well pass for a simple incident 
in daily life. An Eastern carpenter 
(who except for his costume, looks very 
like an English gentleman) is exam- 
ining with parental sympathy a cut in 
the palm of his little son’s hand. The 
mother is greatly concerned, the grand- 
mother removes the offending imple- 
ment, the apprentice goes on with his 
work, and a little friend brings a bowl 
of water to wash the wound. Outside 
the window is a view of the country 
with sheep huddling against the house. 
Such are the ordinary facts of a simple 
domestic “accident,” told with the 
greatest simplicity and naturalness. 
But there is much more intended than 
this, as is shown by the other title, 
“ Christ in the House of His Parents.” 
The facts are all symbolical. The suf- 
ferer is Christ ; the mother is the Vir- 


gin; the father, Joseph; the grand- 
mother, St. Anne; the little boy with 
the water is St. John, while the sheep 
outside symbolize the faithful. We 
need to be told all this to appreciate 
the strange mixture of plain fact and 
deep symbolism. No wonder it shocked 
people who could not penetrate the 
inner reverence of its intention, who 
only saw sacred personages treated 
like ordinary individuals, and sacred 
art reduced to genre. The St. John, 
one of the most charming of all Mil- 
lais’s designs, carefully treading as he 
balances the brimming bowl, was re- 
garded as simply awkward; St. Anne 
was likened to an old woman putting a 
serew of tobacco across a counter, and 
the Virgin, middle aged and plain, was 
equally an offence. There were no 
halos, no flowing robes of red and 
white and blue ; it was profane as an il- 
lustration of sacred history, and was 
ugly and undignified as art. It raised 
indignation and ridicule. Both were 
natural and undeserved. Equal and 
more deserved derision was poured 
upon “Ferdinand and Ariel,” another 
picture of the same year. 

An illustration of Tennyson’s ‘“ Mari- 
ana in the Moated Grange,” a scene from 
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THE VALE OF REST. 


From photograph of drawing, loaned by Mr. H. Virtue Tedds. 
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PENCIL STUDY FOR HEAD OF OPHELIA (1852). 
of Mr. C. 


By permission Fatrfax Murray. 


Scripture, “The Return of the Dove to 
the Ark,” and an illustration of Coventry 
Patmore’s poem of “The Woodman’s 
Daughter,” were his contributions to 
the Academy in 1852 and testified to 
the activity and variety of his inven- 
tion, and “The Huguenot” and the 
“ Ophelia ” of the next year established 
a reputation which has never declined 
again. They were, of course, criticised 
and ridiculed freely in many quarters. 
“ The Huguenot had only one leg,” “ his 
arm could never have got so far round 
his mistress’s neck,” ‘Ophelia could 
never have floated so comfortably,” and 
so on; but in spite of all, the painter’s 
mark was made. The secret of their 
success is not difficult to discover. 
The subjects were generally known and 
interesting to the public. The beauty 
of the types was indubitable, and corre- 
sponded with the popular ideal, and 
both pictures told their own story un- 
mistakably. Probably the most potent 


factor in the success was the expres- 
sion of the lovers in “The Huguenot ” 
—the tenderness of the woman, sweet 
and intense, but not overstrained or af- 


From photograph by Henry Dixon & Sorts. 


fected, the struggle between duty and 
affection in the man, as though he said, 


‘¢*T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


And besides, there was the appeal to 
Protestant feeling. The picture touched 
the dearest sentiments of the English, 
it appealed to their sense of beauty, to 
their affections, to their love of moral 
courage, and to their religious convic- 
tions. If Millais had thought it all 
out beforehand (and he probably did 
nothing of the kind) he could not have 
chosen a subject more attractive to the 
visitors of the Royal Academy. But 
there was the art of: it also, the sim- 
plicity of arrangement, the perfect gest- 
ure, the execution and bright color. 
Most of the public do not regard these 
things at all unless the subject is to 
their liking, but that point achieved, 
they are ready to admire any other 
merits that may be brought to their 
notice. And this picture of Millais’s 
contained qualities of execution which 
they could easily appreciate — fidelity 
to known facts, like a red-brick wall 
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and ferns, and elaborate detail involvy- 
ing great labor and exactness of ma- 
nipulation. The “Ophelia,” a_por- 
trait of Miss Siddall (Mrs. D. G. Ros- 
setti), was equally to their mind; the 
fragile, beautiful girl crazed for love, 
singing her death-song as she floated 
down the stream through a faéry land 
of spring, touched all with its pathos 
and loneliness. It was also very faithful 
to the exquisite description of Shake- 
speare. 

The next year he completed what may 
be called his trilogy of historic love- 
scenes by adding to “The Huguenot” 
the “ Proscribed Royalist ” and the “ Or- 
der for Release.” With these works may 
be said to end his first period of develop- 
ment. He had long felt the restrictions 
of the Pre-Raphaelite precepts. He said 
to William Bell Scott (about 1850) that 
extremely minute execution was “all 
nonsense,” and that “one could not live 
doing that.” The three pictures were a 
partial return to self-expression. They 
were wholly his. They contained no 
symbolism. They were illustrations of 
no poems. They were original in every 
sense of the word as applied to art. The 
“Order for Release” may claim to be 





his most perfect picture of incident, per- 
haps the finest of all his pictures. 

In 1854 (the year of his marriage), 
Millais did not contribute to the Royal 
Academy. In 1855 he sent a picture 
which had nothing to do with the past; 
it was in no sense an “illustration,” ex- 
cept of his own mind and experience. 
It was called “The Rescue,” and repre- 
sented a scene at a fire in a modern 
house, with a most modern mother seiz- 
ing her rescued child from the arms of 
a modern fireman. The almost hys- 
terical rapture of the mother reached 
the highest pitch of expression which 
the artist ever dared, and the flare of the 
conflagration was realized with as near 
an approach to truth as was possible in 
paint. Here was a picture such as no 
one had ever attempted before, and the 
like of which he never attempted again. 
Among the five works exhibited at 
the Royal Academy next year were the 
* Blind Girl,” now. at Birmingham, an 
idyl of modern life, very realistic, with 
a carefully executed landscape and rain- 
bow—but the picture of the year was 
“Autumn Leaves,” in which he for the 
first (and again it may be said for the 
last) time, produced a unique effect by 
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Etched by Millais for the Fifth Number of ‘‘ The Germ,"’ never published (1850-51). It is believed that this etching was 
intended to illustrate a story by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, called ‘‘ The Intercession of St. Agnes.” 


By permission of Mr. C. Fairfax Murray. 
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THE ORDER OF RELEASE. 
(A portrait of Lady Millais.) 


Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. 


new means. I mean, unique at the time, 
for it has been the father of a thousand 
pictures. Its freshness at the moment 
consisted in its absolute absence of 
“subject” in what would now be called 
a “literary” sense. It was a painted 
“song without words.” The subject (in 
the painter’s sense) was simple enough. 
A few girls, their heads relieved against 


an evening sky, their figures enveloped 
in twilight air, are heaping up dead 
leaves to be burnt. The healthy, but 
half sad faces of the girls, the rhythm 
of their movement, the solemnity of the 
still, warm evening, the richness of the 
color (too rich perhaps for absolute 
truth), produced a vague emotion like 
that aroused by a low chant heard in 
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the distance. It was suggested by no 
poem, but it might well suggest not one 
but many. It puzzled the critics, but 
it remains a joy forever. In 1857 he re- 
verted to medizvalism in “The Knight 
Crossing a Ford,” or “Sir Isumbras ”—a 
picture which met with ridicule, not 
altogether undeserved, in spite of its 
extraordinary force, the originality of 
its design, and the beauty of its parts. 
It was a bizarre mixture of ancient 
and modern. A grizzled old warrior in 
golden armor bestrides a very mod- 
ern steed with very modern harness. 
Perched on the horse before him sits 
a charming maiden, who too evidently 
belongs to the nineteenth century, and 
behind him alittle boy. This is another 
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very transitional picture, in which he 
shows himself on with the new love 
before he is off with the old. It was 
the occasion of a very clever parody 
by F. Sandys—a large woodcut called 
“Nightmare,” in which the horse was 
changed to a donkey (Ruskin), the 
knight into Millais, the girl into Ros- 
setti, and the boy into Holman Hunt. 
The picture, which now belongs to Mr. 
R. H. Benson, has been recently paint- 
ed upon by the artist, who has trans- 
formed the horse into a substantial 
charger and arrayed it in rich medizeval 
trappings. 

Next year came two pictures which 
may be said to close the transitional 
period between his Pre-Raphaelite and 





SOUVENIR OF VELASQUEZ. 
By permission of the Royal Academy. 
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later manner or manners. These were 
“The Vale of Rest ’ and “Spring.” The 
former is another unique picture, for 
which he found a subject in modern 
life which yet preserved the sentiment 
of the past, a subject which he could 
treat with absolute fidelity to nature, 
and yet touch a profound depth of 
spiritual feeling. In its union of art 
and poetry it fulfilled the spirit of “ The 
Germ.” This picture of nuns in the 
convent garden, one employed in dig- 
ging her grave and the other in solemn 
meditation; this scene in the gloaming 
where tall poplars rise against the sky, 
barred by a purple coffin-shaped cloud, 
and still rich with the subdued glory of 
the sunset, produced a profound im- 
pression, only marred to some minds by 
the plain features of the nuns, one of 
whom was repainted by the artist. 
“ Spring,” with its band of light-hearted 
girls sporting under apple-trees in full 
blossom, was painted with wonderful 
freedom and force, and may be regarded 


AND CELIA. 
no further.''"—As You Like It, Act’ll., Scene IV. 


‘ Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. 


as the “L’ Allegro” to the “Il Penseroso ” 
of ‘Autumn Leaves.” In this picture 
the true nature of the artist bursts out. 
However much his invention might be 
stimulated by association with more 
visionary minds, and however great his 
sympathy with the poetry of romance, 
or the dreams of bygone days, his heart 
was with the present. After this there 
was no more symbolism, real or at- 
tempted, in his painted work. 

The change that had come over the 
spirit of his dream was shown plainly 
by the picture of “The Black Bruns- 
wicker” (1860), which at once chal- 
lenged comparison with “The Hugue- 
not,” and in spite of the mature 
mastery and boldness of its execution 
was a disappointment to those who 
looked to Millais for pleasures of a 
“higher strain.” Despite the beauty 
of the lady (studied from Miss Kate 
Dickens, now Mrs. Perugini), the fig- 
ures were comparatively uninteresting, 
and their expression commonplace. The 
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THE MINUET, 


Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. 


old Millais was dead, the new Millais 
was searcely born. 

Another picture about this time 
(1863), which showed his tendency to 
express his impression of past events 
without much attempt to reconstruct 
the age in which they happened, was 
the “St. Agnes’s Eve.” The subject 
was taken from Keats’s poem, and on the 


walls in the same exhibition hung an- 
other treatment of the subject, by 
Arthur Hughes, a triptych, as remarka- 
ble for its medieval, as Millais’s for 
its modern, treatment. Hughes, unlike 
Millais, followed the poet in his error 
of making the moon transmit the day- 
light colors of the painted glass which, 
according to the poem, “threw warm 
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gules on Madeline’s fair breast.” The 
only antique thing in Millais’s picture 
(and that surely not antique enough), 
was the large, many-windowed room at 
Knole House, where the scene is set. 
The lady might have been one of the 
guests at Knole in 1863, but the moon- 
light flooding the room, blanching the 
maiden, and glistering in her jewels— 
such moonlight has probably never 
been painted before or since. 

During the decade from 1861 (in 
which year he did not exhibit) to 1871 
his choice of subject was more varied 
than ever. Besides pictures of child- 
life and portraits he painted subjects 
from poetry, history, and the Bible. 
Among them were “The Romans Leav- 
ing Britain,” “Esther” and “Jephthah,” 
“Stella and Vanessa,” “The Gambler’s 
Wife,” and “The Widows Mite,” 
“ Rosalind and Celia.” and “The Knight 
Errant,” “The Boyhood of Raleigh,” 
and “Victory, O Lord!” “Chill Octo. 
ber,” and ‘Flowing to the Sea”—his 
two first-exhibited landscapes. These 


pictures and “Pilgrims to St. Paul's” 
may be said to include the whole range 
of his inventive power, and manipula- 
The latter was sometimes 


tive skill. 
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employed in undisguised emulation of 
Velasquez, as in “Vanessa” and the 
“Souvenir of Velasquez,” with their 
force of color and sweeping brush- 
work. Space will not allow me to 
describe these pictures, but most of 
them have been engraved, and the live- 
ly spirit of the “ White Cockade” and 
“Charlie is My Darling,” the pathos 
and beauty of ‘The Gambler’s Wife,” 
and the idyllic charm of “ Rosalind and 
Celia” are widely known. Of all, the 
most ambitious were “ The Knight 
Errant” and “Victory, O Lord!” The 
former was remarkable for the nude 
figure of the distressed lady, a master- 
piece of realistic flesh-painting ; the 
latter as the only picture in which, 
since the days of his academical train- 
ing, he had treated a heroic subject de- 
manding a strenuous effort of the im- 
agination. The subject is the watching 
of Joshua’s fight with Amalek ; Moses 
seated at the top of the hill, his hands 
upheld by Aaron and Hur. The con- 
ception is impressive and all the heads 
are fine, but the figure of Hur, stand- 
ing like a watch-tower against the sky, 
and the light glancing on his eagle eye, 
diverted attention from the others by 
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“ Stitch, Stitch, Stitch '’ (1876). 


By permission of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., to whom the o 


erick 


its exceeding force. More successful 
than either of these must be rated “The 
Boyhood of Raleigh.” Two young and 
beautiful boys (Millais’s own sons, one, 
alas, since dead) are listening with in- 
tense interest to the glowing descrip- 
tion of a mariner, who, in his bronze 
limbs, wild aspect, and picturesque 
costume, brings with him much of the 
glamour of the New World, from which 


viginal 


rs presented by the artist, 


Hollyer. 


From photograph by Freda- 


he had just returned. A few flashing 
feathers of tropical birds effectively in- 
troduced, add greatly to the romantic 
feeling and fine color of the picture. 
This was almost the last picture perme- 
ated throughout with dramatic feeling, 
as “ Victory, O Lord!” was his last at- 
tempt at what was once termed “high 
art.” Besides, ‘The Boyhood of Ra- 
leigh ” many others of the artist’s most 
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PORTRAIT OF SIR JAMES PAGET, F.R.S., EX-PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
ETC., ETC., ETC. (1872) 


By permission of the Governors of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. From photograph by Henry Dixon & Sons, 
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popular pictures of children belong to 
this period, during which he became 
the father of a family. These pictures 
were, to a certain extent, a new depart- 
ure, for though his designs always 
showed a great love for children and 
delight in their beauty, he now pro- 
motes them, as it were, to a level 
with their elders, and devotes whole 
canvases to studies of their charms. 
So we have the “Sleeping” and ‘“ Wak- 
ing,” “The First Sermon,” “ The Sec- 
ond Sermon,” and ‘‘The Minuet” (all 


portraits of his own children), and 
many others, including “The Flood,” a 
record of a real incident at Sheffield in 
1864. The subject isa baby, cast adrift 
in a very seaworthy cradle of wood, 
floating unconcernedly down the swol- 
len tide with her little black kitten 
‘ swearing” onthe poop. This picture 
is not so well known as many of infe- 
rior charm, but it is now the property 
of Mr. Arthur Lucas, the print pub- 
lisher, who, in accordance with the 
artist’s own wish, has employed Mr. 
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McCulloch to engrave it on a large 
scale, 

No doubt his works from 1861 
showed a freer exercise of power, an im- 
pulse more singly derived from nature 
and experience, even when their sub- 
jects were not modern. Combined 
with these qualities was a less re- 
strained delight in painting for its own 
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sake. He had long passed his appren- 
ticeship, and his knowledge and com- 
mand of his materials enabled him to 
produce the desired pictorial result 
with far less labor and a more telling 
effect of general truth. Though less 
laborious, he was equally industrious, 
but his newer method enabled him, by 
increased productiveness, to take more 
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THE MARTYR OF THE SOLWAY. 


Reproduced by permission, from the ortginal painting in the possession of the Liverpool Corporation. 
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advantage of his fertility of invention. 
The stages of his development are not 
shown more clearly in his pictures than 
in his book illustrations. To his early 
Pre-Raphaelite period belongs a rare 
etching designed in illustration of a 
story by Rossetti for that fifth number 
of The Germ, which never appeared. 
Here we see a painter standing by his 
easel and intently gazing at a girl who 
is seated straight in a chair attended 
by two others. The meaning of the de- 
sign is unknown to me, but it would 
be explained by the theory that the 
girl was very ill and that her lover was 
attempting to paint her portrait before 
she died. Toa later stage belong his 
illustrations to the famous edition of 
Tennyson, issued by Moxon in 1858, 
which included the exquisite figure of 
St. Agnes sitting by her window, while 
“Deep on the convent roof the snows 
are sparkling to the moon,” and the il- 
lustrations to “ Dora.” In these lovely 
drawings the final form and expression 
is dictated by a poetical sympathy with 
his subject. To these succeeded a large 
number of charming illustrations to 
Once a Week, Good Words, and (in the 
Cornhill Magazine) to Trollope’s nov- 
els, “Orley Farm,” “Framley Parson- 
age,” “ The Small House at Allington,” 
and “Phineas Finn.” In the later 
ones he adopted a less careful, though 
still a masterly, style, and paid less 
regard to individuality of character, 
though sometimes, as in “‘ Was It Not 
a Lie?” (“Framley Parsonage ”) he very 
forcibly realized a situation. In some 
of these he seems to attempt to produce 
the maximum of effect with the mini- 
mum of means. A few apparently care- 
less lines are sufficient to produce a 
vivid impression of a figure or two set 
in a landscape or room, the main feat- 
ures of which are indicated with a few 
expressive lines betraying great power 
of observation and knowledge of effect. 

These were the days of a new style 
of engraving on wood, in which the en- 
graver sought to produce as faithfully 
as possible the very lines of the de- 
signer, who drew them himself upon 
the wood. Among the engravers most 
noted for their skill in this method of 
reproduction were Messrs. Dalziel, and 
among the artists whose drawings they 
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fac-similed there was none so skilful as 
Millais. Unfortunately the process in- 
volved the loss of the drawing, which 
under even the most skilful cutting lost 
much of its original beauty. Two at 
least of his fine illustrations to the par- 
ables of our Lord, “The Woman Seek- 
ing for a Piece of Money” and ‘The 
Enemy Sowing Tares,” also formed the 
subject of pictures, but the former of 
these has perished. His latest and 
perhaps his best illustrations of all are 
those to Barry Lyndon in the édition 
de luxe of Thackeray’s works. 

To return to his pictures. After 
1874 he did not altogether cease to 
treat historical or romantic subjects. 
In 1877 he painted two illustrations of 
Scott for Messrs. Agnew—“ Effie Deans” 
and “The Master of Ravenswood ”—the 
first of which excels in the direct and 
simple telling of a story, and the pathos 
of the girl with her “snood” in her 
hand. He painted also the well-known 
‘* Princes in the Tower,” and the “ Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,” charming pictures of 
children, but more domestic than his- 
torical in feeling. It may be said gen- 
erally that from this time forth he de- 
voted himself simply to recording his 
daily impressions of the world around 
him, without taxing his already well- 
proved powers of invention, or seeking 
suggestions for his imagination from 
history or fable. Shakespeare and the 
Bible were left alone, and instead we 
had “Cherry Ripe,” and “Mr. Glad- 
stone.” Whether this diversion of his 
genius is to be regretted or not there 
is no space here to discuss. To some 
it seemed a desertion of higher spirit- 
ual and intellectual aims, to others the 
free assertion of his own personality, 
the recognition of his right function of 
an artist. Nor shall I consider whether 
he could or should have endeavored to 
blend more of the old Millais with the 
new, and employed his perfectly ma- 
tured skill in realizing the conceptions 
of his soul. Millais’s course cannot be 
altered now. It was probably inevita- 
ble, a normal growth affected only by 
some extraneous conditions at its out- 
set, not unlike that of a tree on whose 
robust stem some rare variety has been 
grafted to flourish only for awhile. 

At all events, during the last twenty- 
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four years, Millais has been himself and 
nothing but himself. If he dropped 
some threads in 1872, he set up at least 
one new one—for the famous ‘Chill 
October,” the first and finest of all his 
landscapes, was exhibited in that year. 
It has a unity in design, a prevalent 
sentiment, that his others, if equally 
fine in execution, usually lack. In dex- 
terity and truth, Millais’s landscape 
work is pre-eminent, but his impressions 
of nature return from his mind to the 
canvas little altered in material aspect, 
little tinged with subjective feeling. 
His love of nature seems almost abso- 
lute. In this he is truly Pre-Raphael- 
ite, omitting nothing, adding nothing, 
almost, one might say, selecting noth- 
ing; but this would be going too 
far, for his personality is strongly re- 
flected in his landscapes, and their au- 
thorship is unmistakable. One would 
think he was so overpowered by the 
beauty of nature that he saw no fault 
in her. Each aspect takes him with de- 
light, and he is contented to reflect that 
delight without any sophistication of 
personal mood or imported sentiment. 
His is not, perhaps, the highest kind of 
landscape, it surprises and pleases, but 
does not greatly move ; but of its kind 
it is unsurpassable in truth and variety. 
When we remember the evening skies 
of “The Vale of Rest” and “Autumn 
Leaves,” the orchard of “Spring,” the 
village and the rainbow behind the 
“Blind Girl,” the river of the ‘‘ Flood,” 
and then think of the later series of pure 
landscapes—‘“ Chill October,” “Flowing 
to the Sea,” “Flowing to the River,” 
“Scotch Firs,” “Winter Fuel,” “The 
Fringe of the Moor,” “Over the Hills 
and Far Away,” and “The Sound of 
Many Waters” (to mention no others), 
it is difficult to recall the name of many 
other landscape painters who have 
realized so many phases of nature with 
greater force and skill. If his land- 
scapes seem less impregnated with sen- 
timent than his figure pictures, that is 
probably because inanimate nature has 
no sentiment of her own. His regard 
of human nature has been really much 
the same during at least the last quar- 
ter of a century. He has, as a rule, 
been content with all things as he found 
them—men and women, costume, fur- 
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niture, ornaments, without even exer- 
cising greatly his personal taste, trust- 
ing to make a pleasant whole by the 
truth and beauty of his color and the 
imitative force of his execution. He 
gives us the sense and pleasure of 
the presence of individuals, the living 
touch of the present. It does not 
matter much whether they are called 
portraits or have fancy titles, for nearly 
every figure he draws is a portrait, done 
in the spirit of portraiture, with more 
or less delight in the character or the 
beauty of the face. It is seldom he 
paints more than single figures. 
Generally the picture makes itself, as 
it were, as in “Stitch, Stitch, Stitch,” 
which is but the portrait of a girl sew- 
ing, rather shabbily dressed and a lit- 
tle weary in expression ; but sometimes 
a little more is needed than the fresh 
study freshly planted on the canvas, 
and accessories are introduced, not 
always quite successfully, to “make 
up.” He paints his daughters in 
charming pictures, such as “ New Laid 
Eggs” and “Forbidden Fruit,” much 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds painted his 
niece “ Offy.” He paints Trelawney in 
the “North-West Passage,” one of the 
largest and most celebrated of his 
works, the head of the grand old vaga- 
bond forming not only the focus of the 
picture but its entire interest, for the 
auditor in this case, unlike young Ra- 
leigh and his friend, is not interesting 
in herself nor in her costume, though 
both and all the rest of the picture, with 
its furniture, maps, and other litter, the 
glass of grog, and the river view out of 
the window, are painted with masterly 
suggestiveness. As a piece of crafts- 
manship and professional knowledge 
it is no doubt a chef d’euvre, but as a 
painted drama it cannot compare with 
such a picture as “The Boyhood of 
Raleigh,” where the charm of invention 
warms the whole canvas. Still more de- 
pendent for its effect on sheer power 
of painting is “The Yeoman of the 
Guard ;” and the “Idyl of 1745” may 
be mentioned as an example of a large 
composition of several figures in which 
there is little toadmire except this won- 
derful power of paint. The subjects of 
which he has been most fond during 
later years are portraits and pictures of 
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girls and children. In some of the lat- 
ter he has taken hints from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, but not more than Sir Joshua 
Reynolds took from others. Many of 
these, like “Cherry Ripe,” “ Little Miss 
Muffett,” “Pomona,” and ‘“ Bubbles,” 
have been represented so freely by en- 
graving and chromo-lithography that it 
is scarcely necessary to refer to them. 
Suffice it to say that from the beginning 
to the end of his career, from St. John 
the Baptist in “Christ in the House of 
His Parents” to the portrait of the 
little Hon. John Nevile Manners, of 
1896, his love of children has been con- 
stantly shown in his work. 

Of his portraits of men several are in 
a true sense historical. Watts may 
have given.us more of the inner work- 
ings of a man’s soul and intellect, but 
no one has grasped more forcibly the 
whole outward appearance of an individ- 
ual at a given moment. The leonine 
presence of Mr. Gladstone, the fire of 
his glance, the keenness of the intel- 
lectual gladiator, watchful and ready 
for a spring—what he really looked 
like in his finest moments—has been 
given by nobody like Millais in the por- 
traits of 1879 and 1885. 


Equally fine 
and perhaps more difficult in subject 


is his portrait of John Bright. Among 
many others of national value are those 
of Sir James Paget and Sir Henry 
Thompson, the great surgeons ; Thom- 
as Carlyle, Lord Tennyson, Lord Bea- 
consfield, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Henry Irving, Cardinal Newman, and 
the artist’s friend and brother painter, 
J. C. Hook, R.A. 

For a period of nearly fifty years Mil- 
lais has been before the public as an 
artist, and for the greater part of that 
time he has sustained his reputation 
as the greatest painter of his day. He 
has painted history, romance, poetry, 
landscape, portrait, and has made his 
mark in each. No one else has at- 
tempted so wide a range of subject, 
few. have shown a greater variety of 
invention, or approached him in his 
command over tools and materials... It 
is only within the last few years that he 
has shown any decline of power, and it 
was only the other day that Mr. Watts, 
his great colleague, observed to me of 
one of his pictures in the present exhi- 
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bition of the Royal Academy (1896), 
that as painting it was “‘as good as 
ever.” His art is in no sense ideal ; his 
imagination cannot body forth things 
unknown, or rise to any great heroic 
height ; he has never attempted to rep- 
resent rapid or violent action, but in- 
side these lines his powers are splendid 
and exuberant. An almost matchless 
draughtsman, a colorist of great truth 
and force, a painter of extraordinary 
imitative power, with a handling, not 
always pleasant perhaps, but of the ut- 
most sureness and freedom, he has left 
a body of work which both for quan- 
tity and quality has scarcely been 
equalled in modern art. Indeed, the 
whole of his work has been so sincere 
and full of fresh life, it reflects so forei- 
bly his own personality and the living 
spirit of his day, that it is difficult to 
believe that it can ever become uninter- 
esting to posterity. 

His life has been uneventful, but 
prosperous and fully enjoyed. Though 
when he was young he, it is said, was 
discouraged by want of success, he had 
not long to wait for it. An Associate 
at five-and-twenty, an Academician at 
thirty-four, and ever since the most 
popular of British artists, he has had 
little to complain of professionally. 
Of vigorous constitution, fond of all 
sports, especially of hunting and fish- 
ing, he has enjoyed his play as much 
as his work. He, no doubt, has had 
his sorrows, his mortifications, and his 
trials like the rest of us, but it cannot 
be said of him that his life has been a 
dull or a sad one. He has received 
honor not only at home, but abroad. 
He has been dearly loved by nearly all 
who have ever heard his cheery voice, 
or looked upon his handsome and hon- 
est face. He is popular, not least, 
among students, to whom he has al- 
ways given kind encouragement and 
valuable help. Mr. G. H. Boughton, 
R.A., tells me that he helped not as 
others would, with a word of advice 
only, but would seize a piece of paper 
and rapidly draw a hand or foot in 
rapid but perfect lines, and leave it 
with the student, saying only, “ That's 
what you want.” It need scarcely be 
added that his mind and character are 
truly reflected in his art. He is neither 








a profound thinker nor a learned scholar, 
but his mind is singularly sympathetic, 
observant, and apprehensive. He is per- 
haps a man of action rather than words, 
but has more than an ordinary share of 
just judgment and common sense. A 
strong Conservative he has a great 
hatred of all innovation, but at least 
in his view of art he is very tolerant 
and comprehensive, as indeed a man 
should be who has learned something 
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from nearly every great artist from 
Van Eyck to Reynolds. 





Alas, since the above lines were writ- 
ten this great artist and true man has 
passed away. He died on Thursday, 
August’13th, of a disease of the larynx, 
and on the Thursday following was 
buried with due honors in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, where he lies with Reynolds 
and Turner, with Leighton and Wren. 





THE PHANTOM GOVERNESS 


By T. R. 
I 


*Wattace! Wallace! The Minehead 
coach is coming down the hill!” cried 
Mrs. Lenox from the smoke -room 
threshold. Then, having assured her- 
self that her husband and his friend, 
Harrison Waterbury, were quite alone, 
she advanced to the card-table at which 
the two men sat over a game of piquet. 

“ Twenty-five—twenty-six ! All right, 
Lucy—in one moment. Twenty-seven 
—twenty-eight—and ten, thirty-eight ! ” 
returned Mr. Lenox, counting and scor- 
ing. “There will be time to finish the 
set, and then “ 

“No, no! Do come now, please. I 
can never face Miss Dawson alone.” 
Waterbury, who had gathered up the 
cards, threwthem down. “Is my back 
hair in order?” he asked, with pre- 
tended anxiety, rising as he spoke and 
thereby forcing his opponent to do like- 
wise. 

“Yes, what there is of it!” growled 
Mr. Lenox, following the others re- 
luctantly. “I think we are far from 
wise in permitting you to meet the lady. 
It will be a case of fascination at first 
sight.” 

“There is no danger of that, I am 
sure,” said his wife, gravely. “For 
Miss Martha Dawson has reached years 
of discretion, and owns up to thirty- 
three. She lived with the Duchess of 
Saxe Gotha two whole years. Miss 
Walton-Woolley, through whom I heard 
of her, declared that she was the ideal 
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governess. My one prayer is that Vio- 
let and the boys may not be as much 
afraid of her as I am.” 

The conversation had brought them 
into the central hall of the Lynton 
Hotel, and hurrying on to the porch, 
where the children stood already, they 
waited for the coach there in the sun- 
shine. 

They were all Americans, and they 
rejoiced at having not only the hotel 
but the resources of Lynton very much 
to themselves in these early July days. 
Lenox was a man of leisure, who had 
cut adrift from New York and New- 
port for a year or two, that he might 
give his family the benefit of foreign 
travel. He had landed in the month 
of June, and suddenly encountering in 
Regent Street his intimate friend and 
classmate, Harry Waterbury, had per- 
suaded him to pass a month in Devon- 
shire. The two men were of about the 
same age, just over forty ; but this was 
almost their cnly point of resemblance, 
for Waterbury, when at home, knew no 
leisure ; he was an ambitious man, with 
a definite mark in his profession of the 
law already made. Rich, unmarried, of 
excellent connections, agreeable man- 
ners, and great personal charm, he had 
become a favorite in his little world 
which had done its best to spoil him, 
but, thus far, had only succeeded in 
wearing him out. After a troublesome 
illness he yielded to advice and came 
abroad for rest, which was now assured 
to him in very pleasant company. The 
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Devon breezes were bringing back the 
color to his dark, sallow face; and in 
their first long walk that morning, over 
the Tors to Countisbury, he had out- 
stripped Lenox, who was a much heav- 
ier man. 

The view which the little party over- 
looked is one of the finest in North 
Devon. Four hundred feet below the 
Lynton table-lands the port of Lyn- 
mouth nestles in its narrow, wooded 
gorge. Beyond the town and tumbling 
river stands the manor-house, in a 
smooth expanse of lawn reclaimed from 
the sea, which makes up behind it toward 
the huge promontory of the Foreland, 
outlined against the sky like a dormant 
lion. Its high cliffs, pale green and 
golden brown above, along the shore- 
line are worn into strange shapes and 
surf-indented with inaccessible caves. 
The rocky heights, stretching inland 
toward a wilderness of moors, were 
now aglow with purple heather, almost 
tropical in its vivid color. But, for the 
moment, this landscape was forgotten 
by them all; they had eyes only for a 
red strip of road, shining through the 
trees on the headland above the manor- 
house, along which the coach was ex- 
pected to pass. 

“Tt must have gone by,” said Miss 
Violet Lenox, who was a graceful bru- 
nette of sixteen. “Hark! there are 
wheels on the bridge, down in the val- 
ley.” 

“Perhaps it’s upset,” said Joe, the 
younger of her two brothers, in a hope- 
ful tone. He was only nine, and had 
not yet learned the value of lessons. 

Mrs. Lenox stood with Waterbury a 
little apart from the others. ‘‘I do 
hope that this will succeed,” she whis- 
pered. “It is such a risk to take a 
governess on faith, as it were. I have 
seen Miss Dawson only once. And I 
don’t like the way she has disappointed 
us—twice already. She promised to be 
here ten days ago.” 

“Tf she comes recommended by the 
Duchess of Saxe Gotha,” suggested 
Waterbury, by way of reassurance. 

“It is so very important to have just 
the right person,” pursued his com- 
panion, abstractedly ; “sufficiently re- 
sponsible to leave with the children in 
case Wallace and I should wish to travel 


by ourselves. 
old one.” 

“Ts thirty-three old?” asked Water- 
bury, laughing. 

“Not for a man, of course. And 
when I say old, I don’t mean that. I 
mean—that is——” 

“ By old you mean not young ; I see.” 

“Here is the coach!” interposed 
Lenox, as the horses came in sight 
above the wall of the parish church- 
yard. ‘And there are four passengers. 
Shall you know the new incumbent 
when you see her, Lucy ?” 

“Of course I shall!” returned his wife, 
indignantly. “Why, Wallace, Wallace, 
this is too dreadful—she isn’t there!” 

The prospect of at least one more 
day’s vacation proved too much for 
the irrepressible Joe; he gave a wild 
whoop of joy, which was ably echoed by 
his grave twelve-year-old brother, Jim. 
“Hurrah for the stars and stripes!” 
they shouted. 

The coach drew up at the door, and 
Mrs. Lenox’s incredible announcement 
was verified. Neither Miss Dawson nor 
any one resembling her could be dis- 
covered. The guard knew nothing of 
such a passenger. He had no letter, no 
message. 

“What do you make of this?” asked 
Lenox, while the group slowly turned 
indoors. “After all these delays I give 
the lady up. In fact, I doubt if there is 
any Miss Dawson at all.” 

“ My back hair doesn’t matter now,” 
said Waterbury. “ We shall have to call 
her the Phantom Governess, I think.” 

“ Oh, yes; that’s a splendid name for 
her,” Violet declared. 

“Hurrah for the Phantom Govern- 
ess!” shrieked her brothers. 

“Boys, boys, be quiet!” said their 
mother, sternly. 

“Shall we change our fine clothes, 
Harry, or wear them in to dinner?” 
Lenox inquired. 

His wife turned upon him with a look 
of despair. “Now, Wallace, please be 
serious for one moment, if you can. 
What on earth am I to do?” 

“Do? What can youdo? There is 
nothing to be done.” 

“ Well, I can only say that it is all 
very strange—very mysterious— very 
dreadful.” 


That is why I chose an 
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Her husband predicted that the mys- 
tery would solve itself, unaided, in the 
course of a few hours ; if it did not, he 
would journey up to London in search 
of another governess—a real one, this 
time ! 

The solution came at the dinner-table 
in a telegram, addressed to Mrs. Lenox, 
which ran as follows: 


“Taunton train reached Minehead too 
late for coach. Shall arrive to-morrow. 
““M. Dawson.” 


“And I need not go up to London,” 
said Lenox. ‘‘ Thank Heaven for that! ” 

“To-morrow, then,” Waterbury re- 
marked, “ the phantom will clothe it- 
self in human shape.” 

“Qh, dear! I dread her so!” said 
Violet. ‘ What is she like, mamma?” 

’“ Well, dear, I have seen her only 
once, you know, in Miss Walton-Wool- 
ley’s dreary waiting-room. She sat with 
her back to the light, and kept her veil 
down. A plain little woman, I thought, 
with a fair complexion—rather color- 
less. She had a great deal to say about 
the Duchess of Saxe Gotha, but I sup- 
pose we shall accustom ourselves to 
that. Her voice is particularly pleas- 
ant, and she has nice, gentle manners.” 

“Do you know anything of her 
family?” asked Waterbury. 

“Oh, yes; they are English, of 
course. Her father is a curate at Not- 
tingham—very poor, I believe.” 

The conversation drifted to other 
subjects. No further reference to 
Miss Dawson was made until the next 
day, which, as Lenox said, showed 
plainly enough why English travellers 
by common consent avoid Devonshire 
in midsummer. The sky was overcast, 
and a cold wind from the sea brought 
scudding clouds with dashes of rain. 
The whole land was dank and cheerless ; 
yet the men, having planned a walk to 
the Doone Valley, persisted in their 
plan. It was an all-day expedition, and 
they started early, promising to return 
in time for tea. But Devon miles are 
long, at best ; moreover, the way home 
seemed to be all up hill; so that Lenox 
reached his room a full hour late, and 
found his wife already dressing for din- 
n 


er. 
“Well, Wallace, I must sa 3 
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“We couldn’t help it, dear! 
way was long, the wind was cold.’ 
Miss Dawson come ?” 

“Yes, poor child! almost frozen to 
death! They had a frightful journey 
across the moors. When she came in 
she could scarcely speak.” 

“Then it is just as well that I wasn’t 
here. How do you like her?” 

“That is why I counted on you,” said 
Mrs. Lenox, inconsequently. “First 
impressions mean so much, and I am 
convinced that she isn’t going to do at 
all.” 

“Come, Lucy, that’s too bad! It is 
surely rather soon : 

‘‘She is such a timid little creature, 
Wallace—and, somehow, she doesn’t 
seem to be what I expected. She is 
prettier than I thought, for one thing ; 
and she has beautiful hair—I am afraid 
it can’t be all her own.” 

“ Well, my dear, so far I see no just 
ground for complaint. If this is all 
your case os 

“Now, Wallace, do be reasonable. 
These things are always intuitive. I 
can’t tell you why she is not the right 
person. But just as surely as I sit 
here—Oh, dear, there goes the first 
dinner-gong !” 

Later on, that same evening, when 
Miss Dawson, still suffering from the 
effects of an uncomfortable journey, 
had gone to bed, a comparison of notes 
proved that those first impressions upon 
which Mrs. Lenox depended were hope- 
lessly at variance. The new governess, 
very plainly yet very becomingly dressed, 
had taken punctually her allotted place 
at table between Violet and Joe. Over 
the latter she had at once assumed a 
certain sway which evidently surprised 
and displeased him, though he made no 
resistance. But his brother, sitting 
opposite, noted it defiantly, and “ just 
pitied Joe,” as he confided to Water- 
bury in an ominous whisper. Her con- 
versation with the boys had been con- 
ducted in the French language, and 
their responses, in consequence, were 
all monosyllabic. Violet, rising to the 
situation nobly, had discussed climate 
in the foreign tongue with commend- 
able fluency. It did not appear, how- 
ever, that she approved of Miss Daw- 
son, and, naturally, no attempt had 
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been made to extract from her a hasty 
opinion. But Mrs. Lenox’s mind had 
been actively engaged upon the case, 
and she felt no scruples about pro- 
nouncing judgment when the three 
elders were left to themselves. 
“Deadly dull!” she sighed; “and 
characterless—shy as a school-girl, too, 
without either style or presence. How 
can a woman live thirty-three years in 
the world and be like that? We could 
never leave such a pretty, tremulous bit 
of inexperience in charge of the chil- 
dren. ButI sha’n’t say a single word 
to influence you, Wallace, until you 
have expressed your own unprejudiced 
views. What do you think of her?” 
“T don’t find her so uncommonly 
pretty, but then I never did care for 
blonde women,” said Lenox, glancing 
toward his wife, who might have posed 
for a Queen of Night, and now acknowl- 
edged this compliment with a faint 
smile. ‘She seems, however, inoffen- 
sive enough—except, perhaps, for a cer- 
tain consciousness of superiority which, 
of course, she can’t help. The British 
always regard us as outer barbarians— 
the clown-dogs, so to speak, in the 
world’s circus. As for her hair, if I am 
a judge, that’s real, every lock of it!” 
“Oh, I don’t mind the hair!” replied 
Mrs. Lenox; “she might wear a wig, 
poor child, if she were the right person 
otherwise. I can’t see what you mean 
by superiority. She never mentioned 
the Duchess of Saxe Gotha, even once !” 
Mr. Lenox laughed ; and then turned 
upon his friend, who had listened at- 
tentively to the discussion. “ What do 
you think of her, Harry?” said he. 
Now the fact was that Waterbury’s 
sympathies had already been stirred 
more deeply than he could have ad- 
mitted. Imagining at the dinner-table 
that some instinctive doubt clouded 
Mrs. Lenox’s mind, he had yielded to 
a feeling of pity for this little Miss 
Dawson, who, though evidently over- 
come by fatigue, struggled bravely to 
do what she conceived to be her duty ; 
and when Lenox appealed to him,. he 
was actually troubled by a fear that his 
friends might agree to dislike her. Far 
too wise to express the fear, even had 
he been fully conscious of it, he made 
his reply non-committal. 


“TI thought she spoke French very 
well,” said he. “But an old bachelor’s 
opinion of a governess can hardly be 
worth hearing, at best—and mine is not 
yet formulated. So far as I am con- 
cerned, she shall have, to-night, the 
benefit of any doubt there may be.” 

“Solon speaks,” returned Lenox. 
“You hear, Lucy; let us leave Miss 
Dawson to her own devices, and observe 
her silently until a whole week has 
come and gone.” His wife, eager, as 
she declared, to treat the case judi- 
cially, assented to this. And so the 
court adjourned. 

During the stated interval, accord- 
ingly, Mrs. Lenox, keeping her agree- 
ment in mind, did not break it above 
a dozen times.- Meanwhile, more by 
chance than by design, a small friendly 
acquaintance had sprung up between 
the new governess and Mr. Waterbury. 
On her second afternoon, when the les- 
sons were over, she had strolled out 
upon the North Walk for a look at the 
sunset, and had overtaken the American, 
who was examining a patch of pale pink 
flowers embedded in a grassy bank. 
She had been able to inform him that 
this was the veritable wild thyme of 
Shakespeare. Thereupon, passing to 
other flowers, he had asked to have the 
difference between furze and gorse 
made clear to him. Then, in return, 
pulling out a guide-book, he had identi- 
fied the points of interest along the 
coast—High Veer, Lee Bay, and Wring 
Cliff Cove. One line concerning the 
last especially interested her. ‘On the 
isolated mass of rock which lies to the 
left of the bay samphire grows abun- 
dantly —” he read, and she quoted from 
King Lear : 

Half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadful 
trade! 


“Have you ever gathered it?” he 
asked ; and she was obliged to admit 
that she did not even know the plant 
by sight. So, following back the path, 
they had watched the pale sea break 
gently far below them, and he had con- 
tinued his pursuit of information even 
to the point of questioning Miss Daw- 
son about her life in Germany. At this 
she had grown suddenly reserved and 
shy, answering him vaguely, with much 
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embarrassment. But upon a discreet 
change of subject their talk went on 
lightly and easily, until they parted at 
the hotel door like old friends. Left 
alone he reviewed all she had said, 
finding her reserve in matters relating 
to herself natural and most becoming. 
There was mischief in the air for Mr. 
Waterbury, though even then he had 
not the faintest suspicion of it. 

Within those first few days he learned 
from Lenox that Miss Dawson had 
spoken of him more than once. Then, 
one evening, when they were standing 
apart, she made him, in a way, her con- 
fidant. He had referred to his plans 
for the late summer and the autumn, 
and her expressive face had suddenly 
put on a preoccupied look. 

“What is the matter? ” he inquired. 

Miss Dawson smiled. “I was only 
wondering about our own plans,” she 
whispered; “Mrs. Lenox has told me 
nothing, and I can’t very well question 
her. I might seem inquisitive, you see ; 
yet I should like so much to know 
them.” 

“T understand,” said Waterbury, 


gravely; and he proceeded to give her 
the desired information, finding some- 
thing pathetic in her gratitude for that 


trifling favor. It distressed him to 
think that this sensitive woman might 
be forced to pass all the years of her 
life in a dependent position which he 
began to consider little better than 
slavery. “She has accepted her fate 
courageously,” he reflected. “How 
else could she keep so young at thirty- 
three?” He determined, then and there, 
that his friends should like her. Since 
much would turn on her success with 
the children, he sounded them cau- 
tiously the next day, discovering to his 
satisfaction that Violet and Miss Daw- 
son were already the best of friends. 
The temper of the boys was less en- 
couraging. Joe still chafed under his 
newly imposed restraint; and Jim, 
declaring that the governess taught him 
only the things he knew by heart, had 
come into open conflict with her that 
very morning over his Latin lesson. 
Yet he listened so attentively when Mr. 
Waterbury enjoined patience and dwelt 
upon Miss Dawson’s many virtues, that 
her advocate felt the unruly pupil’s 
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regeneration to be but a question of 
time. She, herself, could not have 
dreamed of all this labor in her behalf. 
For suddenly and unaccountably came 
a change in her behavior toward 
Waterbury. It was soon very clear that 
she desired to avoid him. When, watch- 
ing his opportunity, he contrived to 
speak with her alone, she answered him 
civilly but coldly, almost in monosyl- 
lables. What could be the meaning of 
this? He racked his brains in a fruit- 
less search for it. In the course of a 
few days he perceived that their ac- 
quaintance, so pleasantly begun, was 
practically at an end. None the less he 
remained loyal, sounding her praises 
warmly whenever her name came up, 
noting with pleasure that the responses 
grew more and more favorable. Evi- 
dently the family would like her. By 
the end of a fortnight Miss Dawson’s 
cause Was won. 


II 


“Lucy, my dear, our social duties 
are upon us!” said Mr. Lenox, sud- 
denly, one evening after dinner. “The 
Hornby-Combes have arrived, and we 
must present our letter at once.” 

“Oh, Wallace, must we? Glenmoor 
was still shut up when we drove by, 
two days ago. I began to hope they 
were not coming at all.” 

“They came last night, and the 
sooner our visit is paid, the better. 
The Thornes would never forgive us if 
we neglected to hand in our credentials.” 

“Oh, mamma, please go— to-mor- 
row!” urged Violet. “Then, perhaps, 
they will ask us to dinner. I want so 
much to see what an English country- 
house is like.” 

Mrs. Lenox, laughing and sighing, 
agreed to go on the following afternoon 
should the weather be fine. Then, 
accordingly, she drove to Glenmoor 
with her husband, and, when the party 
met at dinner, Violet asked eagerly for 
an account of their adventures. 

“The place is beautiful,” replied her 
mother; “there are fine trees, and the 
drawing-room windows open upon the 
sea. As for the house, that seemed 
enormous, though not especially com- 
fortable. It must be very old.” 
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« And Lady Hornby-Combe, mamma? 
Was she nice?” 

“She is a handsome woman of mid- 
dle age, stately as a family portrait. 
Yet I am sure she meant to be very 
agreeable. She has been everywhere, 
and was much interested in our travels ; 
she asked a great many questions about 
you all.” 

“ But she didn’t ask us to dinner!” 
said Violet, in a tone of disappointment 
that provoked a general laugh. 

“No, my dear! That happiness will 
come after she has returned our visit— 
if it comes at all.” And so the subject 
was dropped. A day or two later, when 
Violet and Miss Dawson returned from 
an afternoon walk, Mrs. Lenox met 
them in the hall. 

“Violet, I have great news for you. 
Sir George and Lady Hornby-Combe 
have called, and she has asked you to 
drive with your father and me toa meet 
of the stag-hounds. We are to dine at 
Glenmoor afterward. It is the first 
meet of the season. Sir George is to 
follow.” 

“Oh, what fun! ” cried Violet, flushed 
with excitement. And, dancing up to 


her father and Mr. Waterbury who 
came in at that moment, she told them 


the news. “ Wasn't it nice of her to 
ask me?” 

“T wish you had been at home to 
help me receive her,” said Mrs. Lenox, 
laughing. “And you, too, Miss Daw- 
son! It seemed that she met you a 
year or two ago, when she visited the 
Duchess of-Saxe Gotha.” 

*« Ah, yes,” said Miss Dawson, calmly. 
“T could not have supposed that she 
would remember it.” 

“On the contrary, she remembers it 
very well; and she inquired for you, 
particularly upon hearing that you 
were with us.” 

‘‘That was very kind,” returned the 
governess in the same quiet tone which 
Waterbury, who had turned at the 
sound of her voice, fancied was not 
without constraint. Every word she 
spoke interested him now, as he sud- 
denly perceived; and he reproached 
himself for idle curiosity. 

The day of the meet chanced to be 
very fine. The Lenox family departed 
for Glenmoor in the early morning, and 
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Waterbury, left to his own resources, 
determined to walk along the cliffs as 
far as High Veer. This plan he carried 
out in a very leisurely fashion, follow- 
ing the indentures of the coast high 
over the quiet sea. Then descending 
to the River Heddon, he lunched ata 
thatched inn, a mile or so up the stream, 
where he was the only visitor. He 
lingered in this peaceful spot, to smoke 
pipe after pipe and laugh at the flatter- 
ing sentiments of the inn-album. The 
house seemed to be a favorite honey- 
moon resort ; and, as he added his sig- 
nature to the rest, he wished with a 
sigh that he could see any possibility 
of such a crescent moon for him. The 
wish recurred more than once on his 
way back by wooded combe and open 
common. The afternoon would have 
been better than the morning, but for 
a new sense of loneliness. 

It was nearly four o’clock when he 
came out at Wring Cliff Cove, just a 
mile from the town. Above towered 
the rough battlements of the Castle 
Rock ; and, between this and the lesser 
peak of Duty Point, the surf broke 
lazily upon a semicircle of yellow shin- 
gle lying many feet below him. To his 
left, close under the point, rose the de- 
tached mass of rock which he had first 
seen in Miss Dawson’s company; and 
he recalled the fact that samphire grew 
upon it. As the tide was half out the 
rock must be easily accessible from the 
shore side ; he would go down to gather 
a specimen of the uncanny herb which 
seemed emblematic of danger and dif- 
ficulty. So, following a zigzag sheep- 
track to the shingle, Waterbury was 
soon clambering over the slippery bowl- 
ders scattered about the base of the 
rock, which proved to be higher and 
steeper than he had supposed. At first 
no signs of vegetation appeared there, 
but, nearing the top, he found a tangle 
of yellow stalks and pale-green lance- 
like leaves in every crevice. He broke 
a leaf from this parasite of the rock 
and tasted it. The pungent, aromatic 
flavor removed all doubt at once. It 
was the samphire, whose strange growth, 
without apparent need of soil, resembled 
that of mistletoe upon an oak. Pulling 
a handful of it up by the roots, he 
rounded the last jagged pinnacle, and 
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stood upon a wide ledge high over the 
waves, beyond which loomed the Welsh 
coast, faintly discernible. Here, to: his 
great surprise, sat a thrice familiar fig- 
ure in an attitude of contemplation. 
“Miss Dawson!” he cried, as she rose 
and turned toward him. An unbound 
book slipped from her hand in the pro- 
cess, but she caught it up before he 
could discover what she had brought 
with her to beguile the time. 

“ Yes,” she stammered, nervously re- 
arranging a tuft of green sprays in her 
dress ; “the samphire! I wished to see 
it, and—and I thought I was quite 
alone.” 

“T understand,” he said, coldly. 
“But my coming here at this moment 
is purely accidental. I will not stay to 
annoy you.” 

“Qh, please!” she answered, with 
eagerness. “I did not mean that. I 
have had so much to trouble me in 
these last few days that I hardly know 
what I am saying.” 

“Thank you. I should have been 
the last to intrude upon you purpose- 
ly, after your evident desire to avoid 
me.” 

“ Avoid ?” she repeated, flushing scar- 
let. “I did not know ? 

“Surely, you do not think me so dull 
as not to have seen it. Friendship is a 
very sensitive thermometer; it notes 
the slightest changes.” 

“Tt was very foolish of me to show 
any feeling,” she replied, gently. “But 
one does not like to be ridiculed, 
and——” 

“Ridiculed ? Who has done that? 
Certainly not I!” 

“Ah! you forget!” Miss Dawson 
explained, with a faint smile. “It was 
Jim who betrayed the secret in a fit of 
ill-temper over his Latin lesson. He 
said I was only a phantom governess, 
after all, for you had called me so. I 
felt sure that you suspected me.” 

Waterbury burst intoa laugh. “Is 
that all?” he cried, merrily. “I said 
that, to be sure, the day before you 
came—when your coming had been 
postponed more than once. It was a 
very weak joke, never meant to reach 
yourears. I could not have made it at 
all, had I dreamed you would know, 
and, knowing, be offended. You are 
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very real, and your friendship is of real 
value to me. So, pray shake hands as 
an assurance that I have not lost it. 
Forgive the absurd speech, and the 
speaker, too !” 

“Tt is I who have been absurd,” she 
said, taking the hand he offered. “ And 
you are more than kind.” 

Their eyes did not meet, and he 
changed the subject at once. “This 
view is superb. Let us look at it before 
turning back. Won’t you sit down for 
a moment?” And he spread out for 
her the light overcoat he carried. 

“For a little moment,” she said, 
adopting his easy, conventional tone 
and sitting beside him. As she did so, 
his attention was drawn again to the 
book in her hand. 

* You were reading.” 

“No. I heard Mrs. Lenox speak of 
some verses in the Tavistock Review. 
So I brought the number with me, but 
have not looked at it. Will you not 
find the lines and read them? She 
said that they were called ‘The Palm- 
Bearers !’” 


“ With pleasure. Yes, here they are 


—unsigned. Listen to the unknown 


poet!” And he read aloud, expres- 


sively : 


Oh, Youth shall strive the stars to win, 
And teach a wondering world his name; 
And, strong in hope and joy, begin 
The vast foundations of his fame! 


While Age shall lean upon his crutch, 
And through his rising tears shall sigh: 
‘“‘ Thy strength deludes thee overmuch, 
He only lives who learns to die!” 


And Dives at his feast shall sneer, 
Couched all his length in silken ease : 

** My cups will banish care and fear; 
What are thy stars, thy fame to these?” 


But I, too poor to understand, 

Too wise to seek the world’s renown, 
Shall clasp anew my love's soft hand, 
And through the valley wander down. 


We two the sunny path shall find, 
That sweet, immortal songs have sung; 
And Sorrow’s cloak shall drop behind, 
And I shall still be young, be young! 


The love she stores within her eyes 
Is all the wealth that I have known; 
Yet I, of all, shall gain the prize, 
And prove in her content my own, 
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For Dives learns too late the truth; 
His grapes shall fail him at the end; 
And frosted Age and fevered youth 
Into one dark alike descend. 


But, overhead, the stars shall shine 
For us, who still our love shall hold, 
Her hand shall still be locked in mine, 
Through all the darkness and the cold. 


Within her eyes my heart shall read 
Diviner hopes than earth can show; 
What joys in worlds to come succeed 
We two, alone, shall know, shall know! 


Waterbury, in beginning, had not 
perceived the depth of sentiment tow- 
ard which he drifted. As he read on 
his voice faltered; and, when he fin- 
ished, a silence fell upon them, broken 
only by the sound of the waves which 
dashed against the base of the rock 
under a rising breeze. 

«Thank you,” said Miss Dawson, at 
last ; “that is very graceful, very mu- 
sical. I should not have supposed that 
Mrs. Lenox would care for it so much.” 

«All honor to the anonymous writ- 
er!” Waterbury replied. ‘ His phil- 
osophy is the true one—as Mrs. Lenox 
knows.” 

“No doubt.” 

“And yet you say that doubtfully,” 
said Waterbury, throwing down the 
book. “Mrs. Lenox and I are old 
friends. You must not misunderstand 
her. That would be unfair, as well as 
unkind. For she is very genuine — 
very true, and she likes you, I am sure.” 

“IT know—I understand. She has 
been very good to me. I cannot bear 
to think of leaving her.” 

“Of leaving her? You are not going?” 

“Yes ; I must go of my own accord, 
or be sent away in disgrace. I might 
give up my place to-morrow and es- 
cape detection. But I have decided 
to choose the better way—to tell the 
whole truth this very night. I am here 
under false pretences—I have deceived 
Mrs. Lenox shamefully.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Water- 
bury, staring in amazement at her pale 
face. 

She would not look at him, but went 
on with evident effort, yet calmly and 
clearly : 

“T am not the governess whom Mrs. 
Lenox engaged in London—not Miss 
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Martha Dawson. I am Mary Dawson, 
her younger sister—eight years younger 
than she, with no experience in teach- 
ing. My sister was taken ill, and could 
not come. We are very poor, worse 
than that—we have debts that make 
my father’s life a burden. A little 
money is always of vast importance to 
us; this time, it seemed almost a 
question of daily bread or of going 
without it. So I persuaded my sister 
to let me fill her place. We look much 
alike, and Mrs. Lenox had seen Martha 
only once. I thought that she would 
never know, never, perhaps, have cause 
to suspect, if I passed the ordeal of our 
first meeting. She was a stranger, 
without English friends in all prob- 
ability — surely, I imagined, without 
friends capable of detecting the false- 
hood. I forgot how very small this 
great world really is. I reckoned, you 
see, without Lady Hornby-Combe.” 

“Go on!” said Waterbury, earnestly. 
“Tell me the rest, since you have told 
so much.” 

“The rest? There is no more to 
tell. Lady Hornby-Combe, when we 
meet, will perceive instantly that I am 
not the governess whom she knew in 
Germany. I cannot wait for such an 
encounter. I prefer to avoid it by go- 
ing away, but, in going, to confess the 
truth frankly.” 

“ This, then, is the full extent of your 
fault?” 

“This is all. But if you knew how 
I have suffered in committing it! My 
success has brought its own punish- 
ment—its torture! I have been over- 
whelmed with kindness to which I had 
no right. I had no right even to your 
friendship. You will never understand 
my relief in losing it by a single honest 
word. Thank heaven, that is over! 
Yet I cannot rest until I have com- 
pleted the humiliation.” 

Rising as she spoke, she moved away 
with downeast eyes, as if to put an im- 
passable space between them. He did 
not follow, but looked blankly out at 
the surf, lost in thought, speaking his 
thought aloud unconsciously. 

“ Poor child!” he murmured. 

“ Have I fallen so low as that?” she 
said, sorrowfully. “You do not care, 
then, to reproach me!” 
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“Reproach you?” he cried, spring- 
ing to his feet. ‘You take this all too 
seriously. What you have done is noth- 
ing—Mrs. Lenox will laugh at it. You 
are the whitest of phantoms.” 

She hid her face in her hands, and 
leaned back against the rock, sobbing. 
“You kill me with your kindness. You 
do not understand—you will not see.” 

“Tt is you who do not understand,” 
he answered, gently. “And you are 
blind, or you would have seen long ago 
that my feeling for you was stronger 
than simple friendship. It was never 
stronger than it is at this moment. I 
admire the devotion that led you here 
to Lynton. I honor the courage that 
prompted you to tell the truth. I love 
you, and have loved you from the mo- 
ment when I saw you first. I did not 
believe that such a thing could be—I 
did not know what it meant, but now 
my eyes are opened. I love you, as I 
have loved no one else in the world.” 

She broke down utterly, bursting in- 
to a flood of tears. “No—no!” she 
moaned ; “you must not say those 
things.” 

“Listen!” he urged. ‘“ When I read 
those lines just now, the truth was sud- 
denly revealed to me. Love is the one 
prize worth possessing—it is the sav- 
ing grace, the heaven we pray for. I 
blessed the unknown writer for show- 
ing me my own heart. If I could only 
show it now to you! I cannot find the 
words. I can only beg you not to de- 
stroy the hope of this great happiness. 
Be my wife—I love you—that is all I 
have to say.” 

She would have made her escape, but 
that he stood between her and the path, 
compelling her to hear him. 

“No!” she said, now in a firm voice. 
“ Please do not speak of this again. It 
can’t be—I cannot care for you in—in 
that way.” 

“Is this your answer ?” 

“TI am very sorry—I cannot help it. 
Oh, please—please let me go!” 

He stepped aside, and she passed him 
without another word, to begin her de- 
scent of the path, hurriedly at first ; 
then, as its difficulties increased, more 
slowly, clinging to the rock for support. 
Waterbury, who had watched every step, 
now followed her. 
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“You cannot go down alone,” he 
said ; “you must let me help you—in- 
deed, you must.” She obeyed, though 
reluctantly, and together they went on 
for a few minutes in silence. Suddenly 
she stopped, to point shoreward with a 
startled cry. 

“Qh, look! The tide—the tide!” 

Waterbury turned, and saw that the 
sea had crept in around their course, 
which now ended in a wave that plunged 
and foamed between the outlying bowl- 
ders. For the time being the rough 
rock on which they stood was turned 
into an island. 

He looked at her, and laughed. 
“ How stupid!” he cried ; “I came for 
a moment, and, finding you, I lost my 
wits. We are caught like truant chil- 
dren. But there is not the slightest 
danger ; we must wait, that’s all!” 

“Wait? It will be for hours!” 
gasped Miss Dawson, sinking to her 
knees in white dismay. 

Waterbury, making no answer, scram- 
bled back to the ledge. Far out, a Bris- 
tol collier, heavily laden, under a trail 
of black smoke, ploughed slowly toward 
the open sea. But there was no boat, 
no sail in sight, however distant. Ob- 
viously help could not be summoned 
from that quarter; and he rejoined his 
companion, who only stared at him des- 
perately. 

“ There is but one thing to do!” said 
he, when he had eyed the encroaching 
wave for another moment with fierce 
determination.. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Tam going ashore for help—it will 
not take long.” 

“ Oh, but you can’t do that ; it is im- 
possible.” 

*‘Nonsense! There are only six yards 
of water, and I am a capital swimmer. 
But no time should be lost.” 

“No, no—to wait is nothing. You 
must not, you must not, indeed—I im- 
plore you.” 

“Come back!” he said, sternly. “I 
shall do nothing that involves risk, you 
may be sure.” 

Without further objection she gave 
him her hand, and they returned to the 
ledge, where Waterbury took off his 
watch, with other valuables, laying them 
down. ‘“ You will wait here,” he said ; 
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then, disregarding her inarticulate an- 
swer, turned away. In a few moments 
he had reached the lowest point on the 
land side, and by removing his shoes 
and outer clothing had prepared for his 
plunge. Before making this, however, 
he delayed a little. The gulf between 
him and the nearest bowlder was nar- 
row, but the sea swept through it 
furiously. He must choose his mo- 
ment there, or be dashed headlong, dis- 
abled, perhaps. Would it not be wiser 
to swim directly for the shingle, even 
though that way were much the longer 
one? Deciding upon this more prudent 
course, he had already drawn himself 
together for his leap, when a voice 
hailed him in a tone of remonstrance. 
He looked up, and saw on the opposite 
cliff the figure of a man, standing out 
sharply against the rocky hillside. He 
signalled in return, whereupon the man 
pointed toward another figure—a boy’s 
—running at full speed along the path 
to the town ; then followed much shout- 
ing and superfluous gesticulation, from 
which Waterbury soon grasped the one 
important fact that a boat would put 
out from the port for his rescue. There 
was no need, therefore, of wetting even 
the soles of his feet. He could but 
dress himself, and climb back somewhat 
sheepishly to an hour of perfunctory 
speech, with its unspeakable gaps of 
. silence, at Miss Dawson’s side. When 
they were safe at home, in ample time 
for dinner, he was, on the whole, far 
from grateful that the afternoon’s ad- 
venture had led to no more practical 
discomfort than prolonged companion- 
ship with the girl who an hour before 
had seen fit to refuse him. 


III 


Tue discomfort continued through- 
out the dinner, which by tacit agree- 
ment they forced themselves to eat as 
usual, face to face, with only the incon- 
sequent chatter of the boys to distract 
their minds. Miss Dawson, feigning a 
composure which she could not have 
felt, was certainly far more at ease than 
her unsuccessful suitor, who grew pain- 
fully reticent under an effort to recall, 
word for word, the terms of his rejec- 
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tion and of the talk that had precipi- 
tated it. Therein had occurred certain 
blanks of memory which he tried vainly 
to fill; and not until they rose from the 
table did he re-establish the fact that 
Miss Dawson had expressed an inten- 
tion of confessing her misdeeds to Mrs. 
Lenox the moment they met. With a 
view of changing this intent, if possible, 
he followed her across the hall to a 
small waiting-room, where she had se- 
cluded herself without so much as a 
look his way. 

“You will not speak to-night,” said he. 

“On the contrary, I cannot rest until 
I have spoken.” 

“ But——” 

“Pray, do not urge me against my 
better judgment,” she said, firmly. “I 
should gain nothing by delay.” He 
longed to say more, but still she would 
not look at him; so he left her in pos- 
session, and passed out through a long 
window opening upon the lawn. Here 
he wandered aimlessly about in the 
dusk, until at last, drawn back to the 
window, he discovered Mrs. Lenox 
seated within range of it. Though her 
face was turned away, her attitude de- 
noted close attention ; while Miss Daw- 
son faced him in the full glare of the 
lamplight, speaking earnestly and rap- 
idly. The tale, then, was in progress ; 
he must watch his opportunity, and 
learn its effect from one or the other, as 
the case might be. He withdrew into 
the darkness, cautiously biding his 
time. There came a movement in the 
room, and, venturing nearer, he saw 
that one of the two women was left 
alone ; it proved to be Mrs. Lenox, 
upon whom he burst in so abruptly 
that she recoiled from him with a faint 
scream. 

“She has told you!” he said, anx- 
iously. 

“Yes. So, 


How you startled me! 
you know, too!” 
“Yes, yes; I know. What has been 


decided? You will not let her go?” 

“Certainly not, if I can prevent it ; 
though I very much fear that she will 
go in spite of me. She will not listen 
to reason. She magnifies her small de- 
ception into a great crime. It was 
wrong, of course, but . 

“ But you forgave her?” 
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“Not only that ; I have declared that 
the whole family would look upon her 
going away as a positive misfortune. 
Yet a three days’ reprieve is all I can 
extort from her.” 

“Did she tell you nothing more?” 

Mrs. Lenox looked at him in aston- 
ishment. ‘Dear me!” she said; “is 
there anything else?” 

“T see she did not tell you. Then 
Iwill!” Thereupon Waterbury briefly 
reviewed the events of the afternoon, 
dwelling, with spirit and emphasis, up- 
on the state of his wounded affections, 
while Mrs. Lenox listened with all the 
devotional interest which this genuine 
love-affair demanded. 

“Ts that all?” she asked, when he 
stopped to take breath. 

“Everything. What do you advise?” 

“You are quite sure that you wish to 
marry her?” This was answered by a 
look. “Then you will ask her again, of 
course.” 

“Again? When she refused me so 
decidedly.” 

“She did not even hint, however, if I 
understand your story, of her engage- 
ment to anyone else.” 


? 


“ No—no—certainly not, but——’ 
“Then, my dear Mr. Waterbury, you 
will ask her and you will continue to 
ask her, until she becomes engaged to 


some one else or to you. That is, if 
you are really quite sure of your own 
mind.” 

Waterbury laughed. “I suppose you 
know best,” he said; “and yet Pe 

“No,” said Mrs. Lenox, joining in the 
laugh, “not best, only better. I cer- 
tainly know my own sex a little better 
than you do.” 

“Thank you for lending me a little 
of your knowledge.” 

“You ought to thank me — indeed 
you ought! For the game we are play- 
ing is, ‘Heads, you win—tails, I lose!’ 
Whatever happens, my governess is 
spirited away.” 

“ Ah,” said Waterbury. “She is only 
a phantom—a very delusive one,I fear.” 

“Oh, that reminds me! I must send 
a telegram. Will you come with me to 
the office? Through the garden and 
out by the side gate—this way, for it 
is a secret! We will keep it, if you 
please, to ourselves.” 
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They crossed the grounds, unob- 
served, to a lane which led into the 
quiet village street, where- Waterbury 
hung about the door of the post-office 
while Mrs. Lenox busied herself within 
over the message. This took so much 
time that he had twice inspected every 
bit of Devon pottery in the neighboring 
shop - windows when she came back. 
He was informed that it had suddenly 
occurred to her to confirm her telegram 
by a letter, written on the spot, since 
the post was closing. ‘You don’t un- 
derstand all this,” she added ; “but it 
will explain itself later. And now Ill 
go home, and tell my husband every- 
thing.” 

“ Everything ?” repeated Waterbury. 

“ Everything which I have the right 
to tell—my secret, not yours. I leave 
you that until it is worth telling.” 

“Until I have repeated my small 
question to Miss Dawson how many 
times within the next three days?” 

“At least once. She will surely ex- 
pect that, as every woman does when 
she refuses the offer of an eligible man. 
It is often the test, by no means irra- 
tional, to which we put a man’s sincer- 
ity. To disappoint Miss Dawson by 
not repeating your question would be 
unfair to her, if not to yourself. Do 
you hear me?” 

“T hear, and I obey!” he sighed. 

Nearly two days passed, however, be- , 
fore even the ghost of an opportunity 
for this act of obedience presented it- 
self. Miss Dawson persistently kept 
aloof from him, devoting herself to the 
children with a calmness which her 
lover mentally characterized as unnat- 
ural. Not even Violet was permitted 
to suspect that anything extraordinary 
had occurred. Her father understood 
the main situation, of course; but it 
was clear that he knew nothing of the 
underplot in which his friend figured 
as chief actor. So matters remained 
through some of the most uncomfort- 
able hours that Waterbury had ever 
known. By night, he could not sleep; 
by day, he was restless, preoccupied, 
almost irritable. Late in the second 
afternoon Violet and her father pre- 
pared for a walk in the valley, asking 
him to join them ; but he excused him- 
self, needing a nap, he said. From his 
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open window he watched them go down 
the road in high spirits. A fresh breeze 
had sprung up, making the sky cloud- 
less. He could not stay indoors, but 
went down and out, moodily choosing a 
course of his own toward the fields. 
As he turned the corner of the house, a 
voice hailed him, and, looking up, he 
saw Mrs. Lenox at her window. 

“Are you taking a solitary walk?” 
she inquired, with a touch of mockery 
in her tone. 

“Yes—unless you will come with 

me.” 
“Oh, thank you, no?” she rejoined, 
smiling. “I would try Shamble-Way, 
if I were,you. Wait, one moment!” 
Then, disappearing, she came back pres- 
ently, holding up a small, red book. 
“Here is a guide for you — catch!” 
And tossing it straight into his hands 
she closed the window, and was gone. 

It was not a guide at all, but only a 
volume of her pocket Shakespeare, con- 
taining “ Twelfth Night.” As he looked 
at it in surprise, the book opened ata 
turned-down leaf scored with pencil- 
marks. And this was the marked pas- 
sage: 


Viola: If I did love you in my master’s flame, 
With such a suffering, such a deadly life, 
In your denial [ would find no sense, 
I would not understand it. 
Olivia: Why, what would you? 
Viola: Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my soul within the house ;—— 


Waterbury read the words, laughed, 
and looked back at the closed window. 
But no further sign came from it; even 


its shade was drawn. Then, reading 
the words once more, he slipped the 
book into his pocket. “I will take 
Shamble-Way,” said he. 

He knew the quiet lane by heart al- 
ready. It wound up over the hills, 
away from humanity and all its works, 
between bank-fences six feet or more 
in height, overgrown with masses of ivy 
and a profusion of wild - flowers — the 
foxglove with its clustered stalks, tufts 
of valerian, white and réd, the bright 
eyes of the speedwell flashing here and 
there among the leaves. Spreading 
elms and beeches shaded the narrow 
path, which for its mile of length had 
less outlook than a cloister, except at 
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one point where a gap in the bank per- 
mitted an incomparable view of the 
Lyn valley with the heather - crowned 
ledges beyond it stretching down to the 
sea. Such was Shamble-Way, and no 
better example could be found of the 
peculiar charm that lurks in the se- 
cluded lanes of Devonshire. A quality, 
unlike any in his own land, had drawn 
Waterbury to it from the first ; he had 
often turned aside to take it; and he 
would probably have chosen it now, 
even without the cue which seemed to 
indicate that he might find a compan- 
ion there. He wondered which way she 
had gone. Was he likely to meet her, 
or must he overtake her? In either 
case he would speak, she would answer. 
This was his hour, and he must im- 
prove it; now, or never, was to be the 
time. 

He had reached the very top of the 
hill, and could overlook the path ahead 
for a long distance ; but neither coming 
nor going was there anyone to be seen. 
A great swarm of flies, taking shelter 
here from the breeze, circled in the sun- 
light murmurously, and this was the 
only sign of life. He hurried on ; then 
stopped to pick up something that lay 
in the path before him. It was a spray 
of samphire, the emblem of danger and 
difficulty, still almost as fresh as when 
she had found it, three days ago. For 
it was hers, of course; she had worn 
that, and it had fallen from her dress ; 
she must really have passed this way, 
then! In another moment he came 
upon her, seated in the roadside gap 
which he had entirely forgotten. Her 
face was turned away, and she started 
up in confusion —then received him 
with a pleasant smile. But she had 
been crying, as he could see at a 
glance ; and for a reason which he could 
hardly have explained, he found a gleam 
of hope in that. 

“Ah, to be sure!” he said, half to 
himself. “I might have known you 
would be here.” 

She looked off at the valley. “It is 
very beautiful,” she replied, softly ; “a 
place to remember, when one is going 
away.” 

“You have decided, then?” 

“Yes. I have given my answer to 
Mrs. Lenox. I am going to-morrow.” 
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“To Nottingham ?” 

“To Nottingham.” 

“You are sorry, I think,” said he; 
“but I am very glad. The decision 
gives you back your freedom. I hoped 
you would tell me this when I followed 
you.” 

" “You followed me? How did you 
know which way I came?” 

“In more ways than one—this, for in- 
stance.” And he held up the samphire. 
She put out her hand to take it, but he 
shook his head, “ No,” he continued, “I 
deserve more than this—let me keep so 
much, at least, to look at and remem- 
ber, as you say, when I am gone.” 

Her interest in the valley became ab- 
sorbing. Still intent upon it, with the 
air of one who merely wishes to break 
an awkward silence, she asked if he 
meant to return home. 

“No,” he replied, emphatically, “ not 
without journeying from Devon as far 
as Nottingham—to make me a willow 
cabin at your gate.” 

“A willow cabin—at my gate?” she 
stammered. 

“Meanwhile, I shall lodge at the 
hotel—I suppose there are hotels in 
Nottingham. Oh, I am perfectly seri- 
ous! Did you really think I would 
give you up so easily?” 

She drew away from him, pale, with 
drooping eyelids. “Iam not worth it,” 
she murmured, faintly. “Howcan you 
care so much for one who has lied to 
you?” 

He had feared she would refuse to 
listen, and in this unexpected tolerance 
he recognized a victory which made his 
heart leap, as he answered : 

“You told the truth. That is reason 
enough, if reason in such things were 
desirable or even possible. I care for 
you so much that I would grow gray 
with years of waiting. You will not 
force me to do that—you cannot, it is 
too late now. The mind may hide its 
secrets, not the heart—and yours tells 
you that this thing must be. What 
must be is already. Deny it, if you 
dare, I shall not believe you. You do 
care for me, you know you do!” 

Without waiting for the protest he 
suggested, overcoming with gentle force 
her feeble opposition, he put his arm 
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around her and drew her toward him. 
Then, all at once, her strength was gone. 
She clung to him and hid her face upon 
his breast, silent, in tears. 

The sun, inclining lower, shone full 
upon the dark valley which was all il- 
lumined. The turbulent Lyn glistened 
along its stony bed in every sheet of 
foam; over one of its bridges two 
figures passed ; Violet and her father 
had turned toward home. 

Miss Dawson sprang up. “It is time 
to go,” said she. “Mrs. Lenox will 
think that I am lost.” 

“No,” said her lover, laughing. “She 

will only be sure that I have found 
you.” 
At the first glimpse of the hotel porch 
she caught his arm. “Let us wait a 
moment,” she urged. “Those horses 
are Lady Hornby-Combe’s.” 

In the moment their owner came out 
to her carriage. At the foot of the 
steps she turned to take leave of Mrs. 
Lenox, who had followed her, and of 
another woman—a younger and slighter 
one—whom Waterbury did not know. 
But his companion knew and recognized 
her instantly with a cry of delight. 

“Tt is my sister!” she explained, 
darting away along the narrow street, 
and reaching the steps just as the car- 
riage disappeared behind. the church- 
yard wall. 

Waterbury, following more slowly, 
came up when the embraces were over, 
and was formally presented by Mra. 
Lenox to Miss Dawson. 

“How like mine!” he thought. 
“And yet how unlike!” he thought 
again. 

Then, whiiz the sisters exchanged 
eager questions, Mrs. Lenox drew him 
aside, and said : 

“This is my little secret. Miss Daw- 
son is quite well again, and comes to 
take her sister's place. I have my 
governess, after all—the real one. And 
so you found your way!” 

“Yes,” hereplied. “Thanks for your 
guide. I shall not need it longer. I 
am going away to-morrow.” 

** Going—where ?” gasped Mrs. Len- 
ox, with wide-open eyes. 

“To Nottingham,” he said, quietly ; 
“to publish the banns.” 








Grown-up people really ought to be 
more careful. Among themselves it 
may seem but a small thing to give 
their word and take back their word. 
For them there are so many compensa- 
tions. Life lies at their feet, a party- 
colored india-rubber ball; they may 
kick it this way or kick it that, it turns 
up blue, yellow, or green, but always 
colored and glistening. Thus one sees 
it happen almost every day, and, with a 
jest and a laugh, the thing is over, and 
the disappointed one turns to fresh 
pleasure, lying ready to his hand. But 
with those who are below them, whose 
little globe is swayed by them, who 
rush to build star-pointing alhambras 
on their most casual word, they really 
ought to be more careful. 

In this case of the circus, for in- 
stance, it was not as if we had led up 
to the subject. It was they who began 
it entirely — prompted thereto by the 
local newspaper. ‘‘ What, a circus!” 
said they, in their irritating, casual 
way ; “that would be nice to take the 
| children to. Wednesday would be a 
good day. Suppose we go on Wednes- 
day. Oh, and pleats are being worn 
again, with rows of deep braid,” etc. 

What the others thought I know not; 
what they said, if they said anything, 





















































I did not comprehend. For me the house was burst- 
ing, walls seemed to cramp and to stifle, the roof was 
jumping and lifting. Escape was the imperative 
thing—to escape into the open air, to shake off bricks 
and mortar, and to wander in the unfrequented 
places of the earth, the more properly to take in the 
passion and the promise of the giddy situation. 

Nature seemed prim and staid that day, and the 
globe gave no hint that it was flying round a circus 
ring of its own. Could they really be true, I won- 
dered, all those bewildering things I had heard tell 
of circuses? Did long-tailed ponies really walk on 
their hind-legs and fire off pistols? Was it humanly 
possible for clowns to perform one-half of the be- 
witching drolleries recorded in history? And how, 
oh how, dare I venture to believe that, from off the 
backs of creamy Arab steeds, ladies of more than 
earthly beauty discharged themselves through paper 
hoops? No, it was not altogether possible, there 
must have been some exaggeration. Still I would 
be content with very little, I would take a low per- 
centage—a very small proportion of the circus myth 
would more than satisfy me. But again, even sup- 
posing that history were, once in a way, no liar, could 
it be that I myself was really fated to look upon this 
thing in the flesh and to live through it, to survive 
the rapture ? No, it was altogether too much. Some- 
thing was bound to happen, one of us would develop 
measles, the world would blow up with a loud ex- 
plosion. I must not dare, I must not presume, to 
entertain the smallest hope. I must endeavor stern- 
ly to think of something else. 

Needless to say I thought, I dreamed of nothing 
else, day or night. Waking, I walked arm-in-arm 
with a clown, and cracked a portentous whip to the 
brave music ofa band. Sleeping, I pursued—perched 
astride of a coal-black horse—a princess all gauze 
and spangles, who always managed to keep just one 
unattainable length ahead. In the early morning 
Harold and I, once fully awake, cross-examined each 
other as to the possibilities of this or that circus. 




















tradition, and exhausted the lore long ere the first 
housemaid was stirring. In this state of exaltation 
we slipped onward to what promised to be a day of 
all white days— which brings me right back to my 
text, that grown-up people really ought to be more 
careful. 

I had known it could never really be; I had said 
so to myself a dozen times. The vision was too 
sweetly ethereal for embodiment. Yet the pang of 
the disillusionment was none the less keen and sick- 
ening, and the pain was as that of a corporeal wound. 
It seemed strange and foreboding, when we entered 
the breakfast-room, not to find everybody cracking 
whips, jumping over chairs, and whooping in ecstatic 
rehearsal of the wild reality to come. The situation 
became grim and pallid indeed, when I caught the 
expressions “ garden-party” and “my mauve tulle,” 
and realized that they both referred to this very 
afternoon. And every minute, as I sat silent and 
listened, my heart sank lower and lower, descend- 
ing relentlessly like a clock-weight into my boot 
soles. 

Throughout my agony I never dreamed of resort- 
ing to a direct question, much less a reproach. Even 
during the period of joyful anticipation some fear 
of breaking the spell had kept me from any bald 
circus talk in the presence of them. But Harold, 
who was built in quite another way, so soon as he 
discerned the drift of their conversation and heard 
the knell of all his hopes, filled the room with wail 
and clamor of bereavement. The grinning welkin 
rang with “Circus!” “Circus!” shook the window- 
panes, the mocking walls re-echoed “Circus!” Cir- 
cus he would have, and the whole circus, and nothing 
but the circus. No compromise for him, no evasions, 
no fallacious, unsecured promises to pay. He had 
drawn his check on the Bank of Expectation, and it 
had got to be cashed then and there ; else, he would 
yell, and yell himself into a fit, and come out of it 
and yell again. Yelling should be his profession, his 
art, his mission, his career. He was qualified, he was 










































































resolute, and he was in no hurry to retire from 
the business. 

The noisy ones of the world, if they do not 
always shout themselves into the imperial purple, 
are sure at least of receiving attention. If they 
cannot sell everything at their own price, one 
thing—silence—must, at any cost, be purchased of 
them. Harold accordingly had to be consoled by 
the employment of every specious fallacy and 
base-born trick known to those whose doom it is 
‘to handle children. For me their hollow cajolery 
had no interest, I could pluck no consolation out 
of their bankrupt though prodigal, pledges. I 
only waited till that hateful well-known ‘Some 
other time, dear!” told me that hope was finally 
dead. Then I left the room without any remark. 
It made it worse—if anything could—to hear that 
stale, worn-out old phrase, still supposed by those 
dullards to have some efficacy. 

To nature, as usual, I drifted by instinct, and 
there, out of the track of humanity, under a 
friendly hedge-row had my black hour unseen. 
The world was a globe no longer, space was no 
more filled with whirling circuses of spheres. 
That day the old beliefs rose up and asserted 
themselves, and the earth was flat again—ditch- 
riddled, stagnant, and deadly flat. The unde- 
viating roads crawled straight and white, elms 
dressed themselves stiffly along inflexible hedges, 
all nature, centrifugal no longer, sprawled flatly 
in lines out to its farthest edge, and I felt just 
like walking out to that terminus, and dropping 
quietly off. Then, as I sat there, morosely chew- 
ing bits of stick, the recollection came back to 
me of certain fascinating advertisements I had 
spelled out in the papers—advertisements of great 
and happy men, owning big ships of tonnage run- 
ning into four figures, who yet craved, to “the 
extent of public supplication, for the sympathetic 
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co-operation of youths as apprentices. I did not 
rightly know what apprentices might be, nor 
whether I was yet big enough to be styled a 
youth ; but one thing seemed clear, that, by some 
such means as this, whatever the intervening hard- 
ships, I could eventually visit all the circuses of 
the world—the circuses of merry France and 
gaudy Spain, of Holland and Bohemia, of China 
and Peru. Here was a plan worth thinking out 
in all its bearings ; for something had presently to 
be done to end this intolerable state of things. 
Midday, and even feeding-time, passed by gloom- 
ily enough, till a small disturbance occurred 
which had the effect of releasing some of the elec- 
tricity with which the air was charged. Harold, 
it should be explained, was of a very different 
mental mould, and never brooded, moped, nor eat 
his heart out over any disappointment. One wild 
outburst—one dissolution of a minute into his 
original elements of air and water, of tears and 
outcry—so much insulted nature claimed. Then 
he would pull himself together, iron out his coun- 
tenance with a smile, and adjust himself to the 
new condition of things. If the gods are ever 
grateful to man for anything, it is when he is so 
good as to display a short memory. The Olym- 
pians were never slow to recognize this quality of 
Harold’s, in which, indeed, their salvation lay, and 
on this occasion their gratitude had taken the 
practical form of a fine fat orange, tough-rinded 
as oranges of those days were wont to be. This 
he had eviscerated in the good, old-fashioned 
manner, by biting out a hole in the shoulder, in- 
serting a lump of sugar therein, and then working 
it cannily till the whole soul and body of the 
orange passed, glorified through the sugar, into his 
being. Thereupon, filled full of orange-juice and 
iniquity, he conceived a deadly snare. Having 
deftly patted and squeezed the orange-skin till it 





resumed its original shape, he filled it up with water, in- 
serted a fresh lump of sugar in the orifice, and, issuing 
forth, blandly proffered it to me as I sat moodily in the 
doorway dreaming of strange wild circuses under tropic 
skies. Such a stale old dodge as this would hardly have 
taken me in at ordinary moments. But Harold had reck- 
oned rightly upon the disturbing effect of ill-humor, and 
had guessed, perhaps, that I thirsted for comfort and con- 
solation, and would not criticise too closely the source 
from which they came. Unthinkingly I grasped the golden 
fraud, which collapsed at my touch, and squirted its con- 
tents into my eyes and over my collar, till the innermost 
parts of me were damp with the water that had run down 
my neck. In an instant I had Harold down, and, with all 
the energy of which I was capable, devoted myself to 
grinding his head into the gravel ; while he, realizing that 
the closure was applied, and that the time for discussion: 
or argument was past, sternly concentrated his powers on 
kicking me in the stomach. 

Some people can never allow events to work themselves 
out quietly. At this juncture one of them swooped down 
on the scene, pouring shrill, misplaced abuse on both of 
us, on me for ill-treating my younger brother, whereas 
it was distinctly I who was the injured and the deceived ; 
on him for the high offence of assault and battery on a 
clean collar—a collar which I had myself deflowered and 
defaced, shortly before, in sheer desperate ill-temper. Dis- 
gusted and defiant we fled in different directions, rejoining 
each other later in the kitchen-garden ; and as we strolled 
along together, our short feud forgotten, Harold observed, 
gloomily: “I should like to be a cave-man, like Uncle 
George was tellin’ us about: with a flint hatchet and no 
clothes, and live in a cave and not know anybody!” 

“And if any one came to see us we didn’t like,” I joined 
in, catching on to the points of the idea, “we'd hit him 
on the head with the hatchet till he dropped down dead.” 

“ And then,” said Harold, warming up, “we'd drag him 
into the cave and skin him!” 





For a space we gloated silently over the fair scene our 
imaginations had conjured up. It was blood we felt the 
need of just then. We wanted no luxuries, nothing dear- 
bought nor far-fetched. Just plain blood, and nothing else, 
and plenty of it. 

Blood, however, was not to be had. The time was out 
of joint, and we had been born too late. So we went off 
to the greenhouse, crawled into the heating arrangement 
underneath, and played at the dark and dirty and unre- 
stricted life of cave-men till we were heartily sick of it. 
Then we emerged once more into historic times, and went 
off to the road to look for something living and sentient, 
to throw stones at. 

Nature, so often a cheerful ally, sometimes sulks and 
refuses to play. When in this mood she passes the word 
to her underlings, and all the little people of fur and 
feather take the hint and slip home quietly by back streets. 
In vain we scouted, lurked, crept, and ambuscaded. Evy- 
erything that usually scurried, hopped, or fluttered—the 
small society of the undergr owth—seemed to have engage- 
ments elsewhere. The horrid thought, that perhaps they 
had all gone off to the circus, occurred to us simultaneous- 
ly, and we humped ourselves up on the fence and felt bad. 
Even the sounds of approaching wheels failed to stir any 
interest in us. When you are bent on throwing stones at 
something, humanity seems obtrusive and better away. 
Then suddenly we both jumped off the fence together, our 
faces clearing. For our educated ear had told us that the 
approaching rattle could only proceed from a dog-cart, 
and we felt sure it must be the funny man. 

We called him the funny man because he was sad and 
serious, and said little, but gazed right into our souls, and 
made us tell him just what was on our minds at the time, 
and then came out with some magnificently luminous sug- 
gestion that cleared every cloud away. What was more, 
he would then go off with us at once and play the thing 
right out to its finish, earnestly and devotedly, putting all 
other things aside. So we called him the funny man, mean- 
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ing only that he was different from those others who 
thought it incumbent on them to play the painful 
mummer. The ideal as opposed to the real man was 
what we meant, only we were not acquainted with the 
phrase. Those others, with -their labored jests and 
clumsy contortions, doubtless flattered themselves that 
they were funny men ; we, who had to sit through and 
applaud the painful performance, knew better. 

He pulled up to a walk as soon as he caught sight 
of us, and the dog-cart crawled slowly along till it 
stopped just opposite. Then he leant his chin on his 
hand and regarded us long and soulfully, yet said he 
never a word; while we jigged up and down in the 
dust, grinning bashfully but with expectation. For 
you never knew exactly what this man might say or do. 

“You look bored,” he remarked, presently ; “ thor- 
oughly bored. Or else—let me see ; you're not mar- 
ried, are you?” 

He asked this in such sad earnestness that we has- 
tened to assure him we were not married, though 
we felt he ought to have known that much; we had 
been intimate for some time. 

“Then it’s only boredom,” he said. “Just satiety 
and world-weariness. Well, if you assure me you 
aren't married you can climb into this cart and Ill 
take you for adrive. I’m bored, too. I want to do 
something dark and dreadful and exciting.” 

We clambered in, of course, yapping with delight 
and treading all over his toes; and, as we set off, 
Harold demanded of him imperiously whither he was 
going. 

“My wife,” he replied, “has ordered me to go and 
look up the curate and bring him home to tea. Does 
that sound sufficiently exciting for you?” 

Our faces fell. The curate of the hour was not a 
success, from our point of view. He was not a funny 
man, in any sense of the word. 

- but I’m not going to,” he added, cheerfully. 
“Then I was to stop at some cottage and ask—what 
was it? There was nettle-rash mixed up in it, I’m sure. 
But never mind, I’ve forgotten, and it doesn’t matter. 
Look here, we're three desperate young fellows who 
stick at nothing. Suppose we go off to the circus?” 

Of certain supreme moments it is not easy to write. 
The varying shades and currents of emotion may in- 
deed be put into words by those specially skilled that 
way ; they often are, at considerable length. But the 
sheer, crude article itself—the strong, live thing that 
leaps up inside you and swells and strangles you—the 














dizziness of revulsion that takes the breath like cold 
water—who shall depict this and live? All I knew 
was, that I would have died then and there, cheerfully, 
for the funny man; that I longed for red Indians to 
spring out from the hedge on the dog-cart ; just to 
show what I would do ; and that, with all this, I could 
not find the least little word to say to him. 

Harold was less taciturn. With shrill voice, uplifted 
in solemn chant, he sang the great spheral circus-song, 
and the undying glory of the King. Of its timeless be- 
ginning he sang, of its fashioning by cosmic forces, 
and of its harmony with the stellar plan. Of horses he 
sang, of their strength, their swiftness, and their docil- 
ity as to tricks. Of clowns again, of the glory of knav- 
ery, and of the eternal type that shall endure. Lastly 
he sang of Her—the Woman of the Ring—flawless, 
complete, untrammelled in each subtly curving limb ; 
earth’s highest output, time’s noblest expression. At 
least, he doubtless sang all these things and more—he 
certainly seemed to; though all that was distinguish- 
able was “ we’re-goin’-to-the-circus!” and then, once 








more, “we’re-goin’-to-the-circus !”—the sweet rhythmic 
phrase repeated again and again. But indeed I can- 
not be quite sure, for I heard confusedly, as in a dream. 
Wings of fire sprang from the old mare’s shoulders. 
We whirled on our way through purple clouds, and 
earth and the rattle of wheels were far away below. 


The dream and the dizziness were still in my head 
when I found myself, scarce conscious of intermediate 
steps, seated actually in the circus at last, and took in 
the first sniff of that intoxicating circus smell that will 
stay by me while this clay endures. The place was 
beset by a hum and a glitter and a mist ; suspense 
brooded large o’er the blank, mysterious arena. Strung 
up to the highest pitch of expectation, we knew not 
from what quarter, in what divine shape, the first sur- 
prise would come. 

A thud of unseen hoofs first set us a-quiver ; then a 
crash of cymbals, a jangle of bells, a hoarse applauding 
roar, and Coralie was in the midst of us, whirling past 
*twixt earth and sky, now erect, flushed, radiant, now 
crouched to the flowing mane ; swung and tossed and 
moulded by the maddening dance-music of the band. 
The mighty whip of the count in the frock-coat marked 
time with pistol-shots; his war-cry, whooping clear 
above the music, fired the blood with a passion for 
splendid deeds, as Coralie, laughing exultant, crashed 
through the paper hoops. We gripped the red cloth 
in front of us, and our souls sped round and round 








with Coralie, leaping with her, prone with her, swung 
by mane or tail with her. It was not only the ravish- 
ment of her delirious feats, nor her cream-colored horse 
of fairy breed, long-tailed, roe-footed, an enchanted 
prince surely, if ever there was one! It was her more 
than mortal beauty—displayed, too, under conditions 
never vouchsafed to us before—that held us spell- 
bound. What princess had arms so dazzlingly white, 
or went delicately clothed in such pink and spangles ? 
Hitherto we had known the outward woman as but a 
drab thing, hour-glass shaped, nearly legless, bunched 
here, constricted there ; slow of movement, and given to 
deprecating lusty action of limb. Here was a revela- 
tion! From henceforth our imaginations would have 
to be revised and corrected up to date. In one of those 
swift rushes the mind makes in high-strung moments, I 
saw myself and Coralie, close enfolded, pacing the world 
together, o’er hill and plain, through storied cities, past 
rows of applauding relations—I in my Sunday knicker- 
bockers, she in her pink and spangles. 

Summers sicken, flowers fail and die, all beauty but 
rides round the ring and out at the portal; even so Cora- 
lie passed in her turn, poised sideways, panting, on her 
steed, lightly swayed as a tulip-bloom, bowing on this 
side and on that as she disappeared ; and with her 
went my heart and my soul, and all the light and the 
glory and the entrancement of the scene. 

Harold woke up with a gasp. ‘‘Wasn’t she beauti- 
ful?” he said, in quite a subdued way for him. I felt 
a momentary pang. We had been friendly rivals be- 
fore, in many an exploit; but here was altogether a 
more serious affair. Was this, then, to be the begin- 
ning of strife and coldness, of civil war on -the hearth- 
stone and the sundering of old ties? Then I recol- 
lected the true position of things, and felt very sorry 
for Harold ; for it was inexorably written that he would 
have to give way to me, since I was the elder. Rules 
were not made for nothing, in a sensibly constructed 
universe. 

There was little more to wait for, now Coralie had 














gone ; yet I lingered still, on the chance of her appear- 
ing again. Next moment the clown tripped up and fell 
flat, with magnificent artifice, and at once fresh emotions 
began to stir. Love had endured its little hour, and 
stern ambition now asserted itself. Oh, to be a splendid 
fellow like this, self-contained, ready of speech, agile be- 
yond conception, braving the forces of society, his hand 
against everyone, yet always getting the best of it! 
What freshness of humor, what courtesy to dames, what 
triumphant ability to discomfit rivals, frock-coated and 
mustached though they might be! And what a grand, 
self-confident straddle of the legs! Who could desire 
a finer career than to go through life thus gorgeously 
equipped! Success was his key-note, adroitness his 
panoply, and the mellow music of laughter his instant 
reward. Even Coralie’s image wavered and receded. I 
would come back to her in the evening, of course ; but I 
would be a clown all the working hours of the day. 

The short interval was ended: the band, with long- 
drawn chords, sounded a prelude touched with signifi- 
cance ; and the programme, in letters overtopping their 
fellows, proclaimed Zephyrine, the Bride of the Desert, 
in her unequalled bareback equestrian interlude. So 
sated was I already with beauty and with wit, that I 
hardly dared hope for a fresh emotion. Yet her title 
was tinged with romance, and Coralie’s display had 
aroused in me an interest in her sex which even herself 
had failed to satisfy entirely. 

Brayed in by trumpets, Zephyrine swung passionate- 
ly into the arena. With a bound she stood erect, one 
foot upon each of her supple, plunging Arabs; and at | 
once I knew that my fate was sealed, my chapter closed, 
and the Bride of the Desert was the one bride for me. 
Black was her raiment, great silver stars shone through 
it, caught in the dusky twilight of her gauze; black as 
her own hair were the two mighty steeds she bestrode. 
In a tempest they thundered by, in a whirlwind, a si- 
rocco of tan; her cheeks bore the kiss of an Eastern 
sun, and the sand-storms of her native desert were her 
satellites. What was Coralie, with her pink silk, her 








golden hair, and slender limbs, beside 
this magnificent, full-figured Cleopatra ? 
In a twinkling we were scouring the 
desert—she and I and the two coal- 
black horses. Side by side, keeping 
pace in our swinging gallop, we dis- 
tanced the ostrich, we outstrode the 
zebra; and, as we went, it seemed the 
wilderness blossomed like the rose. 


I know not rightly how we got home 
that evening. On the road there were 
everywhere strange presences, and the 
thud of phantom hoofs encircled us. In 
my nose was the pungent, circus smell, 
the crack of the whip, and the frank 
laugh of the clown were in my ears. 
The funny man thoughtfully abstained 
from conversation, and left our illusion 
quite alone, sparing us all jarring 
criticism and analysis; and he gave me 
no chance, when he deposited us at our 
gate, to get rid of the clumsy expres- | 
sions of gratitude I had been laboriously 
framing. For the rest of the evening, 
distraught and silent, I only heard the 
march-music of the band, playing on in 
some corner of my brain. When at last 
my head touched the pillow, in a trice 
I was with Zephyrine, riding the bound- 
less Sahara, cheek to cheek, the world 
well lost; while at times, through the ] 
sand-clouds that encircled us, glim- 
mered the eyes of Coralie, touched, one 
fancied, with something of a tender 
reproach. 





THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER 
A SKETCH CONTAINING THREE POINTS OF VIEW 


By Richard Harding Davis 


Wuat THE Porr LavrEATE WROTE. 


“THERE are girls in the Gold Reef City 
There are mothers and children too ! 
And they cry, ‘Hurry up for pity!’ 
So what can a brave man do? 


“I suppose we were wrong, were mad 
men, 
Still I think at the Judgment Day, 
When God sifts the good from the bad 
men, 
There'll be something more to say.” 


War MoRE THE Lorp CuIEF JUSTICE 
FOUND TO SAY. 


“In this case we know the immedi- 
ate consequence of your crime. It has 
been the loss of human life,.it has been 
the disturbance of public peace, it has 
been the creation of a certain sense of 
distrust of public professions and of 
public faith. . . . The sentence of this 
Court therefore is that, as to you, Lean- 
der Starr Jameson, you be confined for 
a period of fifteen months without hard 
labor ; that you Sir John Willoughby 
have ten months’ imprisonment; and 
that you, etc., etc.” 

London Times, July 29th. 


“Recaiz” Biake 


ABOUT IT. 


Wuat THE How. 


THOUGHT 


‘“*H. M. Hottoway Prison, 
* July 28th. 

“T am going to keep a diary while I 
am in prison, that is, if they will let 
me. I never kept one before because I 
hadn’t the time ; when I was home on 
leave there was too much going on to 
bother about it, and when I was up 
country I always came back after a 
day’s riding so tired out that I was too 
sleepy to write anything. And now 
that I have the time, I won’t have any- 
thing to write about. I fancy that 
more things happened to me to-day 
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than are likely to happen again for the 
next eight mouths, so I will make this 
day take up as much room in the diary 
as it can. Iam writing this on the 
back of the paper the Warder uses for 
his official reports, while he is hunting 
up cells to put us in. We came down 
on him rather unexpectedly and he is 
rattled. 

“ Of course, I had prepared myself for 
this after a fashion, but now I see that 
somehow I never really thought I would 
be in here, and all my friends outside, 
and everything going on the same as 
though I wasn’t alive somewhere. It’s 
like telling yourself that your horse 
can’t possibly pull off a race, so that 
you won't mind so much if he don’t, 
but you always feel just as bad when 
he comes in a loser. A man can’t fool 
himself into thinking one way when he 
is hoping the other. 

“But I am glad it is over, and 
settled. It was a great bore not know- 
ing your luck and having the thing 
hanging over your head every morning 
when you woke up. Indeed it was 
quite a relief when the counsel got all 
through arguing over those proclama- 
tions, and the Chief Justice summed 
up, but I nearly went to sleep when I 
found he was going all over it again to 
the jury. I didn’t understand about 
those proclamations myself and I'll lay 
a fiver the jury didn’t either. The Col- 
onel said he didn’t. I couldn’t keep 
my mind on what Russell was explain- 
ing about, and I got to thinking how 
much old Justice Hawkins looked like 
the counsel in ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
when they tried the knave of spades 
for stealing the tarts. He had just the 
same sort of a beak and the same sort 
of a wig, and I wondered why he 
had his wig powdered and the others 
didn’t. Pollock’s wig had a hole in the 
top ; you could see it when he bent over 
to take notes. He was always taking 
notes. I don’t believe he understood 
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about those proclamations either, he 
never seemed to listen anyway. 

“The Chief Justice certainly didn’t 
love us very much, that’s sure; and he 
wasn’t going to let anybody else love 
us either. I felt quite the Christian 
Martyr when Sir Edward was speaking 
in defence. He made it sound as 
though we were all a lot of Adelphi 
heroes and ought to be promoted and 
have medals, but when Lord Russell 
started in to read the Riot Act at us I 
began to believe that hanging was too 
good forme. I’msure I never knew I 
was disturbing the peace of nations ; it 
seems like such a large order for a sub- 
altern. 

“ But the worst was when they made 
us stand up before all those people to 
receive sentence. I must say I felt 
shaky about the knees then, not be- 
cause I was afraid of what was coming, 
but because it was the first time I had 
ever been pointed out to people, and 
made to feel ashamed. And having 
those girls there, too, looking at one. 
That wasn’t just fair to us. It made 
me feel about ten years old, and for 
some reason I remembered how the 
Head Master used to call me to his 
desk. ‘Blake Senior,’ he used to say, 
‘two pages of Horace and keep in 
bounds for a week.’ And then I heard 
our names and the months and my 
name and ‘eight months’ imprison- 
ment,’ and there was a bustle and mur- 
mur and the tipstaves cried, ‘Order in 
the Court,’ and the Judges stood up 
and shook out their big red skirts as 
though they were shaking off the con- 
tamination of our presence and rustled 
away, and I sat down wondering how 
long eight months was, and wishing 
they'd given me as much as they gave 
the Doctor. 

“They put us in a room together then 
and our counsel said how sorry they 
were, and shook hands and went off to 
dinner and left us. I thought they 
might have waited with us and been a 
little late for dinner just that once ; but 
no one waited except a lot of costers 
outside whom we did not know. It was 
eight o'clock and still quite light when 
we came out, and there was a line of 
four-wheelers and a hansom ready for 
us. I'd been hoping they would take 
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us out by the Strand entrance, just be- 
cause I'd like to have seen it again, but 
they marched us instead through the 
main quadrangle—a beastly gloomy 
courtyard that echoed, and out, into 
Carey Street—such a dirty gloomy 
street. The costers and clerks set up 
a sort of a cheer when we came out, and 
one of them cried, ‘God bless you, sir’ 
to the doctor, but I was sorry they 
cheered. It seemed like kicking against 
the umpire’s decision—and none of us 
were doing that. The Colonel and I got 
into a hansom together and we trotted 
off into Chancery Lane and turned 
into Holborn. Most of the shops were 
closed and the streets looked empty, 
but there was a lighted clock-face over 
Mooney’s public-house, and the hands 
stood at a quarter past eight. I didn’t 
know where Holloway was, and was 
hoping they would have to take us 
through some decent streets to reach 
it; but we didn’t see a part of the city 
that meant anything to me, or that I 
would choose to travel through again. 
‘Neither of us talked, and I imag- 
ined that the people in the streets knew 
we were going to prison, and I kept 
my eyes on the enamel card on the 
back of the apron. I suppose I read, 
‘Two- wheeled hackney carriage: if 
hired and discharged within the four- 
mile limit, 1/,’ at least a hundred times. 


‘I got more sensible after a bit, and 


when we had turned into Gray’s Inn 
Road I looked up and saw a tram in 
front of us with ‘Holloway Road and 
King’s X’ painted on the steps, and 
the Colonel saw it about the same time 
I fancy, for we each looked at the other, 
and the Colonel raised his eyebrows. 
It showed us that the cabman at least 
knew where we were going. 

“<«They might have taken us for a 
turn through the West End first, I 
think,’ the Colonel said. ‘Id like to 
have had a look around, wouldn’t you ? 
This isn’t a cheerful neighborhood, is 
it ?’ 

“There were a lot of children playing 
in St. Andrew's Gardens, and a crowd 
of them ran out just as we passed, 
shrieking and laughing over nothing, 
the way kiddies do, and that was about 
the only pleasant sight in the ride. I 
had quite a turn when we came to the 
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New Hospital just beyond, for I thought 
it was Holloway, and it came over me 
what eight months in such a place 
meant. I believe if I hadn’t pulled 
myself up sharp, I'd have jumped out 
into the street andrun away. It didn’t 
last more than a few seconds, but I 
don’t want any more like them. I was 
afraid, afraid—there’s no use pretend- 
ing it was anything else. I was in a 
dumb, silly funk, and I turned sick in- 
side and shook, as I have seen a horse 
shake when he shies at nothing and 
sweats and trembles down his sides. 
“During those few seconds it seemed 
to be more than I could stand, I felt sure 
that I couldn’t do it—that I'd go mad 
if they tried to force me. The idea 
was so terrible—of not being master 
over your own legs and arms, to have 
your flesh and blood and what brains 
God gave you buried alive in stone- 
walls as though they were in a safe 
with a time-lock on the door set for 
eight months ahead. There’s nothing 
to be afraid of in a stone-wall really, 
it’s not half so effective as a Boer’s rifle; 
but it’s the idea of the thing—of not 
being free to move about, especially to 
a chap that has always lived in the open 
as I have, and has had men under him. 
It was no wonder I was in a funk for a 
minute. Ill bet a fiver the others 
were, too, if they'll only own up to it. 
I don’t mean for long, but just when 
the idea first laid hold of them. Any- 
way it was a good lesson to me, and if I 
catch myself thinking of it again Tl 
whistle or talk to myself out loud and 
think of something cheerful. And I 
don’t mean to be one of those chaps 
who spends his time in jail counting 
the stones in his cell or training spiders 
or measuring how many of his steps 
make a mile, for madness lies that way. 
I mean to sit tight and think of all 
the good times I’ve had, and go over 
them in my mind very slowly so as to 
make them last longer and remember 
who was there and what we said and 
the jokes and all that; I'll go over 
house-parties I have been on and the 
times I’ve had in the Riviera, and scout- 
ing parties Dr. Jim led up country 
when we were taking Matabele Land. 


“They say that if you’re good here 
they give you books to read after a 
month or two, and then I can read up 
all those instructive chaps that a fel- 
low never does read until he’s in hos- 
pital. 

“ But that’s crowding ahead a bit ; I 
must keep to what happened to-day. 
We struck York Road at the back of 
the Great Western Terminus, and I 
half hoped we might see some chap we 
knew coming or going away, 1 would 
like to have waved my hand to him. It 
would have been fun to have seen his 
surprise the next morning when he 
read in the paper that he had been bow- 
ing to jail-birds, and then I would like 
to have cheated the tipstaves out of 
just one more friendly good-by. I 
wanted to say good-by to somebody, 
but I really couldn’t feel sorry to see 
the last of anyone of those we passed 
in the streets—they were such a dirty, 
unhappy-looking lot, and the railroad 
wall ran on forever apparently, and we 
might have been in a foreign country 
for all we knew of it. There were just 
sooty gray brick tenements and gas- 
works on one side, and the railroad 
cutting on the other, and semaphores 
and telegraph wires over head, and 
smoke and grime everywhere, it looked 
exactly like the sort of street that should 
lead to a prison, and it seemed a pity 
to take a smart hansom and a good 
cob into it. 

“It was just a bit different from our 
last ride together—rather, when we 
rode through the night from Krugers- 
Dorp with hundreds of horses’ hoofs 
pounding on the soft veldt behind us, 
and the carbines clanking against the 
stirrups as they swung on the sling 
belts. We were being hunted then, 
harassed on either side, scurrying for 
our lives like the Derby Dog in a race- 
track when everyone hoots him and no 
one man steps out to help—we were 
sick for sleep, sick for food, lashed by 
the rain and we knew that we were 
beaten ; but we were free still and under 
open skies with the derricks of the 
Rand rising like gallows on our left, 
and Johannesberg only fifteen miles 
away.” 











Any one of the “Three Misses Ker- 
shaw” might have, at some time in the 
past, laid claims to good looks, and al- 
though when they had first arrived at 
Mendham Miss Eudora’s hair was gray, 
yet it was well remembered that she 
had been considered quite pretty. The 
pastor of the First Church (who had 





The pastor had paid her marked attention. 


buried his wife only a twelvenionth be- 
fore) had paid her marked attention. 
Unfortunately for the matrimonial 
prospects of the trio no one could ever 
have married one of them who was not 
acceptable in every way 
to the others. Now, as 
it is impossible for a 
man to make love to 
three women who live 
under the same roof 
without getting himself 








into trouble, no one had ever actually 
dared to propose. 

Miss Emmerett, the eldest, was en- 
tirely without guile, and depended 
largely upon ejaculatory prayer; her 
merey was seldom tempered with the 
sternness of justice, and it was her aim 
to do good as long as she lived. The 
condition of people’s souls was her one 
absorbing topic, and incredulity had no 
part in her moral or mental composi- 
tion. A clever hypocrite could have 
lived with her unmolested, but an or- 
dinarily honest mortal could not have 
withstood her oft-expressed spiritual 
anxiety without a loss of nervous vital- 
ity. 

Miss Eudosia, the second sister, who 
had been counted an invalid in the 
days of her extreme youth, still claimed 
some privileges derived therefrom, and 
her energy as to the matter of souls 
was not so apparent as was her sister's. 
In fact, Miss Eudosia hated trouble. 
If roused, however, it had been proven 
that she possessed a ‘battery of sarcasm 
sufficient to melt the tenderest earthly 
sentiments. She believed, moreover, 
that she had more common-sense than 
most people, which was the truth. 

As for Miss Eudora, 
the youngest, she ac- 
cepted the advices of 
her sisters so readily 
that it might have been 
said she was perpetually 
in a state of uncondi- 
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tional surrender. 
Miss Eudora still 
possessed dimples, 
and any one of the 
three would tell you 
that gray 
hair ran in 
their fam- 
ily. 

It was a 
sunny day in the middle of 
July and “The Misses Ker- 
shaw” had driven to the village 
for their mail. It was never 
very large, consisting usually of 
one or two letters from the cor- 
responding agents of some mis- 
sionary society, and a few cop- 
ies of papers whose only differ- 
ence was in their titles, and 
whose contents might have 
been exchanged without alter- 
ing their policy. Of course, 
there was the village journal, the Glean- 
er, which contained all the news of the 
outside world in which they could pos- 
sibly feel the slightest interest. 
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The thermometer at the village drug- 
store on this day had recorded ninety- 
four degrees. The grass on either side 
of the road was gray with the dust of 
a rainless fortnight. Even the cobwebs 
that stretched from stalk to 
stalk in the cornfields were 
heavy with the thick, white 
powder. 

The Misses Kershaw were 
driving along in a decrepit bas- 
ket phaeton ; there was an odor 
of alpaca in the air about them. 
The two elder were seated to- 
gether, and Miss Eudora was 
propped in a little seat against 
the dash-board with her back 
to the yellowish-white nag. All 
three of the Misses Kershaw 
wore green veils, and Miss Eu- 
dora’s had been pulled up so 
that it formed a straight line 
across the tip of her nose and 
just hid herears. She was opening the 
village paper. 

The old horse had fallen into a walk. 
As he had become hardened to the slap- 


“In the village last night. Dr. Hodgman’s house was entered.''—Page 710. 
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ping of the reins on his back, he 
plodded along thoughtfully, his head 
and tail swinging from side to side. 
Miss Emmerett jerked the reins, and 
as she did so a 
strange sound 
issued from be- 
hind her thick 
green veil. 

“Don’t do 
that, Emmerett,” 
said Miss Eudo- 
sia, “it makesme 
nervous.” 

“T was only 
trying to cluck 
to him, my dear,” 
answered Miss 
Emmerett. 
“That was the 

way John used to 
make him go.” 

“You do it 
beautifully,” said 
Miss Eudosia, 
cuttingly, “ but I 
prefer the dust.” 

Miss Eudora 
smiled, and the 
dimples showed 
quite plainly. 

Atthis moment 
they came to a 
slight decline, 
and the phaeton, 
running up on 
the horse’s heels, 
pushed him into 
a stiff-legged trot. 
He slowly forged 
ahead out of the 
dry, stifling 
cloud that en- 
veloped him. 

“T don’t think 
the harness is on 
right,” said Miss 
Emmerett, as the 
shafts suddenly tossed up almost as 
high as the horse’s ears. ‘‘Mary said 
she didn’t know much about harness- 
ing a horse.” 

“T think she has -done very well,” 
said Miss Eudosia ; “I helped her put 
it on.” There was no sarcasm this 
time. 

“We'll never get a man like John 


"Oh, you beast!” 
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again,” sighed Miss Eudora, spreading 
the copy of the Gleaner out on her 
knees. 

“He was always very repentant,” 
said Miss Eudosia, “I think ‘<4 

But what she was going to say can 
never be recorded, for she was inter- 
rupted by a little shriek from the figure 
on the low settee. 

“Oh, oh, robbers!” Miss Eudora 
glanced up at her sisters, her mouth 
wore a frightened look. 

Miss Emmerett clucked successfully 
to the horse, this time without opposi- 
tion, and half glanced over her shoulder. 

“Where?” inquired Eudosia, in- 
credulously. 

“In the village—last night. 
Hodgman’s house was entered.” 

“JT don’t suppose they got much 

there,” said Miss 
Eudosia. 

“©Oh, dear, and 

Mr. Berry’s also. 

What shall we 

do?” 

“We must get 

aman,” said Miss 

n-,, Lmmerett, firm- 

a 


Dr. 


y: 
Now the Misses 


Kershaw were 

quite wealthy. 
The old horse 

had turned 

through a gate- 

way to the left of 

the road. <A very 

pretty house with 

a Grecian front 

was at the end of 

the short drive- 

way. Vines 

climbed up the 

pillars and hon- 

eysuckle swayed 

about the window 

frames. Half- 

concealed by a clump of 

evergreens at the back 

was a diminutive stable. 

The former occupant of 

the place, being of a ro- 

mantic turn of mind, had 

named the domicile “ Ab- 

bey Lodge.” As there was 

no abbey and no lodge 


—Page 711. 
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As the three watched him, he struck a match on the stone post, and lit his pipe.—Page 713. 


this must be put down to romanticism 
entirely. And not content with thus 
naming his dwelling, the former owner 
had inserted a slab of marble bearing 
the name of his choice into one of the 
huge stone gate-posts. 

Since the advent of the Misses Ker- 
shaw some inconsiderate and facetious 
individual had inscribed a large “‘ T” at 
the beginning, so that it now read 
“Tabbey Lodge.” 

The Misses Kershaw had either not 
seen fit to notice this, or it had escaped 
their attention, for there it stood. 

The driveway up to the house was 
made of crushed blue-stone. As it had 
been little used, the phaeton crunched 
its way noisily up to the front porch, 
thus signalling its own approach. 

The figure of a tall woman came out 
of a doorway. She was wiping her 
hands upon a checked apron, and as 
Miss Emmerett pulled up at the step 
she called : 

“Hold his head, Mary, while we all 
get out.” 

It was a very remarkable thing. The 
Misses Kershaw had not even felt enough 
sentiment to name the yellowish-white 
steed. He had always been “the 
horse ” to them and nothing more. 

Miss Eudora had disappeared within 
the house, but soon emerged carrying in 
her hand some lumps of sugar. She 
walked about the phaeton to where 
Mary was holding the horse’s head away 


from her—with the bridle grasped 
firmly in both hands. Miss Eudora 
held one of the lumps of sugar in her 
outstretched palm. The horse caught 
one of her fingers with his thick flop- 
ping lips, and Eudora, with a nervous * 
scream, dropped the lump on the 
ground. 

“Oh, you beast!” she said. “He 
would have bitten me.” 

Foiled in his attempt to get at the 
tempting morsel the horse stepped for- 
ward. 

“ Hold him!” cried Miss Eudora. 

Mary twitched the bridle so fiercely 
that the horse began to back and toss 
his head. At last, however, he stopped 
and suffered himself to be led up to the 
stable. The harness was removed in 
somewhat unusual sections and he was 
tied to the stall with a bow knot. 

For the last four days the poor 
beast’s life had been a puzzle to him. 
He had missed his early morning meal 
altogether and had been watered at 
most irregular intervals ; his coat also 
showed the need of a curry-comb, and 
he had cast a shoe without it having 
been observed. 

“Oh, Emmerett,” cried Miss Eudora, 
when she came into the house, “we 
must get a man. You should have 
seen the way that horse behaved !” 

At this moment Mary, who had suc- 
ceeded in disentangling the horse from 
his surroundings unaided, appeared’ at 
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the threshold. Mary was strong and 
muscular. She was young and had 
fine eyes and large features. 

“Tf it please you, mum,” she said, 
looking at the group and 
addressing no one in par- 
ticular, “might I get 
away to-night? My sis- 
ter’s child is ill and the 
poor girl is most worked 
out wid watchin’.” 

“ Why, certainly,” said 
Miss Emmerett, breath- 
ing a half-audible prayer 
for the infant’s immedi- 
ate recovery. 

After supper had been 
finished and the gleam- 
ing table-cloth removed, 
the three sisters sat out 
on the porch in the twi- 
light. The crickets were 
chirping and a tree-frog 
raised his “ clack, clack,” 
from a neighboring elm. 

In the direction of the 

river a silvery vail of mist 

was rising against the hills ; a few fire- 
flies glinted over the uncut lawn.” 

“The grass is growing very long,” 
said Miss Eudora. 

“We must have a man,” said Miss 
Emmerett, as if at last she had de- 
cided. “ We'll advertise to-morrow.” 

“Oh, dear me,” said Eudora, stopping 
her employment of stroking the black 
cat underneath the chin and raising 
both her hands, ‘“‘ Mary is away and we 
forgot about the robbers.” 

“Tt’s growing very dark,” said Miss 
Emmerett. 

“And damp too, don’t you think ?” 
said Miss Eudora. “Let’s go into the 
house.” 

They arose and carried in the cush- 
ions. 

“Don’t you think ‘we had better 
bring the chairs 
in?” said the eldest 
sister. 

“The lawn-mower 
also?” suggested 
Miss Eudosia. 

Whether sh 
meant it or fo 
the sisters were 
about to comply, 


Cs 
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when the youngest gazed down the 
walk. 

“Oh, oh!” she said, “ there’s a man 
standing by the gate.” 

Sure enough. There 
he was, quite plain to be 
seen in the dim light,-but 
as the three watched him 
he struck a match on the 
stone post, lit his pipe, 
and walked on down the 
road, 

“ Let’s be sure we lock 
up carefully,” Eudosia 
said, slamming the door. 
There was no light in the 
hall, but the eldest Miss 
Kershaw appeared with a 
candle and they made the 
rounds ; tested the lock of 
every window and paused 
before the hat-rack. 

“Let's take the big 
chair and put it there at 
the bottom of the stairs,” 
the eldest suggested, “as 
a sort of blockade.” 

“A brilliant idea. I shall wait here 
for you,” said the second, seating her- 
self on the top stair. ; 

It was a very quaint old chair, that 
had belonged to the Kershaws for a 
number of years and had a history. 

Their only brother, who had soon 
spent his share of the family inheritance 
—long before he died—had purchased 
this chair in 
England. It 
was of heavy 
oak, carved 
with archaic- 
looking fig- 
ures, and bore 
the date, 1690, 
in the rough 
scroll work at 
the top. The seat was low, and the arms 
were heavy and of a peculiar shape. It 
had not been purchased for its beauty, 
but for another reason that had ap- 
pealed entirely to a peculiar vein in Mr. 
Robert Kershaw’s nature. 

As they'lifted it across the hall and 
placed it at the bottom of the stairs 
with a thump, Miss Emmerett spoke up. 

“T wonder if it’s securely caught,” 
she said. 
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“Oh, it’s been so 
for years,” said Miss 
Eudosia from the top 
of the stairs. “It’s 
perfectly safe.” 

“Will you ever for- 
get the fun we had,” 
laughed Miss Eudora, 
as if at some recollec- 
tion. “Poor Robert 
delighted in it, didn’t 
he. I think I will 
keep a light in my room,” she added. 

“Yes,” remarked Miss Eudosia, lean- 
ing over the banisters, “you sleep so 
much better with it, you know.” 

At half-past one o’clock that night 
Miss Eudora had not gone to sleep at 
all. She had made up her mind that 
there was no use trying to with the can- 
dle burning there upon the table. 

Emmerett, after many prayers, had 
blown out hers some time ago, and Eu- 
dosia had dispensed with one altogether. 

“T know I’m brave enough to do it,” 
said Miss Eudora, half-rising, and then 
she paused, her heart beating almost 
audibly. Surely, yes surely, there was 
some one moving down below! 

“Oh, why did we let Mary leave ? She 
can scream so 
loudly,” said Eu- 
dora, remember- 
ing the time that 
the domestic had 
thought she had 
seen the ghost of 
the former owner 
of the house. 
“Mercy! What 
shall we do? What 
shall we do?” 

To reach her sis- 
ters’ rooms it was 
necessary for her 
to go out into the 
hall. 

There, there it 
was again! Foot- 
steps stealing 
across the dining- 
room. She even 
detected the jin- 

gle of the glass candelabrum on the 
sideboard. 

Eudora was too frightened to raise 
her voice. She paused for a minute 
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and then, picking up the light, opened 
her door. The rays threw the shadow 
of the banisters across the opposite 
wall. If Miss Kershaw had been ter- 
rified before, she was now absolutely 
paralyzed with horror, for she had 
plainly perceived a man’s face looking 
through the railings. As soon as she 
had seen it, however, it had disappeared. 

Under the influence of fear and ex- 
citement women have done many un- 
expected and wondrous things, so his- 
tory has recorded. Miss Eudora stepped 
boldly out to the hall and held the light 
high above her head. 

“Who are you?” she asked, quite 
calmly. Getting no response she leaned 
out and distinctly saw a man standing 
within a few feet of her. He began to 
move silently down the stairs, and as he 
did so the back of his knees struck the 
seat of the great oak chair and he sat 
down suddenly and hard. 

Then the most surprising thing oc- 
curred. Instantly there was a snap, a 
sharp click, and two 
curved iron rods sprang 
from the arms of the 
chair. At the same 
time two other rods, 
bent in semicircular 
form, flew out from the 
back. The first came 
across the man’s legs 
and the last firmly en- 
closed his shoulders. 

“Well, I’ll be 
damned,” said the man, 
aloud. 

Whether it was this 
remark, or the noise of 
the clicking, that broke down Eudora’s 
calmness, cannot be told, but she 
dropped the candle with a shrill scream 
and ran for Eudosia’s room. She 
plunged into her sister’s arms at the 
door. 

“ Oh,” she sobbed, “there’s a man—a 
man in the house!” 

They listened. Nothing could be 
heard and it was pitch dark. 

Although there was certainly no ob- 
ject in whispering, under the circum- 
stances, Eudosia whispered : 

“Are you sure, my dear? 
Listen !” 

At this minute the eldest came from 











Hush ! 
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her room also. ‘I heard something 
moving, too,” she said. “ Perhaps he 
has been frightened off. Let’s shout.” 
Then, before the others could agree, 
she leaned out and said, tremulously: 
“Ts anyone down there ?” 
There was no reply. 
“He’s gone away;” she said. 
“He can’t get 
away, broke in 
Miss Eudora. “Oh, 
dear! he’s caught 
in brother Robert's 
chair.” 
“Hush!” said the 
second sister, “I 
hear someone, sure- 
ly!” 
“What's got hold of me?” came a 
deep voice from below. 
This time the sisters screamed and 
ran into the bedroom. 
‘*Open the window and call for help.” 
“T can’t. It’s nailed down,” said 
Eudosia. 
‘‘Then strike a match or I shall faint,” 
said Eudora, reaching along the dress- 
ing-case. 


In her excitement her fingers caught 
the edge of the match-box, and its con- 


tents were thrown on the floor. ‘Oh, 
darn it !” whispered the youngest Miss 
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Kershaw, in her excitement. “I have 
upset the matches.” 

At this moment Miss Eudosia found 
one on the carpet. 

With a trembling hand she lit the 
candle. 

“Ladies, oh, ladies,” came a mascu- 
line voice, “ I’m not going to harm you.” 

“He says he won't 
harm us,” whis- 
pered Miss Eu- 
dora. 

“That's very 
kind of him,” re- 
plied Miss Eudosia, 
cuttingly. 

And now Miss 
Emmerett plucked 

up courage. She walked to the door. 

“Man,” she said, “get out the way 
you came.” 

There was no answer to this, but a 
smothered exclamation. “I can’t get 
out,” said the voice. ‘Come down and 
turn me loose.” 

“We must go for someone,” one of 
the sisters said. 

“We'll have to pass right by him,” 
said Miss Eudora. “Hush! He’s 
talking.” 

“Now, ladies,” came from the dark- 
ness, pleadingly. “Jes’ listen. You've 
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got me for fair, and if you let me go 
I'll never do so any more.” 

This touched a chord in Miss Em- 
merett’s heart. 

“He said he wouldn’t harm us, 
faltered, picking up the light. 
man had caught the words. 

“No, I won't harm you,” he replied ; 
“upon my word of honor. I ain’t a bad 
man. Iam jes’ unfortunate.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Miss Eu- 
dosia, half to herself. 

But Emmerett had gone out into the 
hall. She looked down the stairs. 

“He’s not a bad-looking man,” she 
said, speaking as if she were about pur- 
chasing something. 

“Thank you, mum, I have got a 
good heart, but I have been drove to 
this.” 

By this time the two others had joined 
their sister. 

“ He can’t get away, 
est. 

Now, to their surprise, Miss Emmer- 
ett walked down the stairs until she 
had approached quite close to the cap- 
tive in the chair. 

He was a lean, hungry-looking man, 
whose clothes had once been quite 
respectable. As he observed the figure 
coming toward him, the prisoner smiled. 

“Well, do you know,” he said, “I 
think this is real funny.” 

“Did you come to rob us?” inquired 
Miss Emmerett, sternly. 

The man paused. 

“ Now let me think,” he said. “Yes, 
I guess I did, but I won’t do it nomore. 
I want to leadan honest life and they 
won't let me.” 

“Do you really wish to lead an hon- 
est life?” inquired Miss Emmerett, 
drawing her dressing-gown about her, 
conscious for the first time that she had 
on butone slipper. 

“T do,” said the man, 
get no show.” 

“Where do you come from?” put 
in Miss Eudosia, who had hurried on 
her clothes and had come down the 
stairs. 

“I come from jail three weeks ago,” 
said the man, “and I ’spect I'll go back. 
There’s no place else for a man who 
has once been there. Nobody will do 
anything to help ’im.” 


” she 
The 


” said the young- 


“but I don’t 
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“Emmerett,” said her sister, “ 
stairs and put on some clothes. 
talk to him.” 

She took the candle. 

“ Why do you steal?” 

«Cause I’m hungry,” 
sullenly. 

“How did you get in?” 


go up 


I will 


she asked. 
said the man, 


“Through the front door. It wasn’t 
locked,” replied the burglar. “ What 


are you going to do with me?” 
It was almost gray in the morning. 
“We don’t know,” said Eudosia. 
“Don't give me up,” pleaded the 


man. “TI have tried to get work every- 
wheres. I will do anything if you won't 


give me up. No, it wasn’t me who 
robbed them other houses, and I never 
drink.” 

Just then there came an- unexpected 
interruption. There was a loud pound- 
ing and thumping ; a tremendous noise, 
coming from the direction of the little 
stable. 

“Oh, dear, what has happened now?” 
ejaculated the youngest sister, starting 
up. “ What is that! what is it?” 

“Tt sounds like a horse got down in 
his stall,” said the man, who was listen- 
ing. 

“Do you know anything 
horses ?” inquired Miss Eudosia. 

“ Well, I should smile,” said the man ; 
“T was brought up ina stable. Hon- 
est, ladies, I haven't always been at this 
thing and if “ ; 

“Let's let him go,” said Miss Em- 
merett, suddenly returning. 

“ T haven’t tooka thing in this house,” 
said the man, “except some bread and 
butter.” 

“We'd have given you something to 
eat,” remarked Miss Eudora, kindly. 

“Will you promise to reform?” 
asked Miss Emmerett. 

“Tll promise to do my best,” 
turned the man. 

The eldest Miss Kershaw at this 
stepped boldly past him. She reached 
the back to the chair and pulled down 
a bolt like an old-fashioned drop-latch. 
The string that held it was broken. In- 
stantly the springs were released and the 
iron catches flew back to their conceal- 
ment. The man stood up and stretched 
himself. 

“ Well, I'll swon!” he said. 


about 





re- 


“T never 
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see nothing like it. Where did you get 
it?” 

Perhaps Miss Emmerett would have 
related the history of the chair had it 
not been that the pounding was once 
more renewed in the stable. 

“That horse may hurt himself,” said 
the man. “If you will come along with 
me I will show you how to get him 
up. 

rit was a strange sight, the Misses 
Kershaw accompanying the late burglar 
to the stable. It was quite light enough 
to go without a lantern now. 

The sisters could not help admiring 
the way in which the gaunt man twisted 
his fingers in the horse’s tail, and, tug- 
ging and straining, assisted the old gray 
to his feet. He slapped him on the 
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flanks, and the horse whinnied as if glad 
to see a masculine form again. 

“ There’s a knack in doing that,” said 
the burglar. 

When the grocer drove up the next 
morning he heard the clatter of the 
mowing-machine. There was a figure 
striding down the lawn, the grass spurt- 
ing over his feet. 

The grocer stopped his horse. 

“Are you the new hired man?” in- 
quired he. 

at 
“Well, I bet you don’t stay here very 
long.” 
“They will have hard work to get 
rid of me,” said the man at the mowing- 
machine, starting off with a rush, “I 
think they’re real Christians.” 
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EN that accurate and in- 
s teresting study of Puri- 
tanism which Alice 
Morse Earle has rather 
laboriously entitled 
“Customs and Fash- 
ions in Old New Eng- 
land,” there is a delight- 
ful chapter devoted to the little boys and 
girls who lived their chastened lives un- 
der the uncompromising discipline of 
the church. With many prayers, with 
scanty play, with frequent exhortations, 
and a depressing consciousness of their 
own sinful natures, these children 
walked sedately in the bleak atmos- 
phere of continual correction. By way 
of pastime, they were taken to church, 
to baptisms, and to funerals, and for 
reading they had the “Early Piety 
Series,” “Spiritual Milk for Boston 
Babes,” “The Conversion and Ex- 
emplary Lives of Several Young Chil- 
dren,” and a “ Particular Account of 
Some Extraordinary Pious Motions 
and Devout Exercises, observed of late 
in many Children in Siberia "—a safe 
and remote spot in which to locate 
something too “extraordinary” for 
belief. To this list Cotton Mather 
added “Good Lessons for Children, in 
Verse,” by no means a sprightly vol- 
ume, and “Some Examples of Children 
in whom the Fear of God was remark- 
ably Budding before they died ; in sev- 
eral parts of New England.” 

Small wonder that under this depress- 
ing burden of books, little boys and 
girls, too young to know the meaning 
of sin, were assailed with grievous 
doubts concerning their salvation. 
Small wonder that Betty Sewall, an in- 
hocent child of nine, “burst into an 
amazing cry” after reading a page or 
two of Cotton Mather, and said “she 
was afraid she should goe to Hell, her 
sins were not pardon’d.” It is heart- 
rending to read Judge Sewall’s entry 
in his diary. “Betty can hardly read 
her chapter for weeping. Tells me she 
is afraid she is gone back” (at nine). 








LITTLE PHARISEES IN FICTION 
By Agnes Repplier 


“Does not taste that sweetness in 
reading the Word which once she did. 
Fears that what was upon her is worn 
off. I said what I could to her, and 
in the evening, pray’d with her alone.” 
It is scant comfort for us, recall- 
ing the misery of this poor wounded 
child, and of many others who suffered 
with her, to know that Phebe Bartlett 
was ostentatiously converted at four ; 
that Jane Turell “asked many aston- 
ishing questions about divine myste- 
ries ” before she was five; and that an 
infant son of Cotton Mather’s “made 
a most edifying end in praise and 
prayer,” at the age of two years and 
seven months. We cannot forget the 
less happy children who, instead of de- 
veloping into baby prodigies or baby 
prigs, fretted out their helpless hearts 
in nightly fears of Hell. 

Nor is there in the whole of this 
painful precocity one redeeming touch 
of human childhood, such as that joy- 
ous setting forth of the little St. Theresa 
and her brother to convert the inhabi- 
tants of Morocco, and be martyred for 
their faith ; an enterprise as natural to 
keenly imaginative children of the six- 
teenth century as was the expedition 
two hundred years later of the six little 
Blue Coat boys, who, without map, chart, 
or compass, without luggage, provisions, 
or money, started out one bright spring 
morning to find Philip Quarll’s Island. 
Sunlight and shadow are not farther 
apart than the wholesome love of ad- 
venture which religion as well as his- 
tory and fairylore can inspire in the 
childish heart and -that morbid con- 
scientiousness which impels the young 
to the bitter task of self-analysis. The 
most depressing thing about pious 
fiction for little people is that it so sel- 
dom takes human nature into account. 
I read a Sunday-school story not long 
ago in which a serious aunt severely 
reproves her twelve-year-old niece for 
saying she would like to go to India 
and have a Bible class of native chil- 
dren, by telling her it is vain and fool- 
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ish to talk in that way, and that what 
she can do is to be a better child her- 
self, and save up her money for the 
mission-box. Now the dream of going 
to a far-off land and doing good in a 
lavish, semi-miraculous fashion is as 
natural for a pious and imaginative 
little girl as is the dream of fighting 
savages for a less pious, but equally 
imaginative little boy. It is well, no 
doubt, that all generous impulses should 
have some practical outlet; but the 
aunt’s dreary counsel was too sugges- 
tive of those ethical verses, familiar to 
my own infancy, which began : 


‘+ A penny I have,” little Mary said, 
As she thoughtfully raised her hand to her 
head, 


and described the anxious musings of 
this weak child as to how the money 
might be most profitably employed, 
until at length she relieved herself of 
all moral obligation by putting it into 
the mission-box. It is not possible 
for a real little girl to sympathize with 
such a situation. She may give away 
her pennies impulsively, as Charles 
Lamb gave away his plum-cake—to 
his lasting regret and remorse — but 
she does not start out by worrying 
over her serious responsibility as a 
capitalist. 

The joyless literature provided for 
the children of. Puritanism in the New 
World was little less lugubrious than 
that which a century later, in many a 
well-tended English nursery, made the 
art of reading a thoroughly undesir- 
able accomplishment. Happy the boy 
who could escape into the air and sun- 
shine with Robinson Crusoe. Happy 
the girl who found a constant friend 
in Miss Edgeworth’s little Rosamond. 
For always on the book-shelf sat, som- 
bre and implacable, the unsmiling 
“Fairchild Family,” ready to hurl texts 
at everybody’s head, and to prove at 
a moment’s notice the utter depravity 
of the youthful heart. It is incon- 
ceivable that such a book should have 
retained its place for many years, and 
that thousands of little readers should 
have plodded their weary way through 
its unwholesome pages. For com- 
bined wretchedness and self-righteous- 
ness, for grovelling fear and a total 
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lack of charity, the “ Fairchild Family ” 
are without equals in literature, and, 
I hope, in life. Lucy Fairchild, at 
nine, comes to the conclusion “that 
there are very few real Christians in 
the world, and that a great part of the 
human race will be finally lost ;” and 
modestly proposes to her brother and 
sister that they should recite some 
verses “about mankind having bad 
hearts.” This is alacritously done, the 
other children being more than equal 
to the emergency ; and each in turn 
quotes a text to prove that “the nature 
of man, after the fall of Adam, is utterly 
and entirely sinful.” Lest this funda- 
mental truth should be occasionally 
forgotten, a prayer is composed for 
Lucy, which she commits to memory, 
and a portion of which runs thus: 

“My heart is so exceedingly wicked, 
so vile, so full of sin, that even when I 
appear to be tolerably good, even then 
Iam sinning. When I am praying, or 
reading the Bible, or hearing other 
people read the Bible, even then I sin. 
When I speak, I sin; when I am silent, 
I sin.” 

In fact, an anxious alertness, a con- 
tinual apprehension of ill-doing is the 
keynote of this extraordinary book ; 
and that its author, Mrs. Sherwood, 
considered the innocence of childhood 
and even of infancy an insufficient bar- 
rier to evil is proven by an anecdote 
which she tells of herself in her me- 
moirs. When she was in her fourth 
year, a gentleman, a guest of her father’s, 
“who shall be nameless,” took her on 
his knee, and said something to her 
which she could not understand, but 
which she felt at once was not fit for 
female ears, “especially not for the 
female ears of extreme youth.” Indig- 
nant at this outrage to propriety, she 
exclaimed, “You are a naughty man!” 
whereupon he became embarrassed, 
and put her down upon the floor. That 
a baby of three should be so keen to 
comprehend, or rather not to compre- 
hend, but to suspect an indecorum, 
seems well-nigh incredible, and I con- 
fess that ever since reading this inci- 
dent I have been assailed with a hope- 
less, an undying curiosity to know what 
it was the “nameless ” gentleman said. 

The painful precocity of children 








anent matters profane and spiritual 
is insisted-upon so perseveringly by 
writers of Sunday-school literature 
that Mrs. Sherwood’s infancy appears 
to have been the recognized model for 
them all. In one of these stories, which 
claims to be the veracious history of a 
very young child, compared with whom, 
however, the “ fairy babes of tombs and 
graves” are soberly natural and real- 
istic, I found I was expected to believe 
that an infant a year old loved to hear 
her father read the Bible, and would 
lie in her cot with clasped hands listen- 
ing to the precious words. Though 
she could say but little—at twelve 
months—yet when she saw her parents 
sitting down to breakfast without either 
prayers or reading, she would put out 
her hands, and cry “No! no!” and 
look wistfully at the Bible on the shelf. 
When two years old “she was never 
weary at church,” nor at Sunday-school, 
where she sat gazing rapturously in 
her teacher's face. It is unnecessary 
for anyone familiar with such tales to 
be assured that as soon as she could 
speak plainly she went about correct- 
ing, not only all the children in the 
neighborhood, but all the adults as 
well. A friend of her father’s was in 
the habit of petting and caressing her, 
though Heaven knows how he had the 
temerity, and she showed him every 
mark of affection until she heard of 
some serious wrong - doing —drunken- 
ness, I think—on his part. The next 
time he came to the house she refused 
sadly to sit on his knee, “but told him 
earnestly her feelings about all that he 
had done.” Finally she fell ill, and 
after taking bitter medicines with de- 
light, and using her last breath to re- 
proach her father for “not coming up 
to prayers,” she died at the age of four 
and a half years, to the unexpressed, be- 
cause inexpressible, relief of everybody. 
The standard of infant death-beds has 
reached a difficult point of perfection 
since Cotton Mather’s baby set the ex- 
ample by making its “ edifying end in 
praise and prayer” before it was three 
years old, 

The enormous circulation of Sunday- 
school books, both in England and 
America, has resulted in a constant ex 
change of commodities. For many 
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years we have given as freely as we have 
received ; and if British reviewers from 
the first were .disposed to look askance 
upon our contributions, British nurser- 
ies absorbed them unhesitatingly, and 
British children read them, if not with 
interest, at least with meekness and 
docility. When the “Fairchild Fam- 
ily” and the “Lady of the Manor” 
crossed the Atlantic to our hospitable 
shores, we sent back, returning evil for 
evil, the “Youth’s Book of Natural The- 
ology,” in which small boys and girls 
argue their way, with some kind pre- 
ceptor’s help, from the existence of a 
chicken to the existence of God, thus 
learning at a tender age the first lessons 
of religious doubt. At the same time 
that the “ Leila” books and “ Mary and 
Florence” found their way to legions of 
young Americans, “ The Wide, Wide 
World,” “Queechy,” and “Melbourne 
House ”—with its intolerable little prig 
of a heroine—were, if possible, more 
immoderately read in England than at 
home. And in this case, the serious 
wrong-doing lies at our doors. If the 
“ Leila” books be rather too full of ser- 
mons and pious conversations, long 
conversations of an uncompromisingly 
didactic order, they are nevertheless 
interesting and wholesome, brimming 
with adventures, and humanized by a 
very agreeable sense of fun. Moreover, 
these English children, although in- 
credibly good, have the grace to be un- 
conscious of their goodness. Even Seli- 
na, who, like young Wackford Squeers, 
is “next door but one to a cherubim,” 
is apparently unaware of the fact. Lei- 
la does not instruct her father. She 
receives counsel quite humbly from his 
lips, though she is full eight years old 
when the first volume opens. Matil- 
da has never any occasion to remon- 
strate gently with her mother ; and lit- 
tle Alfred fails, in the whole course of 
his infant life, to once awaken in his 
parents’ friends an acute sense of their 
own unworthiness. 

This conservative attitude is due, per- 
haps, to the rigid prejudices of the Old 
World. In our freer air, children, re- 


leased from thraldom develop swiftly 
into guides and teachers. We first 
introduced into the literature of the 
Sunday -school the offensively pious 
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little Christian who makes her father 
and mother, her uncles and aunts, even 
her venerable grandparents, the sub- 
jects of her spiritual ministrations. We 
first taught her to confront, Bible in 
hand, the harmless adults who had 
given her birth, and to annihilate their 
feeble arguments with denunciatory 
texts. We first surrounded her with 
the persecutions of the worldly minded, 
that her virtues might shine more glar- 
ingly in the gloom, and disquisitions 
on duty be never out of place. Daisy, 
in “ Melbourne House,” is an example 
of a perniciously good child who has 
the conversion of her family on her 
hands, and is well aware of the dignity 
of her position. Her trials and tri- 
umphs, her tears and prayers, her suf- 
ferings and rewards fill two portly vol- 
umes, and have doubtless inspired many 
a young reader to set immediately about 
the correction of her parents’ faults. 
The same lesson is taught with even 
greater emphasis by a more recent 
writer, whose works, I am told, are so 
exceedingly popular that she is not 
permitted to lay down her pen. Hun- 
dreds of letters reach her every year, 
begging for a new “ Elsie” book ; and 
the amiability with which she responds 
to the demand has resulted in a fair- 
sized library—twice as many volumes 
probably as Sir Walter Scott ever read 
in the whole course of his childish life. 

Now if, as the Ladies’ Home Journal 
informs us, “ there has been no charac- 
ter in American juvenile fiction who 
has attained more wide-spread interest 
and affection than Elsie Dinsmore,” 
then children have altered strangely 
since I was young, and “skipping the 
moral” was a recognized habit of the 
nursery. It would be impossible to 
skip the moral of the “Elsie” books, 
because the residuum would be noth- 
ingness. Lucy Fairchild and Daisy 
Randolph are hardened reprobates 
compared with Elsie Dinsmore. It is 
true we are told when the first book 
opens that she is “not yet perfect ;” 
but when we find her taking her well- 
worn Bible out of her desk—she is 
eight years old—and consoling herself 
with texts for the injustice of grown- 
up people, we begin to doubt the as 
When we 


sertion hear her say to a 
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visitor old enough to be her father: 
“Surely you know that there is no 
such thing as a little sin. Don’t you 
remember about the man who picked 
up sticks on the Sabbath day ?” the last 
lingering hope as to her possible falli- 
bility dies in our dejected bosoms. We 
are not surprised after this to hear that 
she is unwilling to wear a new frock on 
Sunday, lest she should be tempted to 
think of it in church ; and we are fully 
prepared for the assurance that she . 
knows her father “is not a Christian,” 
and that she “listens with pain ” to his 
unprincipled conjecture that if a man 
leads an honest, upright, moral life, is 
regular in his attendance at church, and 
observes all the laws, he probably goes 
to heaven. This sanguine statement is 
as reprehensible to Elsie as it would 
have been to the Fairchild family ; and 
when Mr. Dinsmore—a harmless, but 
very foolish and consequential person 
—is taken ill, his little daughter pours 
out her heart “in agonizing supplica- 
tion that her dear, dear papa might be 
spared, at least until he was fit to go to 
Heaven.” 

A few old-fashioned people will con- 
sider this mental attitude an unwhole- 
some one for a child, and will perhaps 
be of the opinion that it is better for a 
little girl to do something moderately 
naughty herself than to judge her par- 
ents so severely. But Elsie is a young 
Rhadamanthus, from whose verdicts 
there is no appeal. She sees with dis- 
may her father amusing himself with a 
novel on Sunday, and begs at once that 
she may recite to him some verses. 
Forgetful of her principles, he asks 
her, when convalescing from his te- 
dious illness, to read aloud to him for 
an hour. Alas! “The book her father 
bade her read was simply a fictitious 
moral tale, without a particle of relig- 
ious truth in it, and, Elsie’s conscience 
told her, entirely unfit for the Sab- 
bath.” In vain Mr. Dinsmore reminds 
her that he is somewhat older than she 
is, and assures her he would not ask 
her to do anything he thought was 
wrong. “‘ But, Papa,’ she replied tim- 
idly,"—she is now nine—‘“*‘ you know 
the Bible says, “ They measuring them- 
selves by themselves, and comparing 


themselves among themselves, are not 





“Did you come to rob us?""—Page 716. 
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the 

muscular. 

fine eyes and large features. 
“Tf it please you, mum,” 


threshold. Mary was strong and 
She was young and had 


she said, 


looking at the group and 
addressing no one in par- 
ticular, “might I get 
away to-night? My sis- 
ter's child is ill and the 
poor girl is most worked 
out wid watchin’.” 

“ Why, certainly,” said 
Miss Emmerett, breath- 
ing a half-audible prayer 
for the infant’s immedi- 
ate recovery. 

After supper had been 
finished and the gleam- 
ing table-cloth removed, 
the three sisters sat out 
on the porch in the twi- 
light. The crickets were 
chirping and a tree-frog 
raised his “ clack, clack,” 
from a neighboring elm. 
In the direction of the 
river a silvery vail of mist 
was rising against the hills ; a few fire- 
flies glinted over the uncut lawn.” 

“The grass is growing very long,” 
said Miss Eudora. 

“We must have a man,” said Miss 
Emmerett, as if at last she had de- 
cided. “ We'll advertise to-morrow.” 

“Oh, dear me,” said Eudora, stopping 
her employment of stroking the black 
cat underneath the chin and raising 
both her hands, “ Mary is away and we 
forgot about the robbers.” 

“It’s growing very dark,” said Miss 
Emmerett. 

“And damp too, don’t you think ?” 
said Miss Eudora. “Let’s go into the 
house.” 

They arose and carried in the cush- 
ions. 

“Don’t you think we had better 
bring the chairs 
in?” said the eldest 
sister. 

“The lawn-mower 
also?” suggested 
Miss Eudosia. 

Whether she 
meant it or not 
the sisters were 
about to comply, 
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when the youngest gazed down the 
walk. 

“Oh, oh!” she said, “ there’s a man 
standing by the gate.” 

Sure enough. There 
he was, quite plain to be 
seen in the dim light, but 
as the three watched him 
he struck a match on the 
stone post, lit his pipe, 
and walked on down the 
road. 

“ Let’s be sure we lock 
up carefully,” Eudosia 
said, slamming the door. 
There was no light in the 
hall, but the eldest Miss 
Kershaw appeared with a 
candle and they made the 
rounds ; tested the lock of 
every window and paused 
before the hat-rack. 

“Let’s take the big 
chair and put it there at 
the bottom of the stairs,” 
the eldest suggested, “as 
a sort of blockade.” 

“A brilliant idea. I shall wait here 
for.you,” said the second, seating her- 
self on the top stair. 

It was a very quaint old chair, that 
had belonged to the Kershaws for a 
number of years and had a history. 

Their only brother, who had soon 
spent his share of the family inheritance 
—long before he died—had purchased 
this chair in 
England. It 
was of heavy 
oak, carved 
with archaic- 
looking fig- 
ures, and bore 
the date, 1690, 
in the rough 
scroll work at 
the top. The seat was low, and the arms 
were heavy and of a peculiar shape. It 
had not been purchased for its beauty, 
but for another reason that had ap- 
pealed entirely to a peculiar vein in Mr. 
Robert Kershaw’s nature. 

As they lifted it across the hall and 
placed it at the bottom of the stairs 
with a thump, Miss Emmerett spoke up. 

“T wonder if it’s securely caught,” 
she said. 
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“Oh, it’s been so 
for years,” said Miss 
Eudosia from the top 
of the stairs. “It’s, 
perfectly safe.” 

** Will you ever for- 
get the fun we had,” 
laughed Miss Eudora, 
as if at some recollec- 
tion. “Poor Robert 
delighted in it, didn’t 
he. I think |! will 
keep a light in my room,” she added. 

“Yes,” remarked Miss Eudosia, lean- 
ing over the banisters, “you sleep so 
much better with it, you know.” 

At half-past one o’clock that night 
Miss Eudora had not gone to sleep at 
all. She had made up her mind that 
there was no use trying to with the can- 
dle burning there upon the table. 

Emmerett, after many prayers, had 
blown out hers some time ago, and Eu- 
_ dosia had dispensed with one altogether. 

“T know I’m brave enough to do it,” 
said Miss Eudora, half-rising, and then 
she paused, her heart beating almost 
audibly. Surely, yes surely, there was 
some one moving down below! 

“Oh, why did we let Mary leave ? She 
can scream so 
loudly,” said Eu- 
dora, remember- 
ing the time that 
the domestic had 
thought she had 
seen the ghost of 
the former owner 
of the house. 
“Mercy! What 
shall we do? What 
shall we do?” 

To reach her sis- 
ters’ rooms it was 
necessary for her 
to go out into the 
hall. 

There, there it 
was again! Foot- 
steps stealing 
across the dining- 
room. She even 
detected the jin- 

gle of the glass candelabrum on the 
sideboard. 

Eudora was too frightened to raise 
her voice. She paused for a minute 
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and then, picking up the light, opened 
her door. The rays threw the shadow 
of the banisters across the opposite 
wall. If Miss Kershaw had been ter- 
rified before, she was now absolutely 
paralyzed with horror, for she had 
plainly perceived a man’s face looking 
through the railings. As soon as she 
had seen it, however, it had disappeared. 

Under the influence of fear and ex- 
citement women have done many un- 
expected and wondrous things, so his- 
tory has recorded. Miss Eudorastepped 
boldly out to the hall‘and held the light . 
high above her head. 

“Who are you?” she asked, quite 
calmly. Getting no response she leaned 
out and distinctly saw a man standing 
within a few feet of her. He began to 
move silently down the stairs, and as he 
did so the back of his knees struck the 
seat of the great oak chair and he sat 
down suddenly and hard. 

Then the most surprising thing oc- 
curred. Instantly there was a snap, a 
sharp click, and two 
curved iron rods sprang 
from the arms of the 
chair. At the same 
time two other rods, 
bent in semicircular 
form, flew out from the 
back. The first came 
across the man’s legs 
and the last firmly en- 
closed his shoulders. 

“Well, I’ll be 
damned,” said the man, 
aloud. 

Whether it was this 
remark, or the noise of 
the clicking, that broke down Eudora’s 
calmness, cannot be told, but she 
dropped the candle with a shrill scream 
and ran for Eudosia’s room. She 
plunged into her sister’s arms at the 
door. 

“ Oh,” she sobbed, “there’s a man—a 
man in the house!” 

They listened. Nothing could be 
heard and it was pitch dark. 

Although there was certainly no ob- 
ject in whispering, under the circum- 
stances, Eudosia whispered : 

“Are you sure, my dear? 
Listen !” 

At this minute the eldest came from 











Hush ! 
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*. . “a 
‘her room ile *T heard something 
‘moving, too,” she said. “Perhaps he 
has-been frightened off. Let’s shout.” 

Then, before the others could agree, 
she leaned out and said, tremulously: 

“Is anyone down there ?” 

There was no reply. 

* “He’s gone away,” she said. 

“He can’t get 

way, broke in 

iss Eudora. “Oh, 
dear! he’s caught 
in brother Robert’s 

) chair.” 

“Hush!” said the 
second sister, “I 
hear someone, sure- 

q ly ! ” 

“What's got hold of me?” came a 
‘deep voice from below. 

}\ This time the sisters screamed and 
\ran, into the bedroom. 
. ‘*@pen the window and call for help.” 

“T can’t. It’s nailed down,” said 
Eudosia. 

“Then strike a match or I shall faint,” 
said Eudora, reaching along the dress- 
ing-case. 

In her excitement her fingers caught 
the edge of the match-box, and its con- 
tents were thrown on the floor. ‘Oh, 

, darn it !” whispered the youngest Miss 
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Kershaw, in her excitement. “I have 
upset the matches.” 

At this moment Miss Eudosia found 
one on the carpet. 

With a trembling hand she lit the 
candle. 

“Ladies, oh, ladies,” came a mascu- 
line voice, “ I’m not going to harm you.” 

“He says he won't 
harm us,” whis- 
pered Miss Eu- 
dora. 

“That’s very, 
kind of him,” 
plied Miss Eudosia, 
cuttingly. 

And now 


up courage. She walked to the door. 

“Man,” she said, “get out the way 
you came.” 

There was no answer to this, but a 
smothered exclamation. “I can’t get_ 
out,” said the voice. 
turn me loose.” 

“We must go for someone,” 
the sisters said. 

“We'll have to pass right by him,” 
said Miss Eudora. “Hush! He’s 
talking.” 

“Now, ladies,” came from the dark- 
ness, pleadingly. ‘Jes’ listen. 


one of 





It was a strange sight, the Misses Kershaw accompanying the late burglar.—Page 717. 
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got me for fair, and if you let me go 
I'll never do so any more.” 

This touched a chord in Miss Em- 
merett’s heart. 

“He said he wouldn’t harm us,” 
faltered, picking up the light. 
man had caught the words. 

“No, I won’t harm you,” he replied ; 
“upon my word of honor. I ain’t a bad 
man. Iam jes’ unfortunate.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said soaes Eu- 
dosia, half to herself. 

But Emmerett had gone out inte the 
hall. She looked down the stairs. 

“He’s not a bad-looking man,” she 
said, speaking as if she were about pur- 
chasing something. 

- “Thank you, mum, I have got a 
good heart, but I have been drove to 
this.” 

By this time the two others had joined 
their sister. 

“ He can’t get away,” said the young- 
est. 

Now, to their surprise, Miss Emmer- 
ett walked down the stairs until she 
had approached quite close to the cap- 
tive in the chair. 

He was a lean, hungry-looking man, 
whose clothes had once been quite 
respectable. As he observed the figure 
coming toward him, the prisoner smiled. 

“Well, do you know,” he said, “I 
think this is real funny.” 

“Did you come to rob us?” inquired 
Miss Emmerett, sternly. 

The man paused. 

“ Now let me think,” he said. ‘Yes, 
I guess I did, but I won’t do it no more. 
I want to lead an honest life and they 
won't let me.” 

“Do you really wish to lead an hon- 
est life?” inquired Miss Emmerett, 
drawing her dressing-gown about her, 
conscious for the first time that she had 
on but one slipper. 

“‘T do,” said the man, “but I don’t 
get no show.” 

“Where do you come from?” put 
in Miss Eudosia, who had hurried on 
her clothes and had come down the 
stairs. 

“TI come from jail three weeks ago,” 
said the man, “and I ’spect I'll go back. 
There’s no place else for a man who 
has once been there. Nobody will do 
anything to help ’im.” 


she 
The 
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“Emmerett,” said her sister, 
stairs and put on some clothes. 
talk to him.” 

She took the candle. 

“ Why do you steal?” she asked. 

“’Cause I’m hungry,” said the man, 
sullenly. 

“ How did you get in?” 
“Through the front door. 
locked,” replied the burglar. 

are you going to do with me?” 

It was almost gray in the morning. 

“We don’t know,” said Eudosia. 

“Don't give me up,” pleaded the 
man. “I have tried to get work every- 
wheres. I will do anything if you won't 
give me up. No, it wasn’t me who 
robbed them other houses, and I never 
drink.” 

Just then there came an unexpected 
interruption. There was a loud pound- 
ing and thumping ; a tremendous noise, 
coming from the direction of the little 
stable. 

“Oh, dear, what has happened now?” 
ejaculated the youngest sister, starting 
up. “ What is that! what is it?” 

“It sounds like a horse got: down in 
his stall,” said the man, who was listen- 
ing. 


“6 Do 


ee go up 


I will 


It wasn’t 
“ What 


you know anything about 
horses?” inquired Miss Eudosia. 
“ Well, I should smile,” said the man ; 


“TI was brought up ina stable. Hon- 
est, ladies, I haven’t always been at this 
thing and if 

“Let's let him go,” said Miss Em- 
merett, suddenly returning. 

“ T haven’t tooka thing in this house,” 
said the man, “except some bread and 
butter.” 

“We'd have given you something to 
eat,” remarked Miss Eudora, kindly. 

“Will you promise to reform?” 
asked Miss Emmerett. 

“Tl promise to do my best,” re- 
turned the man. 

The eldest Miss Kershaw at this 
stepped boldly past him. She reached 
the back to the chair and pulled down 
a bolt like an old-fashioned drop-latch. 
The string that held it was broken. In- 
stantly the springs were released and the 
iron catches flew back to their conceal- 
ment. The man stood up and stretched 
himself. 


“ Well, I'll swon!” he said. “I never 
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see nothing like it. 
it?” 

Perhaps Miss Emmerett would have 
related the history of the chair had it 
not been that the pounding was once 
more renewed in the stable. 

“That horse may hurt himself,” said 
the man. “If you will come along with 
me I will show you how to get him 
up.” 
It was a strange sight, the Misses 
Kershaw accompanying the late burglar 
to the stable. It was quite light enough 
to go without a lantern now. 

The sisters could not help admiring 
the way in which the gaunt man twisted 
his fingers in the horse’s tail, and, tug- 
ging and straining, assisted the old gray 
to his feet. He slapped him on the 


Where did you get 
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flanks, and the horse whinnied as if glad 
to see a masculine form again. 

“There’s a knack in doing that,” said 
the burglar. 

When the grocer drove up the next 
morning he heard the clatter of the 
mowing-machine. There was a figure 
striding down the lawn, the grass spurt- 
ing over his feet. 

The grocer stopped his horse. 

“Are you the new hired man?” in- 
quired he. 

“Te.” 

“Well, I bet you don’t stay here very 
long.” 

“They will have hard work to get 
rid of me,” said the man at the mowing- 
machine, starting off with a rush, “I 
think they’re real Christians.” 





LITTLE PHARISEES IN FICTION 
By Agnes Repplier 


EN that accurate and in- 
E teresting study of Puri- 
tanism which Alice 
Morse Earle has rather 
laboriously entitled 
“Customs and Fash- 
ions in Old New Eng- 
* land,” there is a delight- 
ful chapter devoted to the little boys and 
girls who lived their chastened lives un- 
der the uncompromising discipline of 
the church. With many prayers, with 
scanty play, with frequent exhortations, 
and a depressing consciousness of their 
own sinful natures, these children 
walked sedately in the bleak atmos- 
phere of continual correction. By way 
of pastime, they were taken to church, 
to baptisms, and to funerals, and for 
reading they had the “Early Piety 
Series,” “Spiritual Milk for Boston 
Babes,” “The Conversion and Ex- 
emplary Lives of Several Young Chil- 
dren,” and a “ Particular Account of 
Some Extraordinary Pious Motions 
and Devout Exercises, observed of late 
in many Children in Siberia "—a safe 
and remote spot in which to locate 
something too “extraordinary” for 
belief. To this list Cotton Mather 
added * Good Lessons for Children, in 
Verse,” by no means a sprightly vol- 
ume, and “Some Examples of Children 
in whom the Fear of God was remark- 
ably Budding before they died ; in sev- 
eral parts of New England.” 

Small wonder that under this depress- 
ing burden of books, little boys and 
girls, too young to know the meaning 
of sin, were assailed with grievous 
doubts concerning their salvation. 
Small wonder that Betty Sewall, an in- 
nocent child of nine, “burst into an 
amazing cry” after reading a page or 
two of Cotton Mather, and said “she 
was afraid she should goe to Hell, her 
sins were not pardon’d.” It is heart- 
rending to read Judge Sewall’s entry 
in his diary. “Betty can hardly read 
her chapter for weeping. Tells me she 
is afraid she is gone back” (at nine). 


“Does not taste that sweetness in 
reading the Word which once she did. 
Fears that what was upon her is worn 
off. I said what I could to her, and 
in the evening, pray’d with her alone.” 
It is scant comfort for us, recall- 
ing the misery of this poor wounded 
child, and of many others who suffered 
with her, to know that Phebe Bartlett 
was ostentatiously converted at four ; 
that Jane Turell “asked many aston- 
ishing questions about divine myste- 
ries ” before she was five; and that an 
infant son of Cotton Mather’s “made 
a most edifying end in praise and 
prayer,” at the age of two years and 
seven months. We cannot forget the 
less happy children who, instead of de- 
veloping into baby prodigies or baby 
prigs, fretted out their helpless hearts 
in nightly fears of Hell. 

Nor is there in the whole of this 
painful precocity one redeeming touch 
of human childhood, such as that joy- 
ous setting forth of the little St. Theresa 
and her brother to convert the inhabi- 
tants of Morocco, and be martyred for 
their faith ; an enterprise as natural to 
keenly imaginative children of the six- 
teenth century as was the expedition 
two hundred years later of the six little 
Blue Coat boys, who, without map, chart, 
or compass, without luggage, provisions, 
or money, started out one bright spring 
morning to find Philip Quarll’s Island. 
Sunlight and shadow are not farther 
apart than the wholesome love of ad- 
venture which religion as well as his- 
tory and fairylore can inspire in the 
childish heart and that morbid con- 
scientiousness which impels the young 
to the bitter task of self-analysis. The 
most depressing thing about pious 
fiction for little people is that it so sel- 
dom takes human nature into account. 
I read a Sunday-school story not long 
ago in which a serious aunt severely 
reproves her twelve-year-old niece for 
saying she would like to go to India 
and have a Bible class of native chil- 
dren, by telling her it is vain and fool- 
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ish to talk in that way, and that what 
she can do is to be a better child her- 
self, and save up her money for the 
mission-box. Now the dream of going 
to a far-off land and doing good in a 
lavish, semi-miraculous fashion is as 
natural for a pious and imaginative 
little girl as is the dream of fighting 
savages for a less pious, but equally 
imaginative little boy. It is well, no 
doubt, that all generousimpulses should 
have some practical outlet; but the 
aunt’s dreary counsel was too sugges- 
tive of those ethical verses, familiar to 
my own infancy, which began : 


‘¢ A penny I have,” little Mary said, — 
As she thoughtfully raised her hand to her 
head, 


and described the anxious musings of 
this weak child as to how the money 
might be most profitably employed, 
until at length she relieved herself of 
all moral obligation by putting it into 
the mission-box. It is not possible 
for a real little girl to sympathize with 
such a situation. She may give away 


her pennies impulsively, as Charles 
Lamb gave away his plum-cake—to 


his lasting regret and remorse — but 
she does not start out by worrying 
over her serious responsibility as a 
capitalist. 

The joyless literature provided for 
the children of Puritanism in the New 
World was little less lugubrious than 
that which a century later, in many a 
well-tended English nursery, made the 
art of reading a thoroughly undesir- 
able accomplishment. Happy the boy 
who could escape into the air and sun- 
shine with Robinson Crusoe. Happy 
the girl who found a constant friend 
in Miss Edgeworth’s little Rosamond. 
For always on the book-shelf sat, som- 
bre and implacable, the unsmiling 
“Fairchild Family,” ready to hurl texts 
at everybody's head, and to prove at 
a moment’s notice the utter depravity 
of the youthful heart. It is incon- 
ceivable that such a book should have 
retained its place for many years, and 
that thousands of little readers should 
have plodded their weary way through 
its unwholesome pages. For com- 
bined wretchedness and self-righteous- 
ness, for grovelling fear and a total 
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lack of charity, the “ Fairchild Family ” 
are without equals in literature, and, 
I hope, in life. Lucy Fairchild, at 
nine, comes to the conclusion “that 
there are very few real Christians in 
the world, and that a great part of the 
human race will be finally lost ;” and 
modestly proposes to her brother and 
sister that they should recite some 
verses “about mankind having bad 
hearts.” This is alacritously done, the 
other children being more than equal 
to the emergency ; and each in turn 
quotes a text to prove that “the nature 
of man, after the fall of Adam, is utterly 
and entirely sinful.” Lest this funda- 
mental truth should be occasionally 
forgotten, a prayer is composed for 
Lucy, which she commits to memory, 
and a portion of which runs thus: 

“My heart is so exceedingly wicked, 
so vile, so full of sin, that even when I 
appear to be tolerably good, even then 
Iam sinning. When I am praying, or 
reading the Bible, or hearing other 
people read the Bible, even then I sin. 
When I speak, I sin; when I am silent, 
I sin.” 

In fact, an anxious alertness, a con- 
tinual apprehension of ill-doing is the 
keynote of this extraordinary book ; 
and that its author, Mrs. Sherwood, 
considered the innocence of childhood 
and even of infancy an insufficient bar- 
rier to evil is proven by an anecdote 
which she tells of herself in her me- 
moirs. When she was in her fourth 
year, a gentleman, a guest of her father’s, 
“who shall be nameless,” took her on 
his knee, and said something to her 
which she could not understand, but 
which she felt at once was not fit for 
female ears, “especially not for the 
female ears of extreme youth.” Indig- 
nant at this outrage to propriety, she 
exclaimed, “You are a naughty man!” 
whereupon he became embarrassed, 
and put her down upon the floor. That 
a baby of three should be so keen to 
comprehend, or rather not to compre- 
hend, but to suspect an indecorum, 
seems well-nigh incredible, and I con- 
fess that ever since reading this inci- 
dent I have been assailed with a hope- 
less, an undying curiosity to know what 
it was the “nameless ” gentleman said. 

The painful precocity of children 
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anent matters profane and spiritual 
is insisted upon so perseveringly by 
writers of Sunday -school literature 
that Mrs. Sherwood’s infancy appears 
to have been the recognized model for 
them all. In one of these stories, which 
claims to be the veracious history of a 
very young child, compared with whom, 
however, the “ fairy babes of tombs and 
graves” are soberly natural and real- 
’ istic, I found I was expected to believe 
that an infant a year old loved to hear 
her father read the Bible, and would 
lie in her cot with clasped hands listen- 
ing to the precious words. Though 
she could say but little—at twelve 
months—yet when she saw her parents 
sitting down to breakfast without either 
prayers or reading, she would put out 
her hands, and cry “No! no!” and 
look wistfully at the Bible on the shelf. 
When two years old “she was never 
weary at church,” nor at Sunday-school, 
where she sat gazing rapturously in 
her teacher’s face. It is unnecessary 


for anyone familiar with such tales to 
e assured that as soon as she could 
speak plainly she went about correct- 
ing, not. only all the children in the 


neighborhood, but all the adults as 
well. A friend of her father’s was in 
the habit of petting and caressing her, 
though Heaven knows how he had the 
temerity, and she showed him every 
mark of affection until she heard of 
some serious wrong - doing —drunken- 
ness, I think—on his part. The next 
time he came to the house she refused 
sadly to sit on his knee, “but told him 
earnestly her feelings about all that he 
had done.” Finally she fell ill, and 
after taking bitter medicines with de- 
light, and using her last breath to re- 
proach her father for “not coming up 
to prayers,” she died at the age of four 
and a half years, to the unexpressed, be- 
cause inexpressible, relief of everybody. 
The standard of infant death-beds has 
reached a difficult point of perfection 
since Cotton Mather’s baby set the ex- 
ample by making its “ edifying end in 
praise and prayer ” before it was three 
years old. 

The enormous circulation of Sunday- 
school books, both in England and 
America, has resulted in a constant ex- 
change of commodities. For many 
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years we have given as freely as we have 
received ; and if British reviewers from 
the first were disposed to look askance 
upon our contributions, British nurser- 
ies absorbed them unhesitatingly, and 
British children read them, if not with 
interest, at least with meekness and 
docility. When the “Fairchild Fam- 
ily” and the “Lady of the Manor.” 
crossed the Atlantic to our hospitable 
shores, we sent back, returning evil for 
evil, the “Youth’s Book of Natural The- 
ology,” in which small boys and girls 
argue their way, with some kind pre- 
ceptor’s help, from the existence of a 
chicken to the existence of God, thus 
learning at a tender age the first lessons 
of religious doubt. At the same time 
that the “ Leila” books and “ Mary and 
Florence” found their way to legions of 
young Americans, “ The Wide, Wide 
World,” “ Queechy,” and “Melbourne 
House ”—with its intolerable little prig 
of a heroine—were, if possible, more 
immoderately read in England than at 
home. And in this case, the serious 
wrong-doing lies at our doors. If the 
“ Leila” books be rather too full of ser- 
mons and pious conversations, long 
conversations of an uncompromisingly 
didactic order, they are nevertheless 
interesting and wholesome, brimming 
with adventures, and humanized by a 
very agreeable sense of fun. Moreover, 
these English children, although in- 
credibly good, have the grace to be un- 
conscious of their goodness. Even Seli- 
na, who, like young Wackford Squeers, 
is “next door but one to a cherubim,” 
is apparently unaware of the fact. Lei- 
la does not instruct her father. She 
receives counsel quite humbly from his 
lips, though she is full eight years old 
when the first volume opens. Matil- 
da has never any occasion to remon- 
strate gently with her mother ; and lit- 
tle Alfred fails, in the whole course of 
his infant life, to once awaken in his 
parents’ friends an acute sense of their 
own unworthiness. 

This conservative attitude is due, per- 
haps, to the rigid prejudices of the Old 
World. In our freer air, children, re- 
leased from thraldom develop swiftly 
into guides and teachers. We first 
introduced into the literature of the 
Sunday -school the offensively pious 
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little Christian who makes her father 
and mother, her uncles and aunts, even 
her venerable grandparents, the sub- 
jects of her spiritual ministrations. We 
first taught her to confront, Bible in 
hand, the harmless adults who had 
given her birth, and to annihilate their 
feeble arguments with denunciatory 
texts. We first surrounded her with 
the persecutions of the worldly minded, 
that her virtues might shine more glar- 
ingly in the gloom, and disquisitions 
on duty be never out of place. Daisy, 
in “Melbourne House,” is an example 
of a perniciously good child who has 
the conversion of her family on her 
hands, and is well aware of the dignity 
of her position. Her trials and tri- 
umphs, her tears and prayers, her suf- 
ferings and rewards fill two portly vol- 
umes, and have doubtless inspired many 
a young reader to set immediately about 
the correction of her parents’ faults. 
The same lesson is, taught with even 
greater emphasis by a more recent 
writer, whose works, I am told, are so 
exceedingly popular that she is not 
permitted to lay down her pen. Hun- 
dreds of letters reach her every year, 
begging for a new “Elsie” book; and 
the amiability with which she responds 
to the demand has resulted in a fair- 
sized library—twice as many volumes 
probably as Sir Walter Scott ever read 
in the whole course of his childish life. 

Now if, as the Ladies’ Home Journal 
informs us, “there has been no charac- 
ter in American juvenile fiction who 
has attained more wide-spread interest 
and affection than Elsie Dinsmore,” 
then children have altered strangely 
since I was young, and “skipping the 
moral” was a recognized habit of the 
nursery. It would be impossible to 
skip the moral of the “Elsie” books, 
because the residuum would be noth- 
ingness. Lucy Fairchild and Daisy 
Randolph are hardened reprobates 
compared with Elsie Dinsmore. It is 
true we are told when the first book 
opens that she is “not yet perfect ;” 
but when we find her taking her well- 
worn Bible out of her desk—she is 
eight years old—and consoling herself 
with texts for the injustice of grown- 
up people, we begin to doubt the as- 
sertion. When we hear her say to a 
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visitor old enough to be her father: 
“Surely you know that there is no 
such thing as a little sin. Don’t you 
remember about the man who picked 
up sticks on the Sabbath day?” the last 
lingering hope as to her possible falli- 
bility dies in our dejected bosoms. We 
are not surprised after this to hear that 
she is unwilling to wear a new frock on 
Sunday, lest she should be tempted to 
think of it in church ; and we are fully © 
prepared for the assurance that she 
knows her father “is not a Christian,” 
and that she “listens with pain ” to his 
unprincipled conjecture that if a man 
leads an honest, upright, moral life, is 
regular in his attendance at church, and 
observes all the laws, he probably goes 
to heaven. This sanguine statement is 
as reprehensible to Elsie as it would 
have been to the Fairchild family ; and 
when Mr. Dinsmore—a harmless, but 
very foolish and consequential person 
—is taken ill, his little daughter pours 
out her heart “in agonizing supplica- 
tion that her dear, dear papa might be 
spared, at least until he was fit to go to 
Heaven.” 

A few old-fashioned people will ccn- 
sider this mental attitude an unwhole- 
some one for a child, and will perhaps 
be of the opinion that it is better for a 
little girl to do something moderately 
naughty herself than to judge her par- 
ents so severely. But Elsie is a young 
Rhadamanthus, from whose verdicts 
there is no appeal. She sees with dis- 
may her father amusing himself with a 
novel on Sunday, and begs at once that 
she may recite to him some verses. 
Forgetful of her principles, he asks 
her, when convalescing from his te- 
dious illness, to read aloud to him for 
an hour. Alas! “The book her father 
bade her read was simply a fictitious 
moral tale, without a particle of relig- 
ious truth in it, and, Elsie’s conscience 
told her, entirely unfit for the Sab- 
bath.” In vain Mr. Dinsmore reminds 
her that he is somewhat older than she 
is, and assures her he would not ask 
her to do anything he thought was 
wrong. “‘ But, Papa,’ she replied tim- 
idly,"—she is now nine—‘‘‘ you know 
the Bible says, “They measuring them- 
selves by themselves, and comparing 
themselves among themselves, are not 
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wise.”’” This text failing to convince 
Mr. Dinsmore, he endeavors, through 
wearisome chapter after chapter, to 
break Elsie’s heroic resolution, until, 
as a final resource, she becomes ill in 
her turn, makes her last will and testa- 
ment, and is only induced to remain 
upon a sinful earth when her father, 
contrite and humbled, implores her for- 
giveness, and promises amendment. It 
never seems to occur to the author of 
these remarkable stories that a child’s 
most precious privilege is to be ex- 
empt from serious moral responsibili- 
ty ; that a supreme confidence in the 
wisdom and goodness of his parents is 
his best safeguard, and that to shake 
this innocent belief, this natural and 
holy creed of infancy, is to destroy 
childhood itself, and to substitute the 
precocious melancholy of a prig. 

For nothing can be more dreary than 
the recital of Elsie’s sorrows and per- 
secutions. Every page is drenched with 
tears. She goes about with “tear- 


swollen eyes,” she rushes to her room 
“shaken with sobs,” her grief is “deep 
and despairing,” she “cries and sobs 
dreadfully,” she “stifles her sobs ”—but 


this is rare—she is “blinded with 
welling tears.” In her more buoyant 
moments, a tear merely “trickles down 
her cheek,” and on comparatively cheer- 
ful nights she is content to shed “a 
few quiet tears upon her pillow.” On 
more serious occasions, ‘‘a low cry of 
utter despair broke from her lips,” and 
when spoken to harshly by her father, 
“with a low cry of anguish, she fell for- 
ward in a deep swoon.” And yet I am 
asked to believe that this dismal, tear- 
soaked, sobbing, hysterical little girl 
has been adopted by healthy children 
as one of the favorite heroines of 
“ American juvenile fiction.” 

In all these books, the lesson of self- 
esteem and self-confidence is taught on 
every page. Childish faults and childish 
virtues are over-emphasized until they 
appear the only important things on 
earth. Captain Raymond, a son-in-law 
of the grown-up Elsie, hearing that his 
daughter Lulu has had trouble with her 
music - teacher, decides immediately 
that it is his duty to leave the navy, 
and devote himself to the training and 
discipline of his young family, a notion 
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which, if generally accepted, would 
soon leave our country without de- 
fenders. On one occasion, Lulu, who 
is an unlucky girl, kicks—under sore 
provocation—what she thinks is the 
dog, but what turns out, awkwardly 
enough, to be the baby. The incident 
is considered sufficiently tragic to fill 
most of the volume, and this is the 
way it is discussed by the other chil- 
dren—children who belong to an order 
of beings as extinct, I believe and 
hope, as the dodo: 

“<*Tf Lu had only controlled her 
temper yesterday,’ said Max, ‘what a 
happy family we would be.’ 

“<* Yes,’ sighed Grace. ‘ Papais pun- 
ishing her very hard and very long ; but 
of course he knows best, and he loves 
her.’ 

“«Ves, I am sure he does,’ assented 
Max. ‘So he won’t give her any more 
punishment than he thinks she needs. 
It will be a fine thing for her, and all 
the rest of us, too, if this hard lesson 
teaches her never to get into a passion 
again.’” 

Better surely to kick a wilderness of 
babies than to wallow in self-righteous- 
ness like this ! 

One more serious charge must be 
brought against these popular Sunday- 
school stories. They are controver- 
sial, and, like most controversial tales, 
they exhibit an abundance of igno- 
rance and a lack of charity that are 
equally hurtful to a child. It is curi- 
ous to see women handle theology as 
if it were knitting, and one no longer 
wonders at Ruskin’s passionate protest 
against such temerity. “Strange and 
miserably strange,” he cries, “ that 
while they are modest enough to doubt 
their powers and pause at the threshold 
of sciences, where every step is demon- 
strable and sure, they will plunge head- 
long and without one thought of in- 
competency into that science at which 
the greatest men have trembled, and in 
which the wisest have erred.” But then 
Ruskin, as we all know, was equally 
impatient of “converted children who 
teach their parents, and converted con- 
victs who teach honest men,” and these 
two classes form valuable ingredients 
in Sunday-school literature. The theo- 
logical arguments of the Elsie books 
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would be infinitely diverting if they 
were not so infinitely acrimonious. One 
of them, however, is such a master- 
piece of feminine pleading that its ab- 
surdity must win forgiveness for its 
unkindness. 
tered the church of Rome, is told with 
confidence that her hierarchy is spoken 
of in the seventeenth chapter of Reve- 
lations as “Babylon the Great, the 
mother of harlots and abominations of 
the earth.” ‘But how do you know,” 
she asks, not unnaturally, “that my 
church is meant by these lines ?” 

* Because,” is the triumphant and 
unassailable reply, “she and she alone 
answers to the description.” 

This I consider the finest piece of 
reasoning that even Sunday - school 
books have ever yielded me. It is sim- 
ply perfect; but there are other pas- 
sages equally objectionable and a little 
less amusing. In one of the stories, 
Captain Raymond undertakes to con- 
vert a Scotch female Mormon, which 
he does with astonishing facility, a sin- 
gle conversation being sufficient to 
bring her to a proper frame of mind. 


His most powerful argument is that 
Mormonism must be a false religion be- 
cause it so closely resembles Popery, 
which, he tolerantly adds, “has been 


well called Satan’s masterpiece.” The 
Scotch woman who, unlike most of her 
race, is extremely vague in her ideas, 
hazards the assertion that Popery “ for- 
bids men to marry,” while Mormonism 
commands it. 

“<The difference in regard to that,’ 
said Captain Raymond, ‘is not so great 
as may appear at first sight. Both 
pander to men’s lusts ; both train chil- 
dren to forsake their parents; both 
teach lying and murder, when by such 
crimes they are expected to advance 
the cause of their Church.’ ” 


Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
.Under the sun! 


I would the pious women who so 
wantonly and wickedly assail the creeds 
in which their fellow-creatures find 
help and hope would learn at least to 
express themselves — especially when 
their words are intended for little chil- 


A young girl, having en-, 
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or 

dren to read—with some approach to 
decency and propriety. 

“Gin I thocht Papistry a fause thing, 
which I do,” says the sturdy, gentle Et- 
trick Shepherd, “I wadna scruple to 
say sae, in sic terms as were consist- 
ent wi’ gude manners, and wi’ charity 
and humility of heart. But I wad ca’ 
nae man a leear.” <A simple lesson 
in Christianity and forbearance which 
might be advantageously studied to- 
day. 

There is no reason why the literature 
of the Sunday-school, since it represents 
an important element in modern book- 
making, should be uniformly and con- 
sistently bad. There is no reason why 
all the children who figure in its pages 
should be such impossible little prigs ; 
or why all parents should be either in- 
credibly foolish and worldly minded, 
or so inflexibly serious that they nev- 
er open their lips without preaching. 
There is no reason why people, because 
they are virtuous or repentant, should 
converse in stilted and unnatural lan- 
guage. A contrite burglar in one of 
these edifying stories confesses, poeti- 
cally, “My sins are more numerous 
than the hairs of my head or the sands 
of the sea-shore ”—which was probably 
true, but not precisely the way in which 
the Bill Sykeses of real life are wont to 
acknowledge the fact. In another tale, 
an English one this time, a little girl 
named Helen rashly asks her father 
for some trifling information. He gives 
it with the usual grandiloquence, and 
then adds, by way of commendation: 
“Many children are so foolish as to be 
ashamed to let those they converse with 
discover that they do not comprehend 
everything that is said to them, by 
which means they often imbibe errone- 
ous ideas, and perhaps remain in igno- 
rance on many essential subjects, when 
by questioning their friends they might 
easily have obtained correct and useful 
knowledge.” If Helen ever ventured 
on another query after that, she de- 
served her fate. 

Above all, there is no reason why 
books intended for the pleasure as 
well as for the profit of young chil- 
dren should be so melancholy and dis- 
malin their character. Nothing is more 
unwholesome than dejection, nothing 
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more pernicious for any of us than to 
fix our consideration steadfastly upon 
the seamy side of life. Crippled lads, 
consumptive mothers, angelic little girls 
with spinal complaint, infidel fathers, 
lingering death-beds, famished families, 
innocent convicts, persecuted school- 
boys, and friendless. children wrong- 
fully accused of theft have held their 
own mournfully for many years. It 
is time we admitted, even into relig- 
ious fiction, some of the conscious joys 
of a not altogether miserable world. I 
had recently in my service a pretty lit- 
tle housemaid barely nineteen years 
old, neat, capable, and good-tempered, 
but so perpetually downcast that she 
threw a cloud over our unreasonably 
cheerful household. I grew melancholy 
watching her at work. One day, going 
into the kitchen, I saw lying open on 
her chair a book she had just been 
reading. It purported to be the ex- 


perience of a missionary in one of our 
large cities, and was divided into nine 
separate stories. These were their ti- 
tles, copied verbatim on the spot: 

The Infidel. 

The Dying Banker. 

The Drunkard’s Death. 

The Miser’s Death. 

The Hospital. 

The Wanderer’s Death. 

The Dying Shirt-Maker. 

The Broken Heart. 

The Destitute Poor. 

What wonder that my little maid was 
sad and solemn when she recreated her- 
self with such chronicles as_ these? 
What wonder that, like the Scotchman's 
famous dog, ‘life was full o’ sairious- 
ness ” for her, when religion and litera- 
ture, the two things which should make 
up the sum of our happiness, had con- 
spired, under the guise of Sunday-school 
fiction, to destroy her gayety of heart ? 
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IS SUCH LOVE 


By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


THERE is such love, my soul knows well, 
Hot as revenge in a heart of hell ; 

Colder than justice’s frozen brain— 

Sacred as honor and real as pain. 

Whose days are deep-toned bells that chime 
Up to the stars of a night sublime, 

That is the love I know shall be, 

Quick with the throb of a shoreless sea! 


There is such love—by man’s own hope— 
Desire measures our nature’s scope, 

Since that we want is our true whole, 

A shadow cast by our naked soul. 

There is such love—’tis passion’s flame— A 
"Tis heaven to heart, strong wine to brain—.— 
So kill me hunger, burn me thirst, 

Royal the birth-right you prove me first! 
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of the loves of a 
Cleopatra or a 
Catharine ; but 
=athat a simple 
tale of English 
middle life 
Wshould come 
ei down to us, in a 


ord, from the year 1220, so embalmed 
in quaint and homely phrase as to have 
an interest like theirs, and more his- 
torical, is surely a tribute to the peace 
and permanence of our Norman-Saxon 
state. What other realm of history has 
so preserved its records that the very 
tissue of its daily life may be unrav- 


ae 


elled, after eight hundred years, from a 
minor county-roll? For the old mem- 
brane-rolls of Henry the Second, where 
we find our story, now first printed by 
the Selden Society, are but the record 
of the King’s wandering about-the coun- 
ties, “carrying his bench with him,” to 
hear and judge petty neighbors’ quar- 
rels. And Maud of Berneville is human 
in this old story ; her romance is as fresh 
as the scent of the hawthorn of St. Al- 
bans Hedge Farm on that May morning 
by Hertford town in 1220; herself as un- 
certain for any man to judge as any 
woman of to-day; while John of Mar- 
ston—Poor John! Was it Maud’s fault 
or his ? 
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Her case was tried promptly, in the 
summer of the year, Trinity Term, 1220, 
when Henry Third was King, and a cru- 
sade lay in the Holy Land. But the af- 
fair took place die Martis, the Tuesday 
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before Ascension-day in that same year ; 
a May morning, as we said. Now there 
was in those days and parts a mighty 
nobleman, Saher, Earl of Winchester, 
no less, and he had gone upon a crusade, 
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the Fifth, led by Andrew, King of Hun- 
gary; yet he had an eye upon things at 
home; for Saher, Comes Wiltonice, 
makes complaint, even from the Holy 
Land, to the King in his court (and note 
that this was but five years after Magna 
Charta), of John of Marston’s behavior. 
Through his bailiff, one William of 
Knapwell, the Earl brings suit, and tells 
us how, as his men, to wit a certain 
Stephen and a certain Philip, were lead- 
ing quandam domicellam, a certain 
young lady by the name of Maud, no- 
mine Matillidem, who was his ward— 
“and of said Maud he was seised the 
day he took his way to the land of 
Jerusalem, as of her whose land he had 
by reason of the land her father God- 
frey held of him ”—came John of Mars- 
ton, with William his brother, and oth- 
ers, by the Hedge Farm, hard by St. Al- 
bans, in the King’s highway [this Hedge 
Farm lies still on the map of England 
to-day] “and against his peace and in 
felony assaulted them, and with force 
and arms took from them tle aforesaid 
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damosel ”—Ah, Maud, did they take you 
or did you go? 

This were perhaps a trifle ; but worse 
remains behind. ‘“ Wickedly and in 
felony they robbed said William Knap- 
well of his own cattle, to wit, one cape 
of bluet” (blue cloth), ‘“‘one counter- 
pane, two linen sheets, and a scapulary ” 
—William of Knapwell, what curious 
cattle thou hadst with Maud !—* price 
half a mark and more; and this he shall 
prove by his body.” That is, he offers 
to fight to prove it; a method of trial 
much in vogue in those days, as being 
more intelligible than the verdict of a 
jury and more satisfactory to the by- 
standers. 

So endeth William Knapwell’s ingenu- 
ous tale ; and little yet of Maud herself. 
But now for John ; John of Marston— 
good name—and an honest Englishman, 
one suspects, at any time before this 
Norman girl, let alone the South - of- 
England summer and the roses of As- 
cension-tide! John steps forward and 
defends. 

















“ He defends ’—denies—“ the King’s 
peace and the felony, ef totwm illud, and 
all that ; sed verum vult dicere, but he 
wishes to tell the truth.” Honest John ! 
“And he also saith that Godfrey of 
Berneville had two daughters, the elder 
one Alice, and the younger, Maud.” 


Get up, my man, and saddle quick, to Saher’s 
castle ride, 

And there of Godfrey’s daughters ask which 
one he makes a bride; 

And if he says, the elder, then ride back with- 
out a word ; 

But if he says, the fair-haired one, bring thou 
me back my sword. 


John could quote no Heine in those 
days ; but he spoke almost as simply. 
“Godfrey held of the Earl; and the 
Earl granted the wardship of Maud and 
Alice to one John of Littlebury, whose 
wife was aunt to the Abbot of St. Al- 
bans ”—John, the jury’s with thee, now 
that the monks are in thy case—“ that 
he might marry his son and heir to 
Alice, and his younger son Saher to 
Maud. And so he had placed Maud 
in the nunnery of Sopwell.” 








Ong RISCORY OF Cha NGNS OF SOPUWELL 








Tue monks were in it, indeed; and let 
us now digress to say a word or two of 
who and what manner of monks these 
were. For this Abbot of St. Albans was 
William of Trumpington, kinsman to 
the very bailiff who complains. And 
here we find another old Latin record, of 


quite independent source, to piece out 
poor Maud’s story ; nothing less than 
the veritable and veracious Latin records 
of the abbey of St. Albans itself, writ- 
ten and illuminated for no profane eye, 
no nineteenth-century layman, unduly 
lettered, but to be read by monks, for 
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And to him 
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“adhesit" a certain beata Christina.—Page 729. 


monks, of monks 
alone. And it 
seems that this 
William of Trump- 
ington was one 
who _ scandalized 
even the monks of 
the year of grace 
1220 “by his sec- 
ular behavior.” 

A hundred 
years before, in 
1120, as these same 
records tell us, the 
abbey was indeed 
a holy place and a 
safe refuge from 
the world. Good 
Abbot Geoffrey of 
that time had con- 
structed but one 
bed in the whole 
abbey for a lady 
guest, “ honestissi- 
mum,” most hon- 
est, and called the 
Queen’s bed, “ be- 
cause beyond the 
Queen it was al. 
lowed no woman 
to rest within the 
abbey ;” but in 
1140 there had 
come two sisters, 
holy women in- 
deed, “who had 
made themselves 
a most poor man- 
sion out of boughs 
of trees, near the 
wood that is called 
Eywoode, but of 
irreprehensible 
chastity,” * so that 
the then Abbot 
Geoffrey, ‘“ seeing 
them macerate 
their bodies and 
eat but bread and 
water, had built 
for them at last a 
cell, which became 
the nunnery of 
Sopwell, where 
thirty virgins, only 

*Gesta Abbatum, vol.i., 
p. 79. 
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thirty, might find always refuge” and 
eke a cemetery for their sainted bones ; 
and had decreed that in that ceme- 
tery, as in Sopwell nunnery, no one 
should be buried “neque vir, neque 
Femina, neque clericus, neque laicus, 
preter virgines tantum.” But then, 
shortly after, there came one Roger the 
Hermit, “worthy to be compared to the 
ancient fathers for saintliness;” and to 
him “ adhesit” (there stuck) “a certain 
beata Christina, a maiden from Hunt- 
yngdon, who had left ample possessions 
and the hall of a rich father for sanctity ; 
only Roger the Hermit never had con- 
sented to look upon her face, though 
she had been recluse with him now for 
passing four years. And she kept her- 
self in a hut there in the forest that was 
a lean-to attached to his cell, so covered 
with branches that none outside could 
see within, sitting on a hard, cold stone 
winter andsummer, . . . norcould 
she go out by daylight for any cause, 
lest she should show herself to him” 
(Roger the Hermit). 

So the old monk’s chronicle tells us, 
at greater length and more detail than 
I may dare to quote ; but you will find 
it all in the Gesta Abbatum. And only 
a few days before he died Roger re- 
lented, and saw Christina, and recom- 
mended her as his successor in sanctity 
to the Abbot Geoffrey; “who would 
hear nought of her at first, until she ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and thereaf- 
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ter she became of great credit with him.” 
But now see the evil of any acquaint- 
anceship with women, even the two first 
nuns of Sopwell or such a saint as was 
Christina the Blessed! For it was this 
nunnery of Sopwell where our Maud 
was immured, and the men of this Will- 
iam of Trumpington Abbot that took 
her thither; and by this time already, 
scarce a century since that holy Abbot 
Geoffrey, the woman-hater, at the period 
of this our tale, the monkish chronicler 
speaks thus of him : i 

“ Hic Gulielmus cito post creationem 
suam, this William a short time after his 
election Abbot, claustralium collatera- 
lem spernans societatem, spurning his 
associates in the cloisters, secularibus 
seculariter vivens, adheesit, comedendo 
et multipliciter conversando, with secu- 
lar people secularly living consorted, 
banqueting, and multiplicitously con- 
versing, quod non crediderunt ejus electo- 
res, which wouldn’t have thought those 
who had voted for him ; qui eum spe- 
rabant perfecté cognovisse, they hadn’t 
thought he was that kind of monk.” * 

Such were they with whom was deal- 
ing our poor John of Marston, Will- 
iam then the Abbot of St. Albans, and 
the thirty nuns of Sopwell “by the 
fountain that flowed near by.” Does 
one wonder at his discomfiture ? Sim- 
ple John! But we have interrupted 
him too long. His plea goes on; let 
us hear the quality of his Latin. 





& > JON RESUS HiS PLEA | 





Srurpity went on John of Marston 


to tell the King and his justices 
(Geoffrey Fitz Peter and Hubert Wal- 
ter, perhaps, who seem much to have 
bored the King, for we have it on his 
own royal authority, in a quaint foot- 
note to this same court-roll, how glad 
his majesty was ‘“ when: Geoffrey Fitz 
Peter followed Hubert Walter to hell”) 
how said John of Littlebury had mar- 
ried the aforesaid Alice, and de ea habuit 
jam wij pueros, had already four sons 
by her! Also how said Saher chose to 
be promoted in the church rather than 
marry a wife; whereupon his elder 
brother, wishing to retain the whole 


inheritance, placed Maud, the younger 
sister, with the nuns in the Abbey—in 
the nunnery of Sopwell, we mean—‘ in- 
tending to make her a nun of that 
house.” So far speaketh John of Mar- 
ston of himself and of other men, his 
enemies; and now first he comes to 
tell of Maud. And she would appear 
to have been the contemporary New 
Woman, the woman of a type we now 
‘all Old. For (as John goes on to tell 
us) “ when Maud perceived that this was 
to her disherison, mandavit ipsa pre- 
dictum Johannem de Merstona ut ad 
eam veniret, she wrote to the said 
*Gesta Abbatum, vol. i., pp. 250-254. 
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John of Marston that he should come 
to her ; and when he had come to her in 
the nunnery, she showed him how the 
said John of Littlebury and his friends 
would make a nun of her” (why, John 
Marston, don’t spoil the whole ro- 
mance—we know you loved her all 
along ?), “et in tantum locuta fuit cum 
eo et ita adamavit eum, and so much 
talked to him and so made love to 
him ” (John, this was not gallant of you 
—but the AD-amavit is delicious) 
“that he married her in said abbey,” 
then and there. 

After this “ Littlebury came thither, 
and when he heard that Maud was 
thus espoused, he, with the men of the 
Abbot of St. Albans, came and took 
her off toward that abbey. And as 
they were conducting her, he, John of 
Marston, met them, and when she saw 
him she cried aloud” (poor Maud!) 
“and said to him that his enemies were 
carrying her off by force that they 
might slay her or make a nun of her” 
—Maud seemed of opinion that it mat- 
tered little which. “And he saw that 
numbers were against him ”—oh, John 
—‘‘and answered that he would not fight 
for her.” Ah, John of Marston, let us 
hope it was the pleader made you say 
this : we know you better, John ! 

“ When she heard this, of her own 
free will she slipt from her horse and 
went after him, John Marston, her hus- 
band”—brave Maud !—“and this was 
the way he recovered his wife. And 
afterward came said John of Littlebury, 
with other of the Abbot’s men” (re- 
member, he had married the Abbot’s 
aunt, this Littlebury), “ to the nunnery 
at Sopwell, and took there one counter- 
pane and two sheets ”°--now why drag 
in the counterpane and sheets ?—“ and 
carried them off toward St. Albans. 
And one Geoffrey Hopeshot, a man of 
Maud’s, met them ; and they asked him 
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whose man he was; and he answered 
that he was the man of Maud ” (good 
for Hopeshot), “and that he had to go 
to Sopwell nunnery for a counterpane 
and two sheets; whereupon John of 
Littlebury said that these bedclothes 
were his, and he, Hopeshot, was a 
thief ; and they captured him, and did 
bind the bedclothes upon him and lead 
him off toward St. Albans ”—-a pretty 
story for Geoffrey Hopeshot, and excel- 
lently told. And so John Marston, with 
his one witness, having defended him- 
self as best he can against monkish 
wiles for Norman maids, sits down. 
What impression he left upon the 
King and on his hopeful Justices we 
know not. But we feel sure they were 


convinced (as are we) that the gray 
mare was the better horse. For Nor- 


man Maud was blonde, with trouble- 
some gray eyes—of that we'll take our 
oath—let any modern Marston dare say 
nay (and likely they be many: her sister 
had already “jam 11ij” sons)! Though 
Maud is dead, and we have not her por- 
trait (she died a matter of some seven 
hundred years ago), such, we feel sure 
she was ; and fair to look upon ; ugly 
maids don’t get into black letter—and 
John went so readily to her in the nun- 
nery. By the way, John, John, if this 
was all how came it that she knew so 
well for whom to send? You do your- 
self injustice, honest John. 

However, so he concludes, and prof- 
fers battle, saying that they make this 
appeal out of hate and spite. Only in 
his favor he would claim that “they 
fight but by hired champion, one 
Stephen to wit,” who the day before had 
fought a judicial combat at Huntyng- 
don, and is the Earl’s “stipendiaried ”"— 
a term applied to men and women oc- 
cupying a relation which then carried 
with it some opprobrium — while he 
fights off his own fist. 
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Mavp says nothing. 








And when he had come to her in the nunnery, she showed him how the said John of Littlebury and his friends would make 


a nun of her,—Page 73 
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Wuar now replies William Knapwell, 
bailiff to the great Earl? He denies 


that the Earl of Winchester ever 
granted Maud in wardship and _ to 


marry by John of Littlebury, her 
brother-in-law; but says that he re- 
tained her in his own guardianship, and 
was still seised of her in the day in 
which he started for the Holy Land 
[something too much, we think, of the 
Holy Land; he should have stayed by 
Maud, while she was seventeen] and he 
then caused his bailiffs to commit her 
to the nunnery of Sopwell; “and there 
she stayed by the said Earl’s appoint- 
ment ”—until she made her own ap- 
pointment with John o’ Marston— 
“until she was stolen thence by the 
defendant in the manner aforesaid. 
And he craves that it be allowed in his 
favor that John of Marston confesses 


that he has married her. And he de- 
nies that she was ever espoused to 
John before he carried her off by force.” 
Heavens! what would the man have? 
long engagements in those crusad- 
ing days were not in favor—‘“et illa 
adamavit eum.” What says the poet? 
“Cum puelle adament, nuptiale jam 
debent,” or something of that sort. At 
this point the King lost his patience ; 
and Knapwell denying further but the 
hired champion and the matter of the 
bedelothes, must fain sit down. Wit- 
nesses were few, as the nature of the 
case required. 

Only Philip, “on being asked whether 
it be as William the Steward hath 
counted on his behalf, saith that so it 
is. And Stephen saith the same. And 
William further saith that Maud de 
Berneville, now Maud de Merstona ”— 





And when she saw him she cried aloud.—Page 730. 
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ay, there’s the rub—‘was truly in the 
custody of his lord the Earl on that 
day he started for the Crusade “i 

“ D—n the Crusade,” quoth here, as 
we may fancy, Henry, King of England 
and of France. ‘John of Marston” 
(and this is in the text), “by what war- 
rant married you Maud ? ” 

“ By Maud’s free will,” saith John— 
our honest Saxon John—at last our 
John ! 





And how did it end; that love-tale 
of 1220? Alas, the record sayeth not. 
We could wish John had brought Maud 
into court: we have a conviction she 
would have cleared things up. But it 
was a@ wise common rule that a wife 
could not testify against her husband ; 
they were not emancipated in those 
days. This is all we may learn from 
the crabbed Latin : 

“Because John of Littlebury the 
elder is not present, it is considered 
that he be summoned to be here on the 
octave of St. John Baptist, to declare 
what right he claims in the wardship of 
Maud ”—John of Littlebury, in our 
opinion, was a fox—‘“ and if she was in 
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his custody, how she went out of his 
custody ;” but John of Littlebury, as 
it seems, lay low. “And for that John 
of Marston confesses that he married 
Maud without warrant, let him find 
pledges that he will stand to right, 
namely, Richard of Marston and Regin- 
ald Taillebois. The bailiff of St. Albans 
craves cognizance of the case.” 

And that is all we know. What hap- 
pened “on the octave of St. John Bap- 
tist?” Was the Earl come home then 
from Jerusalem? And what had then 
become of gray-eyed Maud? We know 
not. We can but conjecture. The 
entry of the preceding case is grimly 
suggestive: “ Ht Johannes non potuit 
hoc dedicere, et ideo suspendatur—and 
John could not deny this. Therefore 
let him be hanged.” 

But we bespeak a better hope for 
Saxon John and Norman Maud. Other- 
wise, what becomes of all the modern 
Marstons? It was a good strain, the 
Marstons ; such people make posterity. 
But in any event-—sie haben gelebt und 
geliebet—they have lived and loved. We 
read coldly, in envy. For what human- 
ity they had in those old days—and 
what fun it was to live! 


STEVENSON’S BIRTHDAY 


By Katherine Miller 


“ How I should like a birthday!” said the child, 
“T have so few, and they so far apart.” 
She spoke to Stevenson—the Master smiled— 
“Mine is to-day, I would with all my heart 
That it were yours; too many years have I! 
Too swift they come, and all too swiftly fly.” 


So by a formal deed he there conveyed, 
All right and title in his natal day, 
To have and hold, to sell or give away, 
Then signed, and gave it to the little maid. 


Joyful yet fearing to believe too much, 

She took the deed, but scarcely dared unfold. 
Ah, liberal Genius! at whose potent touch 

All common things shine with transmuted gold! 
A day of Stevenson’s will prove to be 
Not part of Time, but Immortality. 


(November 13.] 
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Magic Girt 


By H.C.Bunner 
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I atways believed the fairy tales, 
For with every year I grew 

I found that more and more of them 
Were the truest kind of true. 


And of all the tales I knew and loved 
In the days when I was small, 

You have chosen, to prove its truth to me, 
The prettiest one of all. 


The tale of the maid whose lips dropped pearls, 
And roses and all things sweet, 

Because she was simply civil and kind 
To a fairy she chanced to meet. 


Why shouldn’t it happen to girls—and boys— 
In the days when fairies flew— 

Since a few poor latter-day words of mine 
Have been turned into flowers by you? 


* These verses were an acknowledgment of some flowers, 
sent to Mr. Bunner in gratitude for a reading he had given 
in aid of a charity. 
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FLOWER O’ THE WORLD 
By Nathaniel Stephenson 


I 


« Flower o’ the clove, 
All the Latin I construe is Amo, I love. 
—Rosert BROWNING. 


ESTON opened the morning 
\W paper with a quick, decisive 

motion that was characteristic. 
He was a young man, who did things 
rapidly, and the intervals between his 
impulses and his actions were hardly 
to be perceived. His eye had leaped to 
the “River News” almost before the 
paper was fairly open. His attention 
skimmed like a swallow on the wing the 
following : 

“The Ohio is stationary, but the 
flood has not begun to abate, and there 
is no likelihood that it will do so for 
at least twenty-four hours. All the 
tributaries of the Ohio above Cincin- 
nati are swollen by heavy rains, and 
as far east as Marietta they are still 
rising. Below this city the tributaries 
are not rising, but all of them are high 
and they contribute their volume to 
impede the flow of water through the 
channel. The flood, however, is run- 
ning out as rapidly as could be ex- 
pected, and the worst is undoubtedly 
over. The steamers are all making 
their usual connections. The West 
Virginia packet Eureka, yesterday, 
when passing under the upper bridge, 
with her smoke-stacks lowered, had just 
six inches clear overhead, and if the 
river had continued rising last night, 
would have had to land to-day above 
the bridges.” 

Weston tossed the paper aside, leaned 
back in his chair, and began whistling, 
gayly, “If a body meet a body coming 
through the rye!” He had clasped his 
hands behind his head and was letting 
his gaze drift at will in the blue depth 
of air outside his office-windows. He 
was sitting at his desk in the Custom- 
house, where he held a fine position, 
and this morning he had come to his 
work unusually early. His great, high 
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room on the south front of the Gov- 
ernment building was a cheerful soli- 
tude, which Weston peopled with his 
fancies. 

They were all of one sort. The face 
of a girl and the manner of her arrival 
in Cincinnati possessed his thoughts. 
She was coming that night on the 
Eureka, and Weston would meet her 
at the wharf. For that reason he was 
filled with an elation, because the river 
was no longer rising, and the Eu- 
reka could still slip under the bridges, 
even if there were but a few inches to 
spare. A landing above the bridges, 
among the nasty little streets at the 
east end of the city, would have been 
detestable. 

The warm spring sunshine struck in 
through the tall south windows and 
fell brightly upon Weston’s desk. The 
air without was clearer than any bell ; 
the sky as blue as whatever thing on 
earth is bluest; from somewhere over- 
head drifted down to him the merry 
twitter of sparrows; the cheerful noises 
of the street rose up to him from far 
below in a rollicking hum. The mood 
of the whole world was gay. But it 
was all as dust and ashes compared 
with the joy that was in Weston’s 
heart. 

For he and that girl on the Eureka 
were old-time sweethearts. As soon as 
she returned to Cincinnati he intended 
to ask her to marry him, and his heart 
told him jubilantly that she would an- 
swer, “Yes.” 


II 


Flower o’ the broom, 
Take away Love and this life is a tomb. 


Tue hours of work went by for 
Weston as if they were upon the wings 
of the wind. The sun swung westward 
through the great blue of the sky, and 
the noises of the streets were never more 
alluringly cheerful. But toward night 
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a cloud descended on the city. It 
sprang out of a sad and fearful story 
that was published by the afternoon 
papers. Weston heard of it first when 
the little piping voices cf newsboys 
floated up to him, in a thin, high spray 
of sound like the top of a jet of water : 

“Here y’ are! All about the terrible 
accident! Two people killed! Cincin- 
nati Post, one cent! Two people killed, 
only one cent !” 

‘Another sensation!” said Weston, 
carelessly, to himself, and went on with 
his work. A few moments later he was 
humming again, as he closed his desk, 
the air with which the day had opened: 


If a body meet a body coming through the rye, 
If a body kiss a body need a body cry ? 


He worked longer than did most of 
the men in the Custom-house, and at 
this moment the room was almost 
empty. The only occupant except 
himself was a Mrs. Moore, typewriter, 
a severe, sour woman, with nothing 
feminine remairing in her nature ex- 
cept its sharpzess. She had put aside 
her work while she looked over the 
Post. Now she glanced up and sniffed 
the air as she said : 

“You seem to be in a good humor, 
Mr. Weston !” vt 

“T am,” he replied. 


“Why not? 
It’s the prettiest day for a month.” 
Mrs. Moore sniffed the air again and 


her pinched features became even 
sharper than before. She had a grudge 
against happiness in whatever form it 
might appear. Ordinarily she irritated 
Weston beyond endurance, but to-day 
his mood was a golden one, and he was 
ready to bear with anything. He con- 
tinued cheerfully, and asked her what 
there was in the paper. 

Her lip curled as she replied. She 
informed him that not every one had 
been able to find as much satisfaction in 
the day as he had. A poor man at Cum- 
minsville, a busy place four miles out 
of town, had been waiting for his wife 
at a railway station. The woman was 
approaching him across the tracks 
when she lost her head, and her foot 
slipped right in front of a moving 
freight-train. People called to her to 
run ; but she was dazed completely and 
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stood looking helplessly about her. 
Then her husband gave a cry, sprang 
across the tracks, and threw his arms 
about her one instant before the freight 
struck them both, -killing them in- 
stantly. That was the terrible sensa- 
tion of the newsboy. 

Mrs. Moore had told the story as 
curtly as possibly. Now she filled it 
out with a sneering comment of her 
own. 

“He was a fool to do it,” she said, 
“‘a man die for a woman—indeed! He 
might as well die for a cat or a pigeon. 
Women don’t count in this world. Now 
if it had been the woman for the man, 
it would have been something differ- 
ent.” 

“Perhaps he loved her,” said Wes- 
ton, softly. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Moore; “ but I 
tell you what, Mr. Weston, a woman in 
herself gets mighty little reverence. 
Men approve of their wives as their 
own understudies, and that’s about all. 
When a man dies, the merciful thing to 
do for his widow is to burn her on a 
funeral pyre, the way the Hindoos do, 
or used to do. I never sympathize 
with a dead woman. She is where she 
ought to be. When a man loves her 
enough to die for her—well, she’d better 
die herself, in a hurry, before she finds 
out that he has changed his mind.” 

But Weston did not get angry at this 
diatribe against his sex. On another 
day he might have been moved to scorn, 
though Mrs. Moore was a widow whose 
husband had left her a little fortune 
which his lawyers had appropriated. 
To-day, however, Weston’s mood was 
too deep for scorn. The pitiful story 
of the dead lovers saddened and stilled 
him ; it did not, as yet, depress him. 
It was a dark shadow, but there was the 
sunshine at its back, for the dead man 
had loved his wife and for that love he 
had died. Even the sour egoist, the 
poor shrew, who had told the story, did 
not offend him. Her vindictive sneers 
awakened no antagonism in the large 
serenity of mind that was, for the mo- 
ment, his own. It was as if a needle 
had been dropped into a jar of honey 
and had lost itself uncertainly toward 
the bottom. Weston found it possible 
to return Mrs. Moore a soft answer, and 
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the sour woman’s face relaxed a little 
as she replied : 

“Well, I don’t feel sorry for dead 
women, that’s all there is about it. A 
woman had better be dead than a widow, 
any day in the world. I guess I know. 
When my husband was alive to protect 
me it was one thing, and now that he 
isn’t it’s a mighty different thing. I’m 
sometimes ashamed I’m living.” 

The sharp, hardened features of that 
oldish woman relaxed a little, and 
Weston guessed for the first time that 
she had once been pretty. He made an- 
other soft answer, seeking to allay her 
wrath, and then said that he had to be 
going. The presence of the loveless, 
hopeless soul, dwelling bitterly on the 
past ere yet that love was dead, op- 
pressed him, once he had caught that 
hint of a former joy, as if he had seen a 
ghost. There was a sudden stifling in 
his heart with a realization of what life 
became for them that ceased to love. 

Weston left the office, and, when he 
reached the pavement, stood a moment 
irresolute. Mrs. Moore’s bad humor 
had affected him after all. Into the 
honey of his imagination her venomous 


needle had carried a particle of corro- 


sion. There was a nervousness in his 
mood that had not been therein the 
morning. It was with a frown impend- 
ing above his brows that he turned, at 
last, with a jerk of his head, and walked 
down Main Street toward the river. 
Accidents did happen, sometimes; a 
rivey was a brutal thing when it was 
in flood, and at least he would take 
a look at it. Why he cared to do so, 
since no amount of looking would 
make things safer for that girl on the 
Eureka, he could not see; but, never- 
theless, look he must. The river was 
his enemy and he would face it. The 
talk with the sour old woman had not 
exactly unstrung his nerves, but it had 
done something toward that result. It 
had been almost coarse in its shrewish 
denial of love, and he was in love. 

The point at which he paused, in a 
crowd of people, to watch the river, 
was the foot of Main Street, the north- 
west corner of the public landing, the 
place where Front Street leads out of 
it toward the west. The yellow water 
licked the cobble-stones along the south 
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side of the landing, far above its ordi- 
nary position. About the middle of the 
landing lay the wharfboat at which 
the Eureka ought to land. Away be- 
yond it, a quarter or a third of a mile 
to Weston’s left, rose the massive stone 
piers of an old railway-bridge, which 
was then the single one above the land- 
ing. Every pier was the centre of a 
tangled lashing of whip-like, foaming 
water. The river hurtled among them 
like a deluge of yellow snakes that 
were forever coiling themselves about 
the piers, but only to slip their grasp, 
as they were crowded swiftly forward, 
gliding around and around and around, 
while they writhed and smote against 
the stone, casting up great jets of 
spray in their madness to be dragging 
the piers from their foundations. 

Weston turned his head for a look in 
the opposite direction. The new ner- 
vousness of his mood was not benefited 
by that glimpse of the furious river, for 
it was between those piers that the 
Eureka would have to pass. He bit his 
lips as he thought of it. The sunshine 
grew suddenly dark, there was a vision 
of a frightful station and two dead 
people hurled aside by the locomotive 
of a freight train. For a minute he 
turned sick with the dread of accident. 
He had never realized before that it 
was not only upon the far waters that 
exists the deadly peril for them that go 
down to the sea in ships. 

To arouse himself he began to walk 
fast away from the landing toward the 
west. In the time of flood half Cin- 
cinnati drifts down to the river once a 
day, to see how things are going. As 
Weston hurried along Front Street, 
which a few feet more would have 
flooded, he passed several people whom 
he knew. But he merely nodded and 
walked the faster. He did not care to 
be interrupted. In such a mood he 
crossed one street, and, midway between 
it and the next, came opposite the ap- 
proach to the suspension bridge. This 
bridge had been hidden from him by a 
block of buildings when he was watch- 
ing the upper bridge from the land- 
ing. The distance between the two 
cannot be over half a mile at most. 
Weston had not been walking three 
minutes since leaving his first position. 
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But in that trifling space of time some- 
thing had happened. Whistles and 
bells were sounding at his back. On 
the landing voices were cheering, and 
from the suspension bridge arose a 
babble of excited talk. Many people 
were running up the ascent to the 
bridge, and those in advance were wav- 
ing to the others to make haste. 

“‘She’s going to strike!” shouted one 
voice. 

“No, she won't, she'll just clear,” cried 
another. 

“Now she’s under!” 

“No, she isn’t!” 

“Q-o0-0-0-h ! ”—a prolonged groan. 

Weston had fallen into the stream of 
people, and ran with the rest for the 
bridge. The effort steadied his nerves 
and he ran like a deer in the joy of be- 
ing strong again. He was one of the 
first among the new-comers who passed 
the north tower of the bridge and came 
out upon the vast aérial archway spring- 
ing clear to the opposite shore. As 
with all the other spectators of the 
flood, who were crowded upon the 
bridge, his eyes were turned up stream 
and toward the east. In a trice he un- 
derstood the startled fear in that long- 
drawn, many-throated “O-o-o0-0-h!” 

Between two piers of the upper 
bridge was a steamer. The water boiled 
about her as she ploughed her way for- 
ward, striving to hold her own against 
the current, which was driving her, with 
all its furious might, upon the starboard 

ier. 
. “Maybe, I think,” said the voice of 
a waterman, close to Weston, “there 
wouldn’t anything happen, now, if 
something bust on that boat.” 

“What do you mean?” gasped Wes- 
ton. 

“What do I mean?” echoed the other ; 
“well, you know lots—golly! she’s done 
it! Hurrah! bully! good work! hur- 
rah!” 

The whole 
shouting. 
shouted also. 


the 


bridge rang with 
The people on the landing 
The few boats that had 
steam up blew their whistles and a 
thousand negro roustabouts bellowed 


acclamations. The pilot of the imper- 
illed steamer, by some ingenuity of 
his craft, had made a sort of compro- 
mise with the current, catching it in 
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such a way that it was forced to help 
his engines, swinging the boat around 
in a quarter circle so that it just cleared 
one angle of the pier and stood off 
obliquely toward the shore. 

But Weston was beginning to be on 
edge about the dangers of the river, and 
he was bent on knowing what the water- 
man had begun to say. 

“Is that a dangerous bridge?” he 
asked. 

“Well, nuthin’s dangerous if the 
river ain’t too high,” replied the water- 
man, “and there ain’t no fog, and your 
machinery’s all right, and nobody’s 
drunk, and you’ve got your eyes wide 
open. But with a river like this every- 
thing’s dangerous. And it don’t take 
this sort of a river to make trouble 
neither. Why, there wasn’t half this 
current when we smashed up the Fleet- 
wood against the Southern Railway 
Bridge down below here. You know 
all about that, I suppose ?” 

Weston admitted that he did not, and 
the waterman put out his lip, disdainful 
of anyone so benighted as not to know 
about the sinking of the Fleetwood. 

“You see, I was second mate on her,” 
he continued, “and nobody ever did 
know just how it happened. The cap- 
tain and the engineer and the pilot were 
all drowned, and every man that got out 
alive had a different story from every 
other. But, anyhow, we lost control of 
the boat just above the bridge, and the 
current took us by both ends at once 
and jammed us against a pier and stove 
in the whole port side just as easy as if 
we'd been a bandbox. And there were 
one in seven of us living the next me 
That’s all I’ve got to say.’ 

The waterman shouldered his way 
through the crowd and disappeared, 
while Weston cursed himself for having 
come to the river at all. It seemed to 
be rising beneath his feet and shaking 
its fierce locks in a turgid, yellow men- 
ace. 

He turned to the north, and once 
more walked fast, to be relieved. His 
mind was filled with a sense of haunt- 
ing fearfulness. If the Eureka did not 
come safe to dock that night, then life 
would not be worth the living. As he 
plunged along through the slant sun- 
shine of that bright spring afternoon, 
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there was the possibility of a great 
darkness continually above him, and in 
his ears there were the words of the 
prayer- book: ‘‘Thou, O Lord, who 
stillest the raging of the sea, hear, hear 
us, and save us, that we perish not.” 


Iil 


Flower o’ the quince, 
I let Lisa go, and what good’s in life since. 


Barctay Weston had no immediate 
kinsmen. He had some cousins and 
uncles who were distantly interested in 
him, but that was all. He lived by 
himself and dined where it suited him. 
On this night he went to a café that 
was a favorite with everyone. In the 
doorway he paused, and ran his eye 
along the tables seeking for a friend. 
Ordinarily he liked to dine alone, 
thinking about his sweetheart. He 


had her photograph in his pocket, with 
the name, Katherine Martins, in a bold, 
angular hand, on the back ; sometimes 
he would get a glimpse of it during 
dinner, while pretending to be search- 


ing his pocket-book for something else. 
But to-night he was restless and want- 
ed company. The story of the accident 
and the horror of the foaming river 
weighed heavily on his mind. 

Presently he became aware that 
someone was snapping fingers and 
calling his name. He turned and be- 
held two men at a side-table. One of 
them was a young fellow, a friend of 
his, a very clever man, more clever 
than anything else. The other was a 
grave, stiff man, past sixty, with a face 
and an air that made one straighten 
one’s self unconsciously whenever one 
met him. The first was a newspaper 
man, the second was his uncle; the 
elder man had once been a soldier ; he 
still wore a dozen medals of honor 
beneath his closely buttoned coat, and 
he limped heavily on his stick in walk- 
ing. Weston-was glad enough to fall 
into such company. He strode across 
the room, shook hands with both men, 
and sat down at their table. 

But his fate had not been eluded. 
The newspaper man was full of the ac- 
cident of the morning and opened upon 
Weston at once. 
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“You ought to have seen it,” he ex- 
claimed. “I’ve just been telling the 
General all about it. I saw three peo- 
ple who saw the whole thing. Gad! 
Barclay, it was stunning. It was Ho- 
meric. Don’t ever say there aren’t 
fine situations in modern life. Will 
you believe it, that fellow saw he was 
going to be killed just as plain as I see 
that soup-plate. He knew he couldn’t 
save her any more than he could fly, 
and he just cared enough for her to 
want to die along with her.” 

Weston bit his lips. Much as he 
wanted company he had heard enough 
of accidents. The reality of death and 
the terribleness of heroism needed no 
more reinforcement in his own mind. 
He was provoked, too, in finding the 
same idea at another turning of his 
footsteps. Barclay Weston was not a 
man who had thought very much about 
life. Like other careless men, he felt 
that there was something uncanny in 
the way an idea, once linked with one’s 
self, dogs one at every turn. He had 
never realized how, under all the think- 
ing of all the world, most of the prem- 
ises are about us every day, and that 
the seeing them is mainly a matter of 
the mood. He replied, petulantly : 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, let that drop. 
It’s bad enough as it is, without any 
reiteration.” 

The moment he said it he was 
ashamed of himself. The newspaper 
man smiled awkwardly, betraying his 
annoyance, and began at once to talk 
about something else. The old Gen- 
eral fixed his eyes for a moment upon 
Weston. Then he looked away with 
something like a sigh. Weston had 
dropped his eyes upon his plate, and 
now came near to losing his temper 
against himself. 

That moment of embarrassment was 
succeeded by talk about things in gen- 
eral. It was not until all three rose to 
go that Weston attempted to retrieve 
himself. 

“T was awfully rude when I came 
in,” he said, clumsily, “but don’t lay it 
up against me, old man. I’ve been 
worried this afternoon, and that story 
hit me in exactly the wrong place.” 

His friend would let him get no 
farther. The General also interposed. 
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“It was most natural,” he said, 

“most natural. 
palling.” 

The three had paused a moment on 
the sidewalk before the café The 
General was looking into vacancy with 
the air of one preoccupied. Suddenly 
he said: 

“Poor fellow, poor fellow, it was all 
for the best.” 

He caught himself up with a start 
and smiled as he faced his companions. 

“Old men are foolish,” he said. “I 
‘was thinking aloud about that poor 
chap who was killed. I am not sure 
but he did the most sensible thing as 
well as the most romantic. However, 
both of you are too young to follow me. 
When your hair is like mine you may 
talk it over and come to a decision. 
But I must get on. Good-night, Mr. 
Weston.” 

He took his nephew’s arm and 
nodded to Weston as he limped away. 
The latter uncovered and stood silent 
for several minutes. He remembered 
a romantic story about the General's 
devotion to his dead wife, and how 
he had been her constant mourner 
for thirty years. Weston was not of- 
ten inclined to tears, but to-night was 
an exception, and his eyes filled, for 
half an instant, as he looked after the 
figure of the old man, limping away 
upon his nephew’s arm. He noticed a 
droop in his shoulders and a bowing of 
his head, which was turned sidewise to 
be out of his nephew's gaze. The old 
man’s white hair showed beneath his 
hat, and its suggestion of sadness was 
accentuated by his limping gait. Wes- 
ton shook the spray out of his eyes, 
turned upon his heel, and walked away. 

He had not been walking five min- 
utes when he heard the boom of a 
drum. Above it, loud and clear, shot 
the high notes of a bugle. Tambou- 
rines made a shrill staccato of madden- 
ing sound. Through the whole con- 
fused din rang the voices of singing 
women. It was the nightly march of 
the Salvation Army. 

Weston paused on a street-corner, 
one of the busiest in the city. Black 
crowds of people ebbed and flowed 
about him. The asphalt pavement, in 
a white glare of electric lamps, shone 


The accident was ap- 
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like a giant billiard-table. Yellow bands 
of lustre, that were nothing but shop- 
windows, lined the streets as with belts 
of translucent gold. Overhead, in the 
warm, spring sky, swam the full moon, 
her light pale and ineffectual above the 
light of the street. Ina night that was 
almost as clear as day, in a scene more 
busy than any the city sees by sunshine, 
Weston waited for the Salvationists. 

Soon they were before him. Their 
dark procession, beneath their shadowy 
standards, marched steadily through the 
white glare of the arc lamps. They were 
singing their hymns of triumph. The 
white-faced women, the rapt, fanatical 
men, all clad in blue, but shot, here 
and there, with scarlet or gold, with 
patches of scarlet guernsey, with gold 
points that were letters upon their hat- 
bands, these were all thrown out into 
high relief by the glare of the lamps. 
They cut a sharp line through the 
other sights of the street, just as their 
voices and their instruments, with 
the burden, “We will win, we will 
win,” cut clean through all the other 
sounds. The hubbub of the street 
parted upon either hand of them, like 
the waves of the Red Sea. It did not 
cease, it was merely cutasunder. Elec- 
tric cars whizzed around Weston’s cor- 
ner, their gongs clanging furiously ; 
carriages bowled rapidly along the as- 
phalt ; cab-drivers shouted at the tops 
of their voices, and policemen bellowed 
to them to make way; there was the 
clatter of countless feet ; the vast im- 
perceptible stir, felt but not heard, 
which is the breathing of restless 
crowds ; there was the low, delirious 
hum, the inner pulse of the city, like 
the purring of some stupendous beast ; 
there was all the suppressed fever of 
the nerves, the cramped riot of the 
senses, that is the troubled spirit of a 
warm night in the city toward the 
South. And through all this, clean as 
the stroke of a sabre, smote the sing- 
ing of the Salvationists, ‘‘ We will win, 
we will win.” 

It passed athwart the brightness, be- 
neath the arc lamps, and went on down a 
side-street, into the dark. Weston fol- 
lowed it. The infection of the street had 
rekindled, more strenuously than ever, 
the excitement that was rising in his 
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blood. The repetition of the wild 
story at the dinner-table, his own mo- 
mentary loss of temper, an unsteady 
touch of pathos in his fancy about the 
General, the suppressed furor of the 
street itself, all these were fused into 
one strong, though undefined, emotion, 
by the fierce music of the Salvationists, 
the clangor of the horns, the boom 
of the drums, the rattle of the tam- 
bourines, the piercing sweetness and 
sadness of the voices of the singing 
women, by that whole delirium of an 
heroic fanaticism which rose crashingly 
through the sounding hollow of the 
night. 

But, spellbound as he was, Weston 
had little time to give to the Salvation- 
ists. He followed them to their Tem- 
ple and remained there a brief space ; 
then he left them. Never before had 
he been in such a meeting. He even 
paused a moment, despite his excite- 
ment, before deciding to enter. But 
the exhilaration in his blood made him 
long for anything rather than aimless 
waiting; therefore he went into the 
tumble-down old theatre that was now 
He refused an 


the Salvation Temple. 
invitation to sit down, and remained 


standing, near the door. The seething 
emotionality of the scene before him 
beat upon his nerves in the same un- 
defined intensity with which the heat 
of midsummer beats upon the world. 
Men sprang to their feet, waved their 
arms, and shouted “Hallelujah! halle- 
lujah!” The music was as furious as 
it had been when he first heard it, but 
now it seemed to have absorbed into 
itself all the other noises of the street- 
corner, and to be sending them forth 
again, clothed with its own vehemence, 
to rage and thunder through the build- 
ing. What threw into the music, for 
the mind of its excited listener, that 
strange suggestiveness, was the marvel- 
lous complexity of the turbulent crowd 
which swelled the burden of its cho- 
ruses. That crowd was the whole city 
focused on one point. There were 
in it common ruffians with faces evil 
asa plague. To Weston’s amazement 
there were also people of refinement, 
women whom he knew. Between the 
extremes there was every sort of hu- 
manity, Over all this chaos of the soul, 
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pregnant with its own grim heroism, 
its own unformulated self-devotion, 
rose the figure of one strong man. The 
Captain of the Salvafionists towered 
erect in the full glare of a single arc- 
lamp, the one light of the Temple. Be- 
hind him, in a dark mass, some kneel- 
ing, some standing, were his soldiers. 
A fine-featured woman who sat near 
him Weston guessed correctly to be 
his wife. The leader had just given 
out the hymn, “ He brought me out of 
darkness into glory.” 

Weston glanced athis watch. This was 
the second hymn since he entered the 
theatre, but he had still a few moments 
to spare. His eyes roved again across 
the congregation, picking out the points 
in which it harmonized with his mood. 
It confronted him, as life confronts 
most men everywhere, as an enormous 
gem, irregularly cut, wherein, from any 
point of view, there will be some facet 
which reflects approximately the be- 
holder's self. Weston found one such 
facet almost instantly. His eyes had 
come back across the congregation to 
the tall figure of the Captain. The 
hymn had not ceased, but Weston had 
resolved that he must go. He paused 
for a moment for a last look at the 
man who ruled that stern religion, and 
in that moment he saw the Captain 
bend over to speak to his wife while 
the hymn still pealed above their heads. 
There could be no doubt now, in the 
mind of anyone, who that fine-featured 
woman was. As she leaned toward 
the Captain, and spoke to him with- 
out lifting her eyes from the congrega- 
tion, there was something about her 
which could not bé misunderstood. 
The Captain hesitated in his manner, 
and seemed to be asking her advice. 
Suddenly she looked up at him, a quick 
smile flashing over her face. The Cap- 
tain’s face also changed swiftly, im- 
measurably. In another moment he 
had straightened himself and was once 
more leading in the hymn. 

By the time Weston reached the side- 
walk he was almost singing himself. 
But on his lips the hymn repeated it- 
self with an audacious variation. The 
face of Katherine Martins had rushed 
upon him out of the night, and he was 
singing, “She brought me out of dark- 
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ness into glory.” He walked as if on 
air ; a vision of the gladness of the Cap- 
tain’s face and the proud reliance of the 
woman's smile nestling in his heart. 
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IV 


Flower o’ the peach, 
Death for us all and his own life for each. 


Ar the wharf Weston was still some 
time in advance of the boat. There 
were others besides himself who were 
waiting for Katherine, but such people 
did not interest him. In his own mind 
the world held but two people, himself 
and her. He spoke to her brothers and 
then wandered back across the landing 
to the corner where he had stood that 
afternoon. He was thinking about her 
face, the pride and the dainty power in 
it, the coiled hair and the eyes as bright 
as falcons’. Did she love him? He 
cast the question from him—of course 
she did ! 

And that was the whistle of the boat! 
The hour had come. He strained his 


eyes along the broadly shining moon- 
gilt path of water to catch the first 


glimpse of the steamer. Faintly, far 
away, shone the red and green lights 
which blended with the moonshine into 
a vast and opalescent bubble, gliding 
down the bosom of that white, scintil- 
lating stream. Presently the bubble 
opened, revealing the shadowy lines of 
the steamer. It came swiftly toward 
him, growing rapidly more imposing. 
Weston felt that this was the way Kate 
ought to come to him, her barge grow- 
ing up into stately proportions, out of 
a varicolored haze of moving lights. 
The steamer was just above the up- 
per bridge. It towered out of the 
water in all the airy gracefulness that 
belongs to Western river- craft by 
moonlight. As it came onward, with 
the sound of its panting engines, even 
the beating of the great side-wheels and 
the swish of the water, faintly audible 
through the still night, nothing could 
have given less suggestion of harm, 
of accident. But Weston knew the 
perils of the bridge and his heart was 
in his mouth. The boat was close 
upon a pier where the current was like 
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a fury, and to waver at that point was 
to be lost ; it was to be driven straight 
upon-the pier and crushed like an egg- 
shell. Barclay Weston felt his eyes 
swim with blackness and his footing 
become unsteady. But when, with a 
cry, he had recovered himself, he saw 
that he was not mistaken. There, in 
plain sight, at the fourth pier from the 
Ohio side, the Eureka wavered. 

In another moment the river caught 
her, neck and heels, piled up a low 
wave along her whole length and swept 
her toward the pier. The strain had 
been too great; the steering -chains 
had broken, the pilot had lost con- 
trol; and the boat was helpless. In 
another instant there was a loud, shat- 
tering crash, a sound pf ripping timbers, 
of splintering bulkheads, of crackling 
glass. The boat had struck. 

For one long moment the Eureka 
hung to the pier. Then it swung loose 
and drifted down the river. The port 
side was deep in the water. The cabins 
were threatening to heel over with their 
own weight. The boat was settling 
visibly. 

Nevertheless Weston could see the 
officers hurrying to and fro quietly, 
promptly. Some of them had sprung 
upstairs into the cabin where they 
were throwing the coal-oil lamps out 
of the windows. Though their boat 
would go down, in all likelihood, be- 
fore help could reach them, they would 
do what they could to prevent the fire 
which generally follows collision in 
those light-built steamers of the Ohio. 

But, prompt as they were, they were 
not prompt enough. A tongue of 
flame leaped up through the cabin 
and against it the whole steamer stood 
out distinct. There were silhouettes 
of men running hither and thither ; 
a black mass huddled forward and 
screaming to the shore were the pas- 
sengers ; high over all stood the pilot 
at his useless wheel. He did not deign 
to turn his head. He simply stood 
there, like a lost soul, looking forward 
into space toward the ruin he had been 
powerless to avoid. 

All these details of the catastrophe 
flashed upon Weston with a convincing- 
ness swift as lightning. With them 
flashed past him his own life. He real- 
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ized all the past and the future in one 
interminable moment—life with Kate 
and life without Kate, what he had 
been, what he was, and what he might 
become, the terrible loneliness of the 
world with her out of it, the intimations 
of hopelessness which he had had that 
day, the venomous talk of Mrs. Moore, 
the bowed figure of the old General, and 
then, in a magnificent changing of the 
note, the war-horns of the Salvation- 
ists and the pride in the Captain’s face 
and the happiness in his wife’s. They 
whirled about him and battered into 
his heart, but it was the last of all that 
did the work. As he thought of the 
Captain and his wife, the figure of Kath- 
erine Martins, the proud, alert little 
figure, rose so vividly in his memory 
that there leaped upon his lips the cry 
which he had brushed aside so careless- 
ly but a little space before—the cry, 
“Does she love me?” It was followed, 
like an echo, by the stern determina- 
tion, “I will know before I die.” 
Weston caught his nerves in a grip of 
iron and looked about him, taking stock 
of the situation. He saw that escape 
was impossible. The steamer was drift- 


ing fast down stream and Weston knew 


that he was going to his death. None 
the less he turned and ran out Front 
Street light-footed as the wind. He 
reached the suspension bridge. Along 
it he sped like fire to a point above the 
centre of the channel. His one chance 
was to drop upon the upper deck of the 
Eureka as it passed beneath him. It 
was a daring thing to do. The leap 
downward would not be many feet, but 
the boat was already staggering like a 
drunken man, lurching and stumbling 
and threatening every moment to spin 
round and plunge away in a new direc- 
tion. 

Nearer and nearer swept the burning 
wreck, A ferry-boat, which had steam 
up, had left its wharf far away near the 
Kentucky end of the railway bridge 
and was doing its poor best to make 
speed toward the wreck. Weston 
laughed as he saw it. He laughed, too, 
to see the officers of the Eureka labor- 
ing in vain to lower those perfunctory 
life-boats which are carried amidship by 
steamers of this class. He laughed to 
feel himself in the clutch of fate amid 
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the powerlessness of the world. Even 
as he laughed he shivered. The night 
wind that has its home upon the river 
came ripping through the air, taking 
the cables of the bridge between its 
teeth and champing them like a horse 
upon the bit. 

It swept into Weston’s blood and his 
nerves sang back to the whir of the ca- 
bles. But now the Eureka was almost on 
him. The fire at the stern was rising to 
a tower, toppling over into a plume, and 
streaming far away along the wind. 
The next instant the boat was beneath 
the bridge, and all of Weston’s nerve 
was demanded for the leap. But it did 
not fail him. As the prow drove out of 
shadow a thrill of triumph throbbed into 
Barclay Weston’s heart. He could have 
shouted for sheer gladness when he let 
go the bridge-rail, and leaped down 
upon the staggering hurricane-deck of 
the Eureka. He was face to face with 
death. 

But where was Kate? One instant 
Weston hesitated. Then he dashed 
down the stairs toward the cabin-guards 
and turned to the right. He knew, 
now, intuitively, that Kate would be 
there, at the point which had been near- 
est to the wharf, watching for him. He 
was not mistaken. Clear forward, en- 
tirely alone, far out of the hubbub 
around the useless boats, stood his Lady 
of Life, her face turned back toward the 
wharf. She did not heed the fire at the 
farther end of the boat. She did not 
notice the stinging chill of the wind. 
Her eyes were still riveted upon the 
landing when Weston’s footstep struck 
upon the deck, and he cried out, 

“Kate!” 

Her face flamed and her breath 
stopped short. For an instant she 
wavered where she stood. Then the 
girl wheeled and sprang toward him 
with her arms outstretched : 

“ Barclay!” 

The tone was enough. He knew that 
he had prevailed. Death was swallowed 
up in victory. Yet his first words were 
not of love. 

“Aren't you cold, dear?” he whis- 
pered as he folded her close into his 
arms. For answer she laughed lightly, 
her eyes like stars, and lifted her face 
that he might kiss her, and, even as she 
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did it, the deck rose under them for the 
last plunge.. That first love-kiss was 
given in the instant when the sinking 
steamer heaved its starboard side far up 


into the air, rolled vehemently upon it- 
self, and with one gigantic, gurgling hiss, 
the scream of its own drowning boilers, 
went roaring down in fifty feet of water. 





By Arthur Willis Colton 


Wuen to the welcome of unthoughtful sleep 
We give our hands, and like a tired guest 
Enter the whispering galleries of rest, 
Through whose unmeditative vistas sweep 
The faint spice currents of imagined dreams, 
The sound of palm-trees waving in the wind 
About the gardens of Damascus, streams 
Of cavy ocean, and old voices thinned 
To a mere fancy; when sweet slumber fills 
The corridors where cold thought moves by day 
With filmy faces that the night distils ; 
Deep in the temples of our hearts we pray, 
Oh, might some vision, o’er the barriers borne, 
Smile on our waking hours, of dreams forlorn. 


THE LONELY MAN 
By J. West Roosevelt, M.D. 


HAVE always thought 
it probable that the 
name which he gave us 
when he entered the 
hospital was not his 


real name. It is by no 

means uncommon for 
hospital patients to wish to conceal their 
identity, for various. reasons, and such 
patients naturally register themselves 
under some alias in the hospital books. 
Since it is the function of a hospital to 
provide for the care of the sick poor so far 
as its resources permit, and not to veri- 
fy the genealogical statements of appli- 
cants for admission, it is pretty safe to 
do this, for, unless a person has done 
something which has attracted the at- 
tention of the police, there is small 


chance that the deception will be dis- 
covered. We are apt to look upon any- 
one who has changed his name, with- 
out complying with the legal formalities 
made and provided, with suspicion ; we 
think it fair to assume that the reasons 
for the change are dishonorable. While 
in the great majority of cases our sus- 
picions are well founded, in certain 
instances they are not. Indeed, the 
reasons which induce some people to 
attempt to hide their identity are rather 
to their credit than otherwise. 

In thé case of the man who is the 
subject of this sketch, there is no posi- 
tive evidence that he had given us a 
falsename. The facts that his manners 
were singularly polished and refined, 
and that he was familiar with many of 
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the byways of English and German 
literature, are not incompatible with 
his statement that he was a mechanic 
of very humble origin ; politeness and 
familiarity with books characterize many 
men whose business it is to run steam- 
engines or to do any work requiring 
skill of hand and brain. There was, 
however, something about this man 
which rarely, if ever, is acquired save 
from the training of earliest childhood 
—something indescribable yet very real 
—which we partially express in the term 
“goood breeding.” Very gentle, modest, 
and unassuming, he had a dignity which 
was felt by all who knew him; many 
respected and loved him, but no one at- 
tempted to treat him with familiarity. 
It was not that his manner repelled 
familiarity—it made even the thought 
of it impossible. 

In short, he was a person of whom 
one would not be surprised to hear 
“that he had seen better days”—and 
possibly very much better days than 
those which were destined to be his last 
on earth, and which he passed as a 
charity patient in a hospital, thousands 
of miles away from his native land. It 
is possible that, as he lay slowly dying 
in the big ward—gazing during the 
daytime at the cheerless light, gray 
walls, with the wretched, cheap engrav- 
ings and lithographs hanging here and 
there upon them between the high win- 
dows, and at night watching the fiick- 
ering light and shade cast by the dim 
gas-burner—as he lay surrounded by 
all the hospital sights and hospital 
sounds, his memory may have gone 
back to very different scenes in his far- 
off home and among his own people! 

He was a native of one of the Ger- 
man-speaking countries. He was rather 
under-sized, but carried himself so well 
that he seemed taller than he really was. 
Even when very feeble, he never lost 
altogether the soldierly erectness which 
was one of his most marked character- 
istics when I first saw him. He was 
past middle age—over fifty-five, I be- 
lieve—and his straight, rather scanty 
hair and long, bushy beard, which 
seemed originally to have been of a 
color not uncommon among blonds, 
resembling in hue old hemp-rope, were 
plentifully streaked with gray. His 
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mouth was hidden by a large gray 
mustache, and the lines about it in- 
dicated more sweetness than strength. 
The forehead was deeply lined by the 
horizontal furrows which time and sad- 
ness make, and by the deeper vertical 
lines between the eyebrows which are 
carved by sharp pain, mental or physi- 
cal. Heavy gray brows overhung the 
purest and gentlest blue eyes which I 
have ever seen in man or woman. The 
nose was somewhat large, but delicate- 
ly moulded. His face was in no sense 
handsome, yet there was something 
singularly winning and attractive about 
his expression. 

He was in the hospital for a long 
time, and was always, while in it, an 
influence for good upon all who came 
in contact with him. He possessed, in 
a remarkable degree, the power of in- 
spiring others with sincere love for 
himself. I have never been able to un- 
derstand what there was in him which 
caused this affection. He was unselfish, 
it is true, but so were many others in 
the hospital. He was gentle and sym- 
pathetic, considerate and patient, cour- 
teous and straightforward. The same 
qualities were possessed by several other 
patients to an equal degree. The others 
inspired respect, he — love. I do not 
mean that he was a popular man. Pop- 
ular men are not loved, they are only 
liked ; and they usually inspire an ac- 
tive conscious liking. Probably many of 
those whom this man influenced most 
strongly were hardly conscious of the 
love they bore him. Yet the most in- 
congruous visitors were to be found 
round his bed when he grew so sick as 
to be unable to leave it, and all of them 
had made his acquaintance in the hos- 
pital. I do not remember accurately 
who they were, but I know that among 
them were a confectioner and a convict 
or two, a negro, several Irishmen, a 
number of Germans and Americans, 
and representatives of several other 
nations. And all these people really 
loved the man. If any near relative 
came to see him, I do not remember 
the fact ; neither do I remember that 
he ever asked to see any clergyman. 

He was cheerful even under the ter- 
rible strain which comes to those who 
know that they are suffering from a dis- 
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ease which they themselves ean perceive 
is slowly but surely progressing toward 
a fatal termination, and yet which it is 
beyond the skill of medical men even 
to recognize. We did not know what 
was the matter with him until after his 
death. Then we had, at least, the satis- 
faction of learning that his malady was 
not only unrecognizable during life, but 
also incurable. 

Although we could not tell what was 
killmg him, it became only too evi- 
dent that he would soon die. He grew 
steadily thinner and weaker, and spent 
more and more time in his bed, and then 
the day came when he no longer could 
sit up. He suffered no pain in the or- 
dinary sense of the word; but he had 
quite frequent attacks of intense short- 
ness of breath—what the Germans call 
“ air-hunger ’—which must have been 
far harder to bear than severe acute 
pain. Yet when asked how he felt he 
usually replied, with absolute cheerful- 
ness, “ No better, I think, Doctor ; Iam 
still weak—and this hard breathing 
which I sometimes have tires me; but 
I am glad that I have no pain !” 

He never asked if he could hope to 


get better, except during the first few 


weeks of hospital treatment. He was 
never told that he could not live 
long; he realized that it was so, and 
waited calmly for the end. He did not 
fear death ; few people do when it is 
near—at least when it results from dis- 
ease or old age. When in good health 
most people fear—or at least dread— 
death ; but when the end of pain and 
weariness which we call death is at hand 
most human beings show no trace of 
dread — unless they have been fright- 
ened by the attempts of well-meaning 
friends to “prepare” them for it! 

It was during the last months of his 
life that the singular lovableness of 
the man became most plainly evident, 
and it was then that my attention was 
attracted by the incongruous assem- 
blages of visitors which congregated 
about his bed whenever the hospital 
rules permitted the presence of the 
friends of patients in the wards. Not 
only were patients attracted by him, 
the nurses and various attendants and 
servants who came in contact with him, 
as well as we who were on the medical 
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staff, all shared more or less in the feel- 
ing of affection. So it came about that 
his latter days were spent in closer com- 
panionship with his fellow-beings than 
is the case with most men. 

He lingered long in the most extreme 
state of weakness, and we expected that 
each day would be his last for some 
time before the end came. I was, at 
that time, quite frequently in the ward, 
both by day and night; and on such 
occasions, I usually stopped by his bed 
before returning to my room, to see how 
he was. If he happened to be awake I 
sometimes talked with him for awhile. 
So we became quite intimate in a way. 
In these talks he rarely spoke of himself 
except in reply to some direct question, 
and never alluded to his early life or to 
his native land ; he spoke quite freely of 
his experiences in this country, however. 

One night I happened to be in the 
ward and, as usual, went to his bedside 
before retiring. I thought him asleep, 
and stooped over the bed to see how he 
looked, and in so doing let my hand fall 
close to his side.. As I was about to 
leave, he moved a little and his hand 
touched mine. I remained motionless, 
fearing lest I should wake him. Then 
he opened his eyes and feebly grasped 
my hand. I did not speak, but leaned 
a little closer to him, waiting to hear 
what he might want to say. 

* Doctor, am I going to die soon?” 

“T think so,” I said, “but Ido not 
know how soon.” 

No other answer was possible. He 
was silent for a short time, and then the 
grasp on my hand tightened a little: 

“Doctor, I don’t want to die! It is 
lonely to die!” 

I did not speak. What could be said 
in the presence of death? Far from his 
home, and with no old-time friend to 
speak to or old-time face to look upon, 
this loving and much loved man was 
about to close his eyes upon all faces, 
and have done with human life and 
human love as he had known it in this 
world forever ! 

So I stood silent, and soon he with- 
drew his hand, and closing his eyes, 
said, wearily : 

“But I am tired! Good-night.” 

A few days later he was at rest where 
there is no more loneliness. 
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Magazine i \ Passed, two by two, through the wide cloister 
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gate 
ata ' ats | Whereon were carven figures of dead saints, 
; And kneeling women bearing in their hands 
Ascension lilies : “‘Go ye one and all 
To the confessional and shrive yourselves ; 
’ Then kneel at the high altar, and pray ye 

For one who lieth very near to death.” 

Then the pale nuns, with sudden, swift accord, 

Made each the mystic token of the cross 

And passed on silently, save one, the last, 

Who walked alone, the eldest of the house. 

“Is it the novice?” said she, speaking low. 

“Let others pray! I will keep watch with thee.” 

“Nay, it is not the novice. She does well,” 

The abbess made hushed answer. ‘‘Come with me.” 

Down the long corridor she swept in haste, 

Her robe a trailing shadow, her dark veil 

Floating behind her, and her snowy band 

A white flame on her forehead, till she paused 

At a low door set in the eastern wall; 

Then turned and whispered, “She hath come at last, 

Our great queen Berengaria, to die 

In the fair abbey she hath builded well. 

Enter, but speak not, for mayhap she sleeps.” 


The white, hushed room was like a temple dim 
With floating incense, for the lamp burned low, 
And through the latticed casement softly stole 
The night wind heavy with the fragrant breath 
Of rose and violet. On a low couch 

Lay the fair woman Coeur de Lion loved, 

And all the golden splendor of her hair, 
Unbound, unbraided, rippled to the floor, 
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Like waves of sunshine in a shady glen; 

And all her eyes’ blue splendor lit the place, 
Mocking the flame that burned upon her cheek. 
“Ah! never death wore such fair guise before, 


. ’ . 
If this be death,” Assunta said, and wept; 
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Yet in her heart believed not it was death, 
So like it seemed to flush of youth and health. 
But the wise abbess knew, for she had gone 
With many a one to the extremest verge 
Of the dark vale where soul and body part. 
Swiftly she crossed the chamber and knelt down 
To touch the hot lips of the queen with wine; 
Then drew Assunta nearer, whispering—“ Look! 
Her poor wits wander! She would braid her hair 
As for a festival.” For in and out 
Through the long, golden meshes of her hair 
Her trembling fingers strayed continuously, 
Weaving the shining strands. 

“Nay, my sweet queen,” 
The abbess said, stilling the restless hands, 
“T am your tire-woman! Be it mine 
To bind these heavy tresses. Rest, dear heart.” 
But Berengaria smiled. ‘‘ My wits stray not, 
Dear mother abbess. Gather you my hair 
In one thick coil—thus—and lay the rope 
Here in my hand. Now from my casket there 
Reach me the jewelled blade King Richard wore 
What time he fought with Saladin, and drove 
Him out from Ascalon. He gave it me, 
With jest and laughter, one short hour before 


Proud Fanuelle fell—slain by the Saracens.” 


Then lifting her right arm, with one swift stroke 
She severed the bright tresses, and fell back 


"} Unnerved, and pallid as a wan, white ghost 


That walks at midnight. 
When her heart once more 


miSent the red current tingling through her veins, 
j/Acain she spake. “Dear abbess, give me leave 


For this one night to rule thy flock and thee! 
Go thou, Assunta, and with no delay 

Bring thou twelve sisters hither—they who are 
Of all your house most light and deft of touch, 
Swiftest to learn and do.” 
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And soon the nuns 
Entered the chamber as it were a shrine, 
Crossing themselves and kneeling, one by one. 
“Do me this grace, my sisters,” said the queen. 
“For this one night your wonted rest forego, 
And do my bidding—Take this coil of hair 
—O, golden waves Richard so oft hath kissed !— 
And braid twelve slender chains as soft as silk. 
Then braid the twelve together.” 

All night long 
The pale nuns bent them to their lovely task, 
Nor spake one to another. Silently 
The gold chains lengthened, while the lamps burned 
clear, 

Making still radiance in the quiet room, 
And Berengaria lay with folded palms 
Patiently waiting. Once a night-bird sang 
Outside the casement, and she, hearkening, smiled. 
Just as the dawn was breaking, in her hands 
They laid a shining rope as soft as silk, 
But strong as hempen cable. 





“List ye all,” 
Then said the queen, as round her slender wrist 


She wound its golden length caressingly, 

Laid it against her cheek, and to her breast 
Pressed it with two white hands and held it close. 
“My liege lord sleeps in Fontevraud, and there 
Above his tomb hang ye a jewelled lamp 
Swinging from this fair chain—sole part of me 
That age can wither not, nor time deface ! 

Let the lamp burn with ever-during flame, 

But lay my body in the abbey here ; 

It shall not lie where he who loved it so 


She ceased, and reverently the kneeling nuns 
Waited the moment she should further speak ; 
And as they listened, lo! the nightingale 
Wailed faintly in the distance, and a lark 
Filled the new day with ecstasy of song. 

















THE SQUARE DIAMOND 
By Clinton Ross 


HE Britannia pitched in the Bis- 

cayan swell, and the crowd in the 

smoking-room had lessened until 
five men were left, exchanging yarns, as 
men will who go to and fro in ships. 
Captain Willoughby had been silent 
through most, and only the subject of 
Indian trickery seemed to arouse him. 
Now and then the screw gave its dis- 
mal whir, the men drew closer, and the 
steward hurried with the Scotch, al- 
most tumbling in a quick lurch. 

“You know that old trick, when the 
fakir takes a boy, cuts him into pieces, 
and then puts him together again?” 
said the short, fat, dark man. 

“Yes, but I never knew a man who 
could swear positively he had seen it.” 

“‘T have seen it,” said the short, fat, 
dark man, swigging his Scotch. 

“And I,” said Captain Willoughby, 
beating a tattoo with his boot. 

“But while we stood at first in hor- 
ror, in amazement, a boy climbed down 
a tree, saying he had seen the fakir cut 
up a squash—that was all,” said the 
short, fat, dark man. 

“You mean that the boy was outside 
the mesmeric circle? Do you believe 
that bosh?” said one. 

“T do,” said the short, fat, dark man. 

“T do,” said Captain Willoughby, de- 
cidedly. 


“Oh, you do?” 

“Yes, for I know,” said the bronzed 
captain, who bore his fifty years as 
lightly as a coquette her second affair. 
He paused, looking about. Still the 
screw whirred its chorus to the now 
beating storm. Willoughby suddenly 
reached into his waistcoat, taking from 
a little leathern case a ring, in a curi- 
ous setting—a single, square diamond. 
Holding it up, he asked, ‘‘Do you no- 
tice that ring?” 

“Tt’s beautiful,” said the short, fat, 
dark man ; “and the setting an antique, 
too. But its hard to sell a square 
stone, the dealers say.” 

“Yes,” said Willoughby. “But the 
setting is new—an imitation ; I had it 
made for the stone.” 

“Yes, but what has this to do with 
occultism and our fakir? Is it the old 
tale of the Rajah’s diamond ?” said the 
sceptic. 

“Yes, the old tale,” said Willoughby, 
soberly. He put the ring back into its 
case and looked about. He was not 
given to story-telling, and yet to-night 
the whirring screw, the beating storm 
—some strange impulse—led him on. 

“T will tell you how it was,” he said, 
stretching his long legs. ‘‘That stone 
cost me the best servant, and, indeed, 
the best friend a man ever had—an 
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Irish boy who was brought up with me. 
You may say what you will about the- 
osophy, or occultism, or fakirism. I 
only know what I have experienced, 
and there are twenty men in the Six- 
tieth Bengal who will bear me out. I 
am too old a man, gentlemen, to sneer 
at the unknown. I have not lived in 
India, and spent my youth and some 
health, without having reached the 
knowledge that the unknown sits in 
the lap of the known, and that there is 
some curious relation between matter 
and mind which doubtless will be made 
known some day. Only the day before 
our sailing you heard of the Roentgen 
discovery of the cathodic rays. Why 
may there not be some light that one 
mind may shed on another, creating an 
illusion? That is mesmerism, you may 
say. Why may there not be a material 
object, like my square diamond, which 
may be able, in connection with some 
particular personality, to produce cer- 
tain illusions ? ” 

“Can you do it with your diamond?” 
asked the sceptic. 

“Listen,” Willoughby continued, al- 
most sternly, “and I will tell you why 
I always carry that stone with me, a 
circumstance which may appear strange. 
I don’t know why I tell the story now. 
But I have begun, and something seems 
to make me. 

“Two years ago I had been down in 
the old place in Devon, and there de- 
veloped a sentimentality — you know 
how it may be with a very old bachelor 
—requiring a ring. Passing a shop in 
Regent Street, I saw in a tiara—a new 
one, made in an old fashion — this 
stone. I have a fancy for unusual 
things, you know. The man agreed to 
take the stone from the tiara.” 

“Your taste is excellent, sir,’ he 
was pleased to comment, in their way. 
‘The stone is very old; five thousand 
years, maybe; an Indian stone from an 
old tiara.’ 

“ «The present setting is modern.’ 

“« Ves, I tried to imitate the idea of 
the old piece—that is all. I came by 
the stone very curiously.’ 

“ * How curiously ?’ 

“He moved uneasily. 

“<T can’t tell you, sir.’ 

“T looked at him narrowly; yet it 
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was one of the best shops in London, 
and why should I ask questions. We 
bargained a bit, and securing the stone 
at a remarkably low price—it seemed to 
me, considering its intrinsic value and 
Regent Street—I drew myself a design 
for a fitting setting to carry an unique 
gem. But when my ring was ready, my 
sentimental affair was over, like many 
another in my life; and I simply had 
the ring, instead of its once probable 
wearer. On my return to India, and in 
my duties, which came over me with all 
the force of habit to a man long in the 
service, I almost forgot it. 

“Well, a year ago, if you may re- 
member, came the little trouble with the 
little Rajah of Renaub. You may not 
even remember it, or know that Renaub 
is on the northern border among the 
Himalayas. The affair did not amount 
to much, and I, with some twenty men 
of the Sixtieth Bengal, had reason to 
curse it—and particularly my servant, 
Teddy Burns, had his reason, poor 
devil ! 

“In the first place, we were stationed 
in a narrow, barren, gray valley, a pass 
perhaps a quarter of a mile broad, with 
a sheer rise of the gray mountains five 
thousand feet each side. The valley is 
about fifteen miles wide, opening at the 
north on the plateau of Renaub. We 
were at a wretched village, some five 
miles from the northern opening, a sta- 
tion with an official. The official had 
a wife, a pale little London woman, worn 
out by Indian life. I pitied the pair 
from the bottom of my heart in that 
God-forsaken spot—not the only dismal 
spot in India, as I know. We played 
cards, and talked, and drank, until we 
were tired of ourselves; and the man’s 
sad-eyed pale little wife would chatter 
of London, and tell how she longed to 
see just Trafalgar Square. 

“One afternoon, going back to my 
quarters, I had occasion to look for 
something in a box, when out tumbled 
a case with some pins and trinkets which 
Teddy had put in, probably thinking 
that Renaub was a gay spot and that I 
might wish to dress up. I opened it, 
throwing out among other things the 
ring, which I had forgotten. What I 
wanted was a little painting on porce- 
lain—very decently done—of our place 
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in Devon, which I wished to show to 
the homesick woman. As I looked at it, 
leaving the other things on the table, I 
heard a rustling behind, and saw a tall, 


thin native peering over my shoulder. - 


His ascetic face was illuminated by great 
eyes, with a reddish glow as of rubies— 
greedy, covetous. 

“¢ What the devil?’ I began. 

“¢ Did the Sahib call?’ he said, bend- 
ing. I thought he might be a servant 
I had not seen. 

“* Get out!’ I said, simply ; for such 
a place leaves you irritable; when he 
turned, and, with all the dignity of a 
personage, stalked through the door. 

“<« Teddy,’ I called, thinking Teddy 
could not be faraway. And sure enough 
Teddy appeared. 

“«What are you coming to in your 
old age, that you need an assistant 
to help you now?’ I asked. 

“ «What d’yez mean, sor?’ said Ted- 
dy, most respectfully, although the 
words may not so sound. 

“*Who was the man in here just 
now ?’ 

*««T saw no one, sor.’ 

“*Didn’t you pass him, coming in?’ 

“ «Who, sor?’ 

“The matter seemed strange. I 
knew Teddy wouldn't lie; and I con- 
cluded it had been some familiar ser- 
vant who had the run of the house, 
whom, in a short stay, neither Teddy 
nor I had noticed. 

“«Put those things up then,’ I said, 
knowing Teddy was incorruptible, and 
starting to take the porcelain to our 
official’s wife. I hardly was at the 
outer door when I heard a scuffle and 
a mufiied cry. With a sudden fear I 
rushed back, and at the threshold, for a 
moment, stood horrified. Teddy was 
stretched speechless in a pool of blood, 
a knife with a strangely carved handle 
sticking in his side; and a stealthy 
figure—the same that had faced me so 
shortly before—stood over him. For a 
moment we looked at each other ; for a 
moment I could not move; and then, 
with a snarl, the creature sprang toward 
me. I was ready for him, but he slipped 
through my hands, and passed me— 
through the door. 

“ Raising a dreadful cry, I was after. 
At the outside door I saw him ; a lithe 
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figure, that had dropped the loin-cloth 
from his naked legs, running up the 
valley, past three of my men, who were 
on ponies. 

“ «Stop him!’ I cried. But he slipped 
past; and before they had recovered 
from their astonishment I was by them. 

“*Goin! Look to Teddy,’ I called, 
dragging one from his pony and taking 
his seat. 

«<« After him!’ I said, kicking my 
brute. ‘Shoot him, if you can bring 
him down.’ I hadn’t my pistols. 

“ And we chased up that brown valley 
under the glaring North Indian sun. 
He seemed to run as fast as our potties ; 
but at last we gained alittle. He looked 
about, showing white, grinning teeth. 
Two of the men answered with pistol- 
shots. I bent well onto the pony’s 
neck. 

«*Where is he?’ asked one of the 
men. 

« « Where— ?’ began the other. 

“For before our eyes the runner had 
vanished, faded; what you will; and 
where he should have been was a lean 
wolf, turning now and then hungry 
eyes, and snarling lips, and grinning 
teeth. 

“The thing was so uncanny that I 
pulled up my pony; and then was 
charging up to the spot where the man 
had disappeared and the wolf appeared 
—believing he had found a hole in the 
earth. But there the short, yellow 
furze was unbroken. There was an- 
other click and report—a long, horrid, 
brutish howl—and the wolf was over a 
low slope, too, out of view, and the men 
after. After a moment I followed, to 
find them dismounted by the man we 
had been chasing—without a wolf in 
sight ; the man on his back. 

«Damn it, sir, where’s the wolf?” 
one of my bewildered fellows asked. 

“The great eyes stared brutishly up 
to mine. One fist was clinched. With 
sudden expectation I leaned over, and 
opened the sinewy fist, when from it 
fellthe ring. I put it into my pocket, 
leaving the men with the dead thing, 
and rode back to Teddy, only to be met 
by my friend the official. Teddy was 
dead, like his murderer, who proved to 
be unknown at the station, and prob- 
ably some wandering thief. 
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“T told the eager listener of our hal- 
lucination.” 

«¢« The men will swear to it, and I.’ 

“He looked at me a moment, curi- 
ously. 

“<T have lived too long in India to 
doubt it,’ said he, slowly. ‘Tell me 
how did you come by the stone?” When 
I had finished he asked, strangely : 

“* Have you not heard that a certain 
mind associated with a certain talisman 
“can produce such an illusion ?’ 

“<«T have seen it,’ said I. 

“ As TI said at the beginning of this 
story, ‘I have seen it.’ That square 
diamond at any rate cost me the best 
servant a man ever had—more than ser- 
vant, a friend. Whether it were ordi- 
nary cupidity, or some desire for that 
particular stone, I cannot say. But I 
saw the wolf where the man was, and 
the dead man where the dead wolf 
should have been. Some persons would 
have given the diamond away, or have 
sold it, but I have kept it.” 
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“There was no boy up a tree out- 
side the mesmeric influence,” said the 
sceptic. “May I see that stone 
again ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Captain Wil- 
loughby, taking the diamond from the 
case. “That thing happened a year 
ago to-day.” 

They passed it from hand to hand ; 
and above the storm roared. 

“Will you mind if I look at it, sir?” 
asked a low, distant voice. They looked 
up startled, for no one had seen this 
last enter ; they saw a tall, dark person, 
modishly dressed—with all the western 
affectations of some East Indians. 

“ You were listening,” said Willough- 
by. “I didn’t hear or see you. I must 
have been so absorbed in my story. 
Certainly, sir. I should like to have 
one of your race look at that stone.” 

A lean, sinewy hand stretched out, 
grasping the stone. Willoughby shiv- 
ered and looked up. 

“Where the devil?” he began; for 


"Will you mind if | look at it, 
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hand, and ring, and man, were not 
there. They rubbed their eyes, ran 
into the passage. 

The steward was called. He knew 
no one on the ship answering the de- 
scription; nor did the thorough search 
the next morning show the thief ; per- 
haps he had been some strange stowa- 
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way—perhaps he had been washed from 
the deck. 

The Britannia then was tossing and 
groaning in the arms of the roaring 
storm, and, as far as that ship’s com- 
pany was concerned, the dark-visaged 
unknown seemed to have gone back in- 
to the tempest whence he had come. 


SONGS FOR TWO 


By Arthur Sherburne Hardy 


Love me not, Dearest, for the smile, 

The tender greeting, or the wile 

By which, unconscious of its road, 

My soul seeks thine in its abode, 

Nor say “I love thee for thine eyes”— 

For when Death shuts them, where thy skies? 
But love me for my love, 

Then am [I safe from all surprise, 


And thou above 


The loss of all that dies. 


Thy names are like sweet flowers that grow 
Within a garden where I go, 
Sometimes at dawn, to see each one 
Lift its head proudly in the sun ; 
Sometimes at night, 
When only by the fragrant air 
I know them there. 
And none are grieved or think I slight 
Their worth, if closest to my breast 
This one I take which holds within its own 
Each single fragrance of the rest— 
My friend, my friend! 
And as I loved it first alone, 
So shall I love it to the end, 
For none were half so dear were it not best. 


To give is more than to receive, men say— 


But thou hast made them one! 


What if, some day 


Men bade me render back the gifts I cannot pay— 
‘Since all are undeserved !—should I obey? 
Lo, all these years of giving, when we try 
To own our thanks we hear the giver cry: 
“Nay, it was thou who gavest, Dear, not I!” 
If Wisdom smile, let Wisdom go! 


All things above 


This is the truest: that we know because we love, 
Not love because we know. 









































THE DROUTH AT SAN ANTON 
By William Henry Shelton 


P and down the caiion of the 
Apishapa not a drop of rain 
had fallen for three months, 
and all the masses of the lit- 

tle Padre had not.so much as _ per- 
suaded one white cloud to come from 
behind the great mountains or rise out 
of the eastern plain into the clear blue 
sky which arched over San Anton. In 
all that time the good God had not 
suffered this one longed-for banner of 
hope to cheer the upturned eyes of the 
pious villagers. Despite their prayers 
and flagellations, and the good offices of 
the Padre, and the intercessions of all 
the saints, the hot sun blazed across the 
spotless blue sky by day, and the dry 
moon hung among the countless stars 
by night. The river, which in better 
times was the glory of San Anton, 
bringing the tumbling waters from the 
cool mountains past the very doors of 
the people, was now just a thread of 
creeping water, flanked by stagnant 
pools among the dry stones, and the 
parched street that overhung the bank 
from the store of Red Mike (the one 
spot in San Anton that was never dry) 
dc wn to the last adobe house in the 


village, that of Don Miguel, just oppo- 
site to the foot-bridge, was thick with 
dust and wallowing dogs. If there 
were any men in San Anton between 
the hours of ten in the morning and 
four in the afternoon, they were drink- 
ing up their credit for good fleeces and 
pulled goat’s hair at the bar of Red 
Mike, or sleeping off the effect of earlier 
potations in the privacy of their own 
adobe walls. And well they might abide 
in-doors, for the sky was still blue and 
the sun was fierce, and a furnace heat 
palpitated about the black cross on the . 
little chapel of mud, and threatened to 
roast alive the red pigs wallowing in the 
dust under the sacred bell, which swung 
between two wooden horses in the dirty 
plaza of San Anton. 

Every object in sight was gray with 
dust; the houses, the rocks, the with- 
ered grass, the stunted cotton-woods and 
ragged alders that fringed the sorry 
river, the curled leaves of the thirsty 
corn, the sickly bean-stalks clinging to 
lurching poles. Dust clung to the sage- 
brush and prickly pears along the rocky, 
treeless road down the mountain. It 
slid in small drifts over the gravelly 
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banks and the jutting ledges of soft 
granite crumbling to powder. Dust and 
drouth and heat were everywhere from 
San Anton above, to the ranch of the 
Two Soldiers in the narrow plain below. 

And this was the condition in the 
Apishapa country when the solitary 
outfit of John Dorchester drew near to 
the ranch. The outfit consisted of one 
small horse and one tall man. When 
the horse was not burdened with the 
man, he carried sundry six-ounce fish- 
ing-rods, double-barrelled guns, dried 
sheep, buffalo-robes, and clothing and 
camping utensils disposed about the 
saddle. As for the man, he trudged 
mostly alongside his horse, his soft hat 
gay with red and yellow and green flies, 
a revolver and cartridges in his belt, and 
a gun across his broad shoulders. 

For three days man and horse had 
been journeying from water to water, 
guided by the rose-colored Spanish 
Peaks by day, and by the same silvered 
domes by night, which, somehow, seemed 
to retreat before them into the mist 
as they advanced. And yet these twin 
sentinels stood fast over San Anton 
and the ranch, invisible to the dwellers 
at either point, and few of the Mexicans 
in the shabby village had ever been far 
enough from home to see their own 
rose-colored peaks. As the man and 
horse came on, they, too, lost sight of 
the strange Beacons which had guided 
them, and, finally, drawing near to the 
ranch, they saw instead Uncle Foster 
seated in the doorway, tossing bits of 
raw meat to a half-dozen collies, and 
Uncle McIntyre’s broad back and gray 
locks, as he counted his flock of goats 
filing past at the heels of the old bell- 
ewe. . 

The man and horse stopped behind a 
clump of screw-pines that they might 
enjoy for a moment, unobserved, this 
tranquil haven to which they had been 
journeying so painfully. Even the dogs, 
in their eagerness to secure the meat, 
were not aware of any intruders, and 
the boy who stood behind Uncle Fos- 
ter in the doorway was gazing open- 
mouthed into the branches of an apple- 
tree hard by. Dorchester noted the 
great shining knife in the hand of Uncle 
Foster, cutting off the bits of meat, the 
eagerness of the dogs, and the uncon- 
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scious grimaces on the beardless face of 
the boy, and wondered what it all meant. 
He had not long to wait for the solution 
of this domestic riddle, for, as Uncle 
Foster threw the next piece of meat, a 
magpie swooped down from the very 
apple-tree at which the boy was making 
faces, and caught the prize in mid-air, 
away from the snapping jaws of the 
foremost collie, and bore it skyward. 
Then the boy’s face changed to laugh- 
ter, and Uncle Foster flourished the 
shining knife and uttered some lan- 
guage that is not commonly printed in 
books, and Dorchester added to the 
commotion at the ranch of the Two 


Soldiers by appearing on the scene. 


That night the two old men, of whom 
Uncle McIntyre was the older by a dec- 
ade, sat side by side outside the lighted 
door and questioned the welcome stran- 
ger, after the manner of the new coun- 
try, and at each piece of personal infor- 
mation, and with every scrap of news 
from the great outside world, they 
chuckled and slapped each other’s legs 
with an unmistakable affection which 
was a pleasure to behold. And, while 
the guest talked, the boy stood by, an 
attentive listener. It was cool now out- 
side; after the heat of the day, and, when 
the two old men had fired their last 
question, a silence fell on the group for 
a moment, during which Dorchester 
listened to the clatter of the supper- 
dishes which Uncle Foster’s good woman 
was washing inside, and to the oceca- 
sional jangle of a sheep-bell in the dark- 
ness. The two old men were smoking 
their pipes and pondering in beautiful 
contentment on what they had heard. 

“You seem very fond of each other,” 
said Dorchester, at length. He was al- 
most startled at the sound of his own 
voice. 

“That’s right,” said Uncle McIntyre 
and Uncle Foster in a breath. 

“T suppose you came out here from 
somewhere in the East,” continued Dor- 
chester. 

“From Gettysburg,” said the two old 
voices, with a chuckle. 

“That’s right,” said Uncle McIntyre. 
“Uncle Foster, here, was fighten’ on 
the Ribil side, and when he see how the 
battle was goin’, he just bruk and run, 
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and never stopped till he landed on the 
Apishapa.” 

“Look here, stranger,” said Uncle 
Foster, “I'll give ye a scrap o’ Uncle 
McIntyre’s record. When he was a 
matter of nineteen, he landed in New 
Orleans off’en a Scotch brig. The fust 
thing he seen was a United States soldier 
in white gloves and shinin’ uniform a 
standin’ on the levy, an’ he goes straight 
away an’ ‘lists. He never fired a gun 
in the Florida war, nor yit in Mexico. 
He only jest carried the regimental 
guide-on. I reckon, stranger, that he 
never shot an Injun in all the years that 
followed, an’ that’s how Uncle McIntyre 
drifted into Gettysburg on the North 
side.” 

“That’s right,” said Uncle McIntyre, 
laying his big hand fondly on Uncle 
Foster’s knee. ‘“ We're both from Get- 
tysburg, an’ we haint got no hard feel- 
in’s agin each other noways.” 

The second silence was broken by the 
far-away barking of dogs. 

“Got some neighbors up above ?” 
suggested Dorchester. 

Uncle Foster shrugged his shoulders 
and muttered something very like an 
oath. 

“Jest a village o’ Greasers up yan- 
der,” said Uncle McIntyre, ‘“‘settin’ up 
cross-poles and prayin’ to the saints for 
rain—when they're sober.” 

“ We ain’t built that way,” said Uncle 
Foster, “but all the same, stranger, 
we'd be mighty glad of a little fallin’ 
weather.” 

It occurred to Dorchester that the 
drouth in the Apishapa country would 
suit his purpose to a nicety, as the 
trout would all be collected in the 
pools, and he said as much, to which 
Uncle McIntyre and Uncle Foster as- 
sented. 

“It's that dry,” said the boy, Jule, 
“ that it’s mighty hard to git worms.” 

“Til show you a better way in the 
morning,” said Dorchester, smiling at 
the boy’s ignorance, and feeling tender- 
ly over his hat as he spoke. 

“We'll go tother way from San An- 
ton,” said Jule, ‘for the Greasers has 
fished the streams out up yander.” 

After that Dorchester and Jule went 
out regularly in the early morning, and 
the success they had was wonderful. 


Jule led the way to the cool, dark pools, 
and Dorchester cast the fly with uner- 
ring accuracy into the very mouths of 
the fish. The boy, who had never seen 
fly-fishing before, marvelled at the skill 
of this strange man, and at the tough- 
ness of his whip of a rod, and at the 
ease with which he flipped the trout 
out of the water, and at the length of 
the string he was privileged to carry 
home. He regarded Dorchester as a 
sort of magician at first, until he 
learned to cast the fly himself and trail 
it across the eddies, and the two, man 
and boy, were inseparable during the 
first half of each day. And so it_hap- 
pened that, for the first week, Dorches- 
ter got no nearer to San Anton than the 
buildings at the ranch, where he rested 
every afternoon, in the company of Un- 
cle McIntyre and Uncle Foster. 

As for Jule, it was his duty every 
evening to fetch the cows from off the 
mountain, and by mid-afternoon he was 
afield in search of his saddle-mule. 
Sometimes it was sundown by the time 
he brought in that refractory animal, 
and then he dashed away with an ex- 
tra whoop, and in an incredibly short 
time he was back with the drove. 

** Why in the name of common-sense,” 
said Dorchester, one morning, turning 
the boy around by the shoulders until 
they stood face to face, “don’t you go 
up after the cows on foot and leave 
that long-eared mule in the pasture? 
You would accomplish the business in 
about a quarter of the time. I never 
take two steps . 

Dorchester was not interrupted, but 
stopped of his own accord, when he 
saw the face of the boy, which had sud- 
denly assumed the old open-mouthed 
stare, with the addition of a half-scared 
expression that could never have been 
called there by magpie or trout. 

“Lord, Mr. Dorchester, you haint 
been up to San Anton yit,” said Jule, 
as soon as he could get control of his 
mouth. “There's a black dog up thar 
as big as a calf, and he hates a white 
worse’n pison. Why, he jest jumps 
up and snaps at my heels, Mr. Dor- 
chester, when I’m ridin’ that mule. 
Look o’ thar,” and Jule showed his 
boot, which was certainly marked with 
fresh scratches. 
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Tossing bits of raw meat to a 


“Why don’t you shoot the brute?” 

“Sacre,” said Jule, with a touch of 
the old expression on his face. “You 
don’t understand the ways of San An- 
ton. I have to go to school to the 
Padre in the winter, an’ if I shot that 
dog them Greasers ’ud knife me sure. 
But I sha’n’t go near the Padre’s school 
next winter,” continued Jule, “if I 
never larn to cipher. That dog’s sar- 
tain gittin’ worse, Mr. Dorchester.” 

“Don’t Uncle Foster go up there 
sometimes ?” 

“Him?” eried Jule, with a fine gest- 
ure of scorn. “I guess not. Neither 
of ’em haint set foot in San Anton for 
a year. Uncle McIntyre says Gettys- 
burg was hell, but San Anton is heller.” 

* But the store up there,” observed 
Dorchester, “is the only one this side 
of Trinidad.” 

‘IT know that,” said Jule. “Don’t I 
have to go up thar on the mule to git 
things? Uncle Foster did cart the 
goats’ fleece up thar in the spring, but 
he never got out of the wagon.” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Dorchester, 
straightening himself, and half forget- 
ting the presence of the boy. “I must 
take a look at this San Anton.” 

“There’s nothin’ easier, Mr. Dorches- 
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ter,” said Jule. “We're all goin’ past 
thar to the hay-ranch to-morrer. Wag- 
on’s asoakin’ in the river right now. 
Uncle McIntyre says if it gits much 
drier we'll have to soak the oxen.” 
Next morning the sun was but an 
hour above the plain when the wagon 
started up the mountain, drawn by 
three yoke of lumbering cattle, who 
managed to stir up such a stifling cloud 
of dust that Uncle McIntyre and Uncle 
Foster were just two gray silhouettes 
on the front bar of the hay - rack, and 
John Dorchester and Jule were glad to 
bury their faces and cough in the straw. 
When they had gone a matter of two 
miles, the wheels of the wagon ground 
over the bare rock for a space, and 
then rolled out of the dust-cloud into 
view of the barren, treeless mountain- 
side. Close on the left, across the nar- 
row gorge of the Apishapa, lay San An- 
ton, baking and cracking in the sun. 
Not a Mexican or even a dog was stir- 
ring on the dirty street. To Dorchester 
it looked like a village of the dead, 
buried under the one black cross beside 
the silent bell, but for the sole survivor 
in the person of Red Mike, who sat in 
his shirt-sleeves on the steps of his 
store. The adobe huts looked like 
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tombs in contrast with the glaring, 
white clap-boarded walls and shingled 
roof of that flourishing emporium. 

“Gee! Haw! Come up!” cried Un- 
cle Foster, with a crack of the whip, 
and the wagon rolled on into another 
cloud of dust. It was a time to keep 
mouths tightly closed, but nevertheless 
Dorchester heard a voice which sound- 
ed like the voice of Uncle McIntyre. 

“He’s got ’em drunk airly.” 

The words were preceded by a con- 
temptuous grunt and ended in a cough, 
which was half lost in the grinding of 
the wheels and the rattle of the ox- 
chains. For another half mile, they 
kept on in wise silence, and then, when 
Dorchester ventured to look up, he was 
surprised to see something like tele- 
graph-poles pricking out of the cloud 
on the right. They stood at surpris- 
ingly irregular intervals, as if some had 
been blown down in the enviable time 
when there was wind on the mountain. 
Then he heard the barking of dogs and 
strange voices ahead, and when, pres- 
ently, the wagon rolled out of the dust, 
they were close upon a seething, scram- 
bling crowd, in which it was difficult to 
distinguish the men from the women, 
or the children from the dogs, for the 
sky was blue and the air was hot, and 
the frantic people were gray in the scin- 
tillating dust particles. One of the 
black telegraph-poles trailed on the 
ground, and its cross-barred top swayed 
and plunged above the bobbing heads, 
like a thing exhausted, but alive. There 
was something indistinguishable under 
the pole, but, as the wagon came nearer, 
the something resolved itself into a man 
stripped to the waist. The little Padre 
of San Anton was trotting alongside, 
and whips of many lashes writhed in 
the palpitating heat and fell on the back 
of the cross-bearer, which was grimy 
with dirt and red with blood. The 
women uttered shrill cries and dismal 
moans, and the dogs barked, and the 
black pole heaved and disappeared in 
the crowd, and the people cheered, for 
the interval was long between this pole 
and the last. Surely the good God 
would hear ! 

Then the men threw down their 
whips and dug a hole and set up the 
brave pole, and the little Padre blessed 


the cross, and the women fell on their 
knees and counted their beads in 
blessed hope of a little rain on San An- 
ton. Already another wiry Mexican 
had cast off his poncho, and was baring 
his back for the pious sacrifice, and 
doubtless swearing to the saints that 
he would bear the cross some yards far- 
ther than his fainting predecessor. 

Uncle McIntyre and Uncle Foster 
only grunted their disgust, or perhaps 
their satisfaction, and, as the wagon 
drove on toward the fringe of pifion- 
trees which skirted the woods beyond, 
Jule pointed back at the black dog, his 
enemy, who was scratching the ground 
and barking at the white men, whom he 
hated “ worse’n pison.” 

At night, when they returned on the 
top of the hay, the line of cotton-wood 
crosses had climbed nearly up to the 
first pifion-trees, but there was no sign 
of rain over San Anton. 

As the days passed, the earth grew 
drier, and cracked open in little seams. 
The leaves on the few trees took on 
a sickly green, and the blazing sun 
laughed in the ever-blue sky as it fried 
and blistered the black paint on the 
crosses stained with blood. 

It was Sunday morning at the ranch, 
and John Dorchester stood outside, 
belted with his revolver and leaning on 
his double- barrelled fowling - piece. 
Uncle McIntyre was salting the goats 
down by the river, where his white 
shirt-sleeves gleamed in first-day fresh- 
ness against the dusty alders, and 
Uncle Foster sat in his favorite place 
in the doorway. 

Goin’ up the mountain a piece, be 
ye?” said Uncle Foster, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe. ‘Ye better keep 
clear o’ San Anton.” 

Dorchester said nothing in reply, 
and it rather pleased the old frontiers- 
man that this particular “ tenderfoot ” 
was a man of few words. From his 
view-point a close mouth meant busi- 
ness, whether the game were men or 
varmints. He wondered if the young 
man was well provided with ammuni- 
tion. He thought of the day when, out 
of an innocent-looking patch of brown 
leaves, a mountain-lion rose up to dis- 
pute his way, and how, for the want of 
one cartridge, he had been obliged to 
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stare that lion out of countenance until 
the beast backed away and loped down 
the rocks. To all outward appearance 
the old man had been gazing absently at 
Dorchester’s handsome gun. There were 
still lions to be met with on the moun- 
tain, and the prudent old hunter reached 
inside the door, and then he stepped 
down and poured the half of a flask of 
buck-shot into Dorchester’s coat pocket. 

“Ye might want it, my boy, an’ 
mind ye, keep clear o’ San Anton.” 

All this talk about the Mexican vil- 
lage only piqued Jack Dorchester’s cu- 
riosity. It was his habit to investi- 
gate things, and he rarely allowed any 
difficulty or danger to balk his curiosity. 

“T must look into this San Anton,” 
he said to himself, “and there is no 
better time than the present.” 

This resolution formed, he quick- 
ened his pace, and a little farther up 
the road he met the red-headed store- 
keeper, who, next to the Padre, was the 
great man of the village. They sat 
together on a rock by the wayside and 
exchanged some friendly ideas about 
Greasers in general, and about the pecul- 
iar effect of whiskey at certain altitudes. 


“T jist kem out fur a short shtroll,” 
said Mike, “ whoile they’re inside the 
church prayin’ fur rain, an’ ut’s bad 


enough they made ut. Sure the banes 
are dryin’ on the poles. An fwat’s a 
Graser widout fejole?” The store- 
keeper sighed and looked up at the 
sun. “Arrah! Ut’s mesilf they'll be 
wantin’ divilish soon afther prayers.” 

When they crossed the foot-bridge 
and turned up the street, San Anton was 
deserted but for the wallowing dogs 
and the pigs which had gone to sleep in 
the soft dust under the bell, as soon as 
the boy had ceased to beat it with the 
wooden clapper before mass. There 
was a droning sound of voices in the 
chapel, and the shaggy hind-quarters of 
an old milch goat stuck out of the open 
doorway. The head and shoulders of 
the animal were lost to view by reason 
of the earthen floor having been swept 
like the houses, until it was a good 
step below the level of the street. 

“They're comin’,” said Mike, when 
he saw the goat begin to scramble back- 
ward out of the doorway. 

Like so many children released from 
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school, the chattering people flocked 
out into the sunlight. The women 
turned to the left, fluttering their sober- 
colored serapes, and the men trooped 
in the opposite direction, and, lo! out 
from under every yellow- and - brown 
poncho came a black-and-red game- 
cock. Each man held his bird aloft 
and danced about, flourishing as many 
extended fingers in his neighbor’s face 
as he wished to stake nickels on his 
champion. In a trice they had traced 
a cockpit in the dust and each man 
was down on his haunches behind his 
bird. The last to come out of church 
was the little Padre, and the sparkling 
eyes of his bird peered eagerly out 
from under his cape. 

“He couldn’t have said mass with 
that thing under his arm,” remarked 
Dorchester. 

“ Whist, no,” said Mike. ‘His acho- 
lyte hild ut behind the alther.” 

The Padre flourished his broad hat 
in acknowledgment of the shouts of 
his flock, which greeted him from the 
pit, and then he extended all the fat 
fingers of one hand as he trotted for- 
ward to the fray. 

It was Don Miguel himself who 
matched the priest, and Pedro, the 
lame cobbler, held the ten nickels. 
And how the birds eyed each other and 
sidled about, and trailed their wings in 
the dust, and then fell to and slashed 
each other with their sharp spurs, and 
backed off and circled around for a fa- 
vorable opening, and got wet and red as 
if they, too, were shedding their blood 
for rain—and, in the end, Don Miguel’s 
bird turned tail, and the Padre secured 
his pet and the ten nickels, and all the 
men cheered. 

While this was going on at the pit, 
the women of San Anton sat in an- 
other circle and combed each other’s 
heads and the heads of the children, 
and never so much as looked at the 
men. Surely, after the people had 
said their prayers and counted their 
beads for rain, they had a right to be 
merry on this weekly holiday ; and so 
the women combed and combed, and 
the fighting went on at the cockpit, un- 
til every red-and-black bird had won or 
lost a battle. Then the good Padre 
trotted off with his victorious rooster, 
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and disappeared into the doorway of 
his house, for the sky was blue and the 
sun was hot, and there were some 
things about to happen in San Anton 
not fit for priestly eyes to see. 

Red Mike led the way to the great 
white store, and Dorchester followed, 
with twoscore pairs of beady eyes 
glowering on the red, yellow, and green 
flies that decorated his hat. 

“Mayhap ‘this stranger is the evil 
spirit,” the people cried, ‘that thwarts 
the good Padre’s prayers and blasts the 
holy crosses and keeps the rain from 
falling on San Anton.” 

The women were even more voluble 
than the men, but their threatening 


words fell on the stranger’s ears in an 
unknown tongue and disturbed him 
not as he walked jauntily forward, with 
his shining gun. When he faced about, 
however, on the steps of the store, he 
was not a little puzzled to under- 
stand the meaning of what seemed to 
be an altercation between the women 
and the men. The former were fum- 
bling under the brown -and - yellow 
ponchos, unclasping belts and drawing 
out glittering knives. 

“Ut’s jist the orthinary program,” 
said Mike, with a wink of the eye on 
Dorchester’s side, and speaking out of 
the corner of his mouth. “ They’re dis- 
armin’ the haythen.” 
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And soit was that, when the last man 
had surrendered his weapons to wife 
or sweetheart, the women went away 
muttering, and the men filed in through 
the open door, and lined up before the 
high counter. There were threatening 
eyes still flashing on the stranger’s hat, 
to the interruption of the business in 
hand, and Don Miguel took a step for- 
ward toward the evil spirit, who smiled 
blandly from the embrasure of the 
window and understood nothing. The 
Mexican began to speak in a loud 
tone with angry gestures, and the 
crowd muttered behind him. It was 
then that the brawny storekeeper 
pushed Don Miguel rudely back, and, 
with a wave of his hand toward the 
stranger, said something in the un- 
known tongue which had a wonderfully 
soothing effect on the men. All opened 
their eyes. Some nodded and some 
shook their heads. Don Miguel was 
the first to climb onto the high counter, 
and the others scrambled after him, 
except Pedro, the shoemaker, who 
limped over and shook his fist up at 
Dorchester, crying loudly, in very good 
English: “Impostor! impostor! Only 
the good God can send rain! ” 

As quick as a flash, Red Mike smote 
the offender with the flat of his hand, 
and, picking him up from the fioor, he 
seated him on the counter, at the foot 
of the class, with a jounce that made 
the glasses ring in the bar behind. ° 

“He'll be the last to be served,” said 
the philosophical Irishman, “an’ ut’s 
what he deserves. Right driss!” 

And with this military command he 
marched back to Don Miguel, who 
headed the row on the counter, and 
faced down the line like an orderly ser- 
geant about to call the roll. His right 
hand rested gracefully on his hip, and 
his left palm was extended, into which 
Don Miguel dropped his nickel. As the 
storekeeper advanced the coins chinked 
merrily, and he twisted his ugly mouth 
and winked his outside eye as he passed 
Dorchester, leaning against the window, 
and, having gathered the last nickel, he 
gave the cobbler another warning slap. 
As the storekeeper turned away to- 
ward the barrel of pulque, with a quart 
ean in his hand, the line of men sat 
like graven images on the high counter, 
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their mouths watering and their toes 
twisting in anticipation, and all stoical- 
ly indifferent to the flies, which were 
thick in the air, as Dorchester had never 
seen flies before. 

When the can was filled the Irishman 
advanced to the head of the line with a 
small whiskey - glass in his left hand, 
which he filled carefully to the brim. 
Don Miguel was the first to turn off his 
portion, and after him every man in suc- 
cession was served with a full measure, 
even to Pedro, the shoemaker, whose 
business could hardly have been thriv- 
ing just then, for not a shoe or a boot 
hung over the counter. x 

The line had scarcely been served 
with the fiery liquor before certain in- 
dividuals began to clamor for more ; 
but Red Mike was not the man to coun- 
tenance any irregularity at this early 
stage of the drinking. He preferred to 
take up an unbroken collection, and so 
the can followed the nickels, until, be- 
fore the dusty clock had marked fifteen 
minutes, every Mexican had turned off 
his third dram. By this time the voices 
of the women were heard outside the 
door, and the men on the counter began 
to draw up their feet, and make strange 
faces and half-hearted passes at the 
flies which buzzed about their heads 
like swarming bees. There was one big 
fellow near the middle of the line who 
had indulged in an extra drink, and he 
was the first to fall backward and slide 
off the counter. 

“Senora Annetta!” cried the Irish- 
man, and straightway that woman ap- 
peared, holding her serape in her teeth, 
and dragged out her man. 

And then the others, by ones and by 
twos, began to drop off the counter like 
windfalls in a summer orchard shaken 
by the wind, and they were removed as 
deftly as ever the farmer’s wife gathered 
the over-ripe fruit into the folds of her 
apron. 

The line had begun to collapse in the 
centre, like some other lines, at the 
weakest strand, or, perhaps, where the 
strain was greatest, and so it happened 
that, in the end, Don Miguel remained 
at one extremity of the counter and 
Pedro, the shoemaker, held his post at 
the other. The little cobbler made a 
feeble effort to extend his hands, as if 
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he were drawing a waxed thread, and 
when he lurched forward, Mike eased 
him to the floor, out of respect to his 
lameness, and handed him over to his 
wife. And then Don Miguel screwed 
his face into a horrible contortion, on 
account of a green fly which was sting- 
ing his nose, and, having laid all his 
companions by the heels, he presently 
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settled backward onto the counter with 
a dignity that would have swelled his 
heart with pride to behold, if it were 
possible for him te be conscious and 
unconscious at the same time. He was 
removed like the others, and Dorchester 
and Red Mike remained alone in the 
big store. 

The spirit of investigation was strong 
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in the man from the East, and he asked 
some pertinent questions about the 
composition of the whiskey called 
pulque, and then, warming to his sub- 
ject, he expressed a desire, for purely 
scientific reasons, to try the personal 
effect of a drink. 

“All right,” said the Irishman. “Ye 
betther go into yon room an’ take a 
comfortable seat on thim flaces, an’ I'll 
bring ut to ye. How mtch of a dhrink 
would ye loike now, Mr. Dorchester ?” 

“Oh, just the ordinary dram,” re- 
plied that prudent person. “No more 
and no less,” and he retired to the room 
and seated himself on the wool, as di- 
rected. 

In about the space of two minutes 
thereafter, the liquor having been swal- 
lowed with sundry grimaces and a glass 
of water, certain brooms and buckets 
hanging on the wall took on a fantastic 
and wavy motion, and then the fleeces 
began to heave like angry billows, and 
then the smoky ceiling above and the 
white wool below began to whirl in op- 
posite directions, and then a great calm 
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followed, in which the scientific gentle- 
man slept soundly. There was a still- 
ness in the great white store for the 
space of half an hour, save forthe buz- 
zing of the flies and the ticking of the 
wooden clock. The Irishman looked in, 
from time to time, at his patient, and, 
on the stroke of four, Jack Dorchester 
arose and shook himself. He was none 
the worse for his experiment, except 
that certain tufts of wool adhered to 
his clothing, which, in addition to the 
party-colored flies in his hat, made him 
look more than ever like an evil spirit. 

“ By the way,” he said to the Irish- 
man, as he came forth from his -seclu- 
sion and resumed his gun, “you said 
something to the Mexicans about me 
that had a wonderful effect to pacify 
them, except in the case of the lame 
chap. What was the trouble?” 

“Sure, that’s where the joke comes 
in, sir,” said Mike, in soft accents of 
confidence, and prodding Dorchester in 
the side with his stubby thumb. “On 
account of thim dragon-flies in yer hat, 
they mistook yez for the divil himself, 
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perventin’ the rain, so I ups and tells 
thim that they was niver more mish- 
taken in ther lives—that, on: the con- 
thrary, ye was a great white rain-doc- 
ther.” 

Dorchester laughed at this newly at- 
tributed accomplishment, and passed a 
moment of amused reflection on the 
commotion he had unconsciously caused 
among the Mexicans in his double 
character of devil and rain - doctor, 
and then the two men passed out of the 
open doorway onto the store steps. 

“Holy Mother!” cried Red Mike, 
seizing Dorchester’s arm in a vice-like 
grip, and pointing his finger at the 
western sky; “there’s many a true 
word said in a joke.” 

And, strange to relate, there was a 
bank of white clouds pushing up from 
behind the wooded shoulder of the 
mountain which shut off the view of 
the famous peaks. 

“ Ut’s comin’ up behind the houses,” 
whispered Mike, “an’ not one Greaser in 
the village has seen it yit. Idon’t know 
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how they'll be takin’ ut. Sure there'll 
be great excitement presently, an’ ut’s 
aven chances for divil or docther. 
They'll be hot afther the avil sphirit 
that’s been kapin’ San Anton dhry, an’ 
I'm thinkin’, Mr. Dorchester, that ye’d 
betther go quietly off while the coast 
is clear.” 

As he walked down the dusty street 
with the adobe houses on the left, fac- 
ing the solitary chapel under the black 
cross, Dorchester was reminded of his 
first view from the hay-rack of the vil- 
lage of the dead. Nota soul was vis- 
ible. 

As he came, presently, to the last 
house in the village, over opposite to 
the foot-bridge crossing the gorge of 
the Apishapa, the wife of Don Miguel 
stood in the doorway, rolling a ciga- 
rette. She had not yet seen the clouds 
bearing the welcome rain, but when her 
eyes fell on the stranger with the shin- 
ing gun and the multicolored dragon- 
flies on his head, and the tufts of wool 
on his clothing, a dark scowl came 
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over her face, and her busy fingers 
paused to make the sign of the cross. 
If the Sefiora had been more amiable 
Dorchester might have halted long 
enough to point out to her the rain- 
clouds ; but it was not altogether en- 
couraging to be mistaken for an evil 
spirit, and so he proceeded silently on 
his way—for three strides—not more— 
for these brought him past the corner 
of the house, and into view of the black 
dog that hated a white man “ worse’n 
pison ”—the ugly Cerberus that guard- 
ed the approach to San Anton. 

The evil-visaged dog was not slow 
to begin his advance on the stranger. 

The woman still stood in the door- 
way, glowering. 

“Call off your dog,” said Dorches- 
ter, accompanying his words with such 
gestures as she could understand. 

The black eyes of the Sefiora snapped 
in reply, and, for further answer, she 
coolly turned her back and continued 
to roll her cigarette. 

And all the time the black dog came 
steadily on. There could be no doubt 
of his hostile purpose. His eyes were 


bloodshot ; the bristly hair was ris- 


ing on his shoulders; his white teeth 
gleamed in his red, open jaws. 

“Ah, well, if the Sefora so wills it,” 
and Jack Dorchester dropped the butt 
of his fowling-piece in the dust. He 
thrust his right hand behind him and 
drew his revolver from the holster. 
With his thumb he raised the hammer. 

The shrunken stream of the Apishapa 
tinkled over the stones at the bottom 
of the gorge. A new wind from the 
west rustled the dry leaves of the cot- 
ton-woods, and then a sharp report rang 
through the empty street of San Anton. 

A wreath of smoke hung above the 
multicolored dragon-flies on Dorches- 
ter’s hat, and the black dog was thresh- 
ing the dust at his feet. 

The woman turned, and, with a look 
of hatred at the stranger, ran scream- 
ing up the street. Out from every 
doorway poured the angry Mexicans, 
and long knives flashed in the sunlight. 

With brandishing weapons and flut- 
tering ponchos, the Mexicans swept 
down toward Dorchester, who backed 
across the foot-bridge, gun in hand, 
and took his post behind a rock which 
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commanded the passage. For a mo- 
ment he held the angry crowd at bay, 
and when they began again to press 
toward the bridge, he stepped boldly 
out into the open, and, grounding his 
gun, he poured into each barrel a hand- 
ful of the buck-shot with which Uncle 
Foster had provided him. 

It was no time then for any trifling 
misunderstanding. “The first man that 
sets his foot on that bridge, dies,” said 
Dorchester, as he brought his shining 
gun to his shoulder. His clear voice 
rang out with that distinctness pecu- 
liar to all sounds before a storm, for it 
was already growing dark, and a_fresh 
breeze shook the dusty alders at his feet. 

These signs the Mexicans failed to 
see, in their anger, or, perhaps, they at- 
tributed them to the influence of the 
white devil. For a moment they hesi- 
tated, and in that moment Red Mike 
appeared in their midst, striking right 
and left, and with each blow from his 
brawny arm a Mexican rolled in the dust. 

“Fools,” cried the Irishman, “ didn’t 
I tell yez that the man was a great rain- 
docther ? ” 

Jack Dorchester held his ground at 
the head of the foot-bridge, and the 
men, disconcerted by this double at- 
tack, pointed in remonstrance -to the 
dog which lay quivering on the dusty 
street. The shouts of the women, who 
surged up behind the men, were hushed 
by a sort of magnetic influence, and all 
the people watched spell-bound for the 
last death-agony of the brute. 

Even as they looked a tremor ran 
through the frame of the black dog— 
his muscles gave a last spasmodic 
twitch—he was dead. 

For a moment the angry crowd 
swayed backward, gripping their gleam- 
ing knives and coiling like a snake to 
strike. It was not the threatening gun 
that held them back, but a voice from 
heaven; for a dull rumble of thunder 
rolled over the mountain, and lo! the 
welcome rain began to fall on San Anton. 

Every Mexican sank on his knees and 
crossed himself. 

“Surely,” the people said, “this 
strange man of courage must bea great 
rain-doctor, and the dead dog of Don 
Miguel was the evil spirit that kept the 
rain from San Anton,” 








MONT SAINT MICHEL 
BY JULIA’ LARNED 


2> H vision wonderful, out of the sea, 
The dim, gray sea, beneath the twilight sky, 
Mystic, majestical, uplifting high 
Thy carven pinnacles that seem to be 
The rude rock’s living flower of stone—in thee 
Is imaged forth to the entrancéd gaze 
The haunting spirit of those olden days 
That gave thee birth—the days of chivalry 
And pomp and power, of war and ruthless crime, 
Exulting triumph and unpitied woe, 
Of aspiration shrined in fane sublime, 
And cruel hate in dungeon glooms below. 
Oh, marvel, reared by Titan hands, stand fast 
Bodying forevermore the shadowy past! 
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“ MARY ” 
By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 


\ HEN she returned from 
her daily drive and sat 
in the corner of the 
big brocaded sofa by 
the fire, awaiting the 
possible visitors who 
were far from proba- 

ble, Mrs. Mortimer did not seem at 
home in her own house. She was beau- 
tifully dressed, with a delicate adjust- 
ment of the fashion of the hour to her 
age and her tiny proportions. But her 
house was not like her clothes; it did 
not look as though it had been made 
especially for her, especially to suit her. 

She was so quiet and so small that 
one might almost have walked twice 
around the great drawing-room without 
perceiving her. And when she arose 
from time to time, pulled back the lace 
curtains, and looked abroad for a bit of 
entertainment, she had the air of a waif 
—tossed aside into a pompous house 
of refuge by the streaming life which 
filled the avenue beneath her windows 
and spread through the roads and walks 
of the wide park beyond. 

In truth, since the death of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Mortimer, with old Jane 
and the other servants, and the gray 
parrot, hardly sufficed to give the new 
house by the park an inhabited aspect. 
Often the cries of the parrot sounded 
like those of a bird who felt himself 
abandoned by mankind. And just now 
there was more silence and emptiness 
than ever, for old Jane had followed 
her master. Mrs. Mortimer and the 
parrot were alone upstairs. 

She had thought of getting a com- 
panion. A paid companion—she was so 
gentle that she did not tell herself it 
was a hateful idea; but she felt that it 
was hopelessly self-contradicting. How 
could one buy companionship? How 
could one expect to get a piece of an- 
other’s self by purchase? It was an 
insult to old Jane to think of replacing 
her through a bargain. No one at- 
tempts to replace a husband through a 
bargain, a child at so much a month. 


Is companionship in its other forms 
more marketable? Of course old Jane 
had been paid. But she had nursed 
the two children, dead so long ago. 
Love and confidence, sympathy and 
friendship, had grown up between her 
and their mother as year followed year. 
Money mattered nothing in such a 
relation as this. The monthly sum 
which had once been wages was after- 
ward merely a token, a symbol of kin- 
dred feelings, common needs, insep- 
arable interests. It was money and yet 
not money, like the half of a broken 
sixpence. 

And so it had been with the pretty 
little hospital nurse who had carried 
Mrs. Mortimer through three or four 
attacks of, lingering bronchitis. Was 
it for her pay that she had kissed Mrs. 
Mortimer good-night so often, and had 
let the parrot sleep on her own bed 
when his leg was torn in a fight with 
acat? Was it for the sake of a fort- 
night’s wage that she had postponed 
her wedding-day to care for old Jane 
until she died, and to hold Mrs. Mor- 
timer’s hand as they stood beside the 
erave? Mrs. Mortimer knew better, 
and the bird seemed to think that she 
had slandered the girl by bringing up 
the question, for, as she looked at him, 
he ruffled up his feathers and grumbled 
crossly. 

No; this girl’s profession was to be a 
careful sick-nurse. Even while she was 
no more than this, her part of the bar- 
gain had been fulfilled ; and when she 
became more than this, the bargain was 
forgotten. But another girl, whose ac- 
tual profession would be companion- 
ship? A girl whose affection Mrs. 
Mortimer could not take time to win 
but whom she must at once install as 
afriend? She still gazed at the parrot. 
Had he any idea how a girl of this sort 
would regard her bargain? How could 
she know what she ought to do to 
fulfil it—what she ought to give? So 
many smiles each hour, and so much 
conversation? So much interest and 
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sympathy each day? Mrs. Mortimer 
almost told herself that it was indeed 
a hateful as well as an impossible idea. 

Yet she did not always feel as though 
her hours were full, with only the par- 
rot to talk to. She had never been 
fond of reading; her sewing did not 
interest her now that nothing , really 
needed to be sewed; and, besides, her 
eyes had grown old. Her dressmakers 
and milliners did most of her shopping 
for her ; and the household part, which 
old Jane had supervised, could be done 
through the mail or by the parlor-maid, 
who was intelligent, and seemed almost 
to like the crowds in the stores. The 
crowds and the heat in lecture-rooms 
and concert-rooms would have distressed 
Mrs. Mortimer now even if she had had 
the habit of frequenting such places ; 
but her husband had never cared for 
them. Nor did the things in the pict- 
ure galleries and museums interest her. 
There had been few of these in New 
World towns when Mrs. Mortimer was 
young. She did not understand about 
them, and so they were like the peo- 
ple whom she saw from her window— 


they gave her the air of a waif and a 
stranger in the city of her birth. Her 
daily drives she enjoyed ; yet she would 
have rejoiced if they could more often 


have had an object. There was scarce- 
ly anyone whom she felt that she had a 
right to visit, and she seldom found cou- 
rage now for the drive across the great 
bridge, out to the great cemetery. She 
liked to stand by the graves where. her 
husband slept, and her boy and girl, 
and old Jane; but she feared that her 
coachman, who had not been with her 
long, might misunderstand if she shed 
no tears. 

One afternoon her door-bell rang, and 
a visitor sat beside her on the brocaded 
sofa. She was an elderly woman, with 
gray hair, and her clothes were more 
old-ladyish than Mrs. Mortimer’s. But 
she was not an old friend—only the 
daughters of the old friends were left. 
These daughters had their children 
and grandchildren on their minds, and 
many schemes for self-improvement, 
and for the improvement of others, 
which had not been known in Mrs. Mor- 
timer’s time. They seldom remembered 
their mothers’ friend, and when they 
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did, there were reasons which usually 
made it seem best not to go to see her. 
She could not be in the habit of having 
visitors, and might be disturbed by 
them. It was hard to talk to her; if 
others felt this, she must feel it also, 
and their attempts at conversation 
could give her little pleasure. Old la- 
dies usually lie down late in the after- 
noon when busy women must make 
their calls. Old ladies, when they are 
used to being alone, must be happiest 
if left comfortably to their daily habits 
and occupations. 

This daughter of a friend, who, for 
once, had ventured to come, was not 
familiar with the house by the park, and 
looked about her with favor. 

“Yes, it is a beautiful house,” said 
Mrs. Mortimer. She would not have 
chosen so personal a theme, but when 
it was opened to her she talked more 
than her wont. “Ido not know much 
about such things, but Mr. Mortimer 
had the best people to do it, and was 
perfectly satisfied. And of course I 
could understand when they said that 
it would be spoiled if I brought in too 
many things from the old house. I 
have some in my bedroom. They are 
very different, but I did not want to 
leave them all behind me.” 

“T should think not,” said the visit- 
or. “I should think you would have 
wanted to bring them all. You had 
lived there so many years, and all your 
associations % 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Mortimer, “ I would 
have brought more, but I did not like 
to speak to Mr. Mortimer about them. 
He might have thought that I did not 
wish to leave the old house at all. And 
he had arranged about this one just to 
please me, without telling me before- 
hand. He thought that I would like 
to get away from the associations. He 
thought that I would be less lonely in 
a new place, and find new interests. It 
gave him a great deal of pleasure, plan- 
ning it all. I don’t think you have ever 
seen his library—everybody has said 
that it is a very fine one. It used to 
be such an interest for him to stop in 
every few days at the booksellers’, to 
see the books they had picked out for 
him, and at the decorators’, too, to see 
what they called ‘the scheme’ that they 
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had decided upon, first for one room 
and then for another. It gave him a 
great deal of pleasure, and he was per- 
fectly satisfied when it was done. But 
he liked the books best. He was not a 
great reader, but he always said that he 
would have been if he had had time to 
form the habit when he was young.” 

‘* Yes,” said the visitor, “ that used to 
be the trouble—people worked too hard 
and did not think of improving their 
minds. I always tried to impress it 
upon my children that they should cul- 
tivate resources—intellectual interests. 
If you don’t when you are young, you 
are sorry for it afterward.” 

“T suppose so,” said Mrs. Mortimer. 
Then, as the parrot, wishing for notice, 
hopped about on the hearth-rug, she 
added, “Polly is a great resource for 
me.” 

The visitor smiled indulgently—she 
could not expect old Mrs. Mortimer to 
understand her. But, glad of another 
theme for conversation, she spoke af- 
fably to the parrot. 

“Come here, Polly,” she said. ‘Come 
and speak to the strange lady.” 

“He is not very sociable, even with 
me,” Mrs. Mortimer explained. “He 
will never let me touch him. He sel- 
dom lets anybody touch him.” 

“Really!” cried the strange lady. 
«* Why do you keep him if he is so cross? 
If you are fond of parrots I should 
think you would get one that would be 
more friendly.” 

“T don’t like parrots, as a rule,” Mrs. 
Mortimer replied, “but Mr. Mortimer 
bought this one a great many years ago, 
to keep me company, without telling me 
beforehand. And he used to compli- 
ment me because I did not mind his 
noise. He said it showed that I had bet- 
ter nerves than most women. Really, 
I did mind the noise, very much, for a 
long time; but I have got used to it 
now and should miss it if I sent Polly 
away. He shrieks a good deal, espe- 
cially if he does not want to go out 
of the room when I do. Then he 
screams and screams until I come 
back. I have to do pretty much what 
he wants me to; don’t I, Polly?” 

“T should think it would interfere 


dreadfully with your occupations,” said 


the visitor. “JZ hate to be interrupted 
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in anything I want to do. I have every 
hour of the day arranged in advance, 
and so much to do in every one of them. 
It is impossible even to accommodate 
myself to my grandchildren when they 
come to pass the day with me. And to 
be put out by a parrot—I should think 
it would upset you dreadfully!” 

“No,” said Mrs. Mortimer, “it does 
not seem to. I seem to find time to 
do what Polly wants me to, usually.” 

Hearing this, the parrot shrieked 
with a vigor which may have been ap- 
proval but sounded more like rage. 

“What is the matter with him?” 
asked the visitor, with a little jump. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Mrs. Morti- 
mer. ‘That isonly his way. He likes 
to be noticed, and he doesn’t often see 
me falking to anyone else. I fancy 
he’s jealous,” and she smiled. 

Again the strange lady tried to 
wheedle the parrot, and this time he 
responded. It was not an amiable 
answer. He flew at her dress, caught 
it in his beak, and tore a square hole 
in it. 

“Go away! Go away!” she cried, 
trying to pull it from his grasp and 
striking at him with her parasol. 

At the second stroke she hit him, 
smartly, and the bird fled, turning in 
his toes and lamenting shrilly as he 
waddled across the room to take refuge 
under the fringes of a big arm-chair. 

Mrs. Mortimer ran after him more 
quickly than she had moved in a long 
time, bent down beside him with com- 
forting words, and tried to hide the 
blood on the finger which he promptly 
bit. Rising, she faced her fluttered 
visitor. She was fluttered herself, and 
almost angry. This, too, had not hap- 
pened in a long time, and she hardly 
knew how to express herself. 

“Please do not strike him,” she said, 
tremulously. ‘I am very sorry about 
your dress. It is a great pity, and 
when people so seldom come to see me. 
But it was an accident. I am very sorry 
it happened, but I can’t bear to have 
Polly hurt!” 

“T don’t think it was an accident 
precisely,” said the strange lady, amazed 
at Mrs. Mortimer’s distress; “ but of 
course I shouldn’t have struck him if I 
had had time to think—he startled me 
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so! And I didn’t know that you would 
mind so much. You must not mind 
about my dress—it doesn’t matter—I 
am going right home in the carriage. 
But he did frighten me. I should not 
think you would like to keep such a 
cross bird—he might hurt you some 
time.” 

“Oh, no, Polly won’t hurt me,” Mrs. 
Mortimer protested, still hiding her 
finger, “he wouldn’t hurt anybody, 
though I don’t wonder that he fright- 
ened you. I have had him so long—I 
could not send him away.” 

The visitor did not feel that she 
could leave just yet with good grace. 
Therefore she smiled and remarked, 
“T know that is the way that Helen 
feels about her pug. But a parrot 
seems different—not so interesting. A 
dog is really quite human, when you 
know him.” 

“ But Polly is that,” his mistress af- 
firmed. “And he is very interesting 
when you know him; he does such 
funny things—you cannot imagine.” 
The visitor felt that she had no desire 
to exert her fancy, but Mrs. Mortimer 
continued, almost eagerly. 


“Nobody could be more human than 
Polly. Why, he follows me wherever I 
go, or else he insists upon my coming 
back to him. And he calls me ‘ Mary,’ 
just as plainly as a real person could.” 

“T should not think you would like 


that. I should not like a parrot to call 
me Louisa; it would sound so irrever- 
ent—disrespectful, you know.” 

As if to emphasize this truth the par- 
rot, from his hiding-place beneath the 
chair, screamed, imperiously, “‘ Mary! 
Mary Mort’mer! Get mea bone, quick!” 

The visitor looked shocked. Mrs. 
Mortimer’s face brightened. ‘I like 
to hear him say it,” she declared. “I 
suppose there are many people who call 
you Louisa ?” 

“Why, yes,” said Louisa, wondering 
at the question. ‘There are always 
people who call one by one’s Christian 
name, aren’t there? Why, I often meet 
women that I haven’t seen or thought 
about for years who call me Louisa— 
people that I used to go to school with. 
And I have never allowed my husband 
to drop into the habit of calling me 
‘Mother.’ ” 
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“Polly caught ‘Mary’ from my hus- 
band,” said her hostess ; and then, as 
the lady rose to take leave, she ex- 
claimed, gently, “I don’t dare to ask 
you to come again, my dear, when 
Polly has frightened you. But he won't 
do it again. It was only because he 
has got to be so—so shy with strangers. 
And it has been a great pleasure to me 
to see you. I used to see your children 
sometimes, but I have never seen their 
children, and I should like to.” 

“T will send them to see you some 
day,” their grandmother promised. ‘I 
will tell Helen to bring hers—that will 
be the best way. Then they will not 
bother you as much as if they came 
with the nurse.” 

Her hostess accompanied her as far 
as possible, as far as the front-door, for 
afterward the house might seem dull 
with Polly in a bad humor. 

“It has been a great pleasure to 
me,” Mrs. Mortimer repeated, laying her 
hand on the other’s arm. Then as the 
strident voice called “Mary! Mary 
Mort'mer!” she repeated, “I like to 
hear him say it. At first, I used to think 
how it would have amused the children 
if they could have heard it. And now 
that their father— and everybody else 
of my age - 

“Indeed, I can quite understand that 
Polly must be great company for you. 
You look so strong and well, but I sup- 
pose that you can’t do quite everything 
that you used to—and there must be 
minutes now and then—Good-by, I will 
come again very soon if you really want 
me to.” 

She kissed Mrs. Mortimer, for she 
fancied that her mind was failing a little 
and felt sorry for her. As she drove 
off in her carriage she said to herself : 

“Tt was a mistake, of course. It is 
just what I have always felt—I did more 
harm than good by going. She will 
worry about my dress, for she must 
have seen that it is a perfectly new one. 
It would have been better not to go—it 
has just upset her ; she will think about 
my dress for days and days. I won’t go 
again. I willsend some flowers instead. 
I will remember about them at Easter. 
And of course she doesn’t really want 
to be bothered with the children. She 
only thought it would please me if she 
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said she would like to see them. But 
she is certainly getting a little bit child- 
ish herself.” 

When she had closed the front-door 
Mrs. Mortimer went back to the draw- 
ing-room and coaxed the parrot until 
he mounted upon the back of a tall 
chair by the window. Then she drew 
the curtains aside so that they could 
see the crowded street with the late 
winter sunshine sifting through the 
trees from the opposite side of the 
park. 

“Tt is pretty, isn’t it, Polly?” she 
asked. ‘You are not homesick for the 
old house, are you ?” 

Polly ruffled his feathers and looked 
as though he were sick of everything in 
the world. 

“ Nice Polly!” said his mistress, ca- 
ressing him, but only with her eyes. 
“ Didn’t you like the strange lady?” 

The parrot jabbered in a bitter tone. 

“T understand, Polly—you are not 
used to strangers, nowadays, are you? 
Well, you needn’t mind about her dress. 
It doesn’t matter, for she did not mind 
at all. She knew it was an accident. 


But I am glad that she was here for a 
good while before you frightened her 


so. I happened to feel like having a 
visitor to-day. Iam afraid, almost, that 
she will forget to send the dear little 
children. I don’t think any little chil- 
dren have ever been in this house, Polly. 
Perhaps that is why it seems so—big. 
People have promised to send them, 
sometimes, and have forgotten about 
it. But perhaps she will remember, 
for she will think how it would amuse 
them to look at you, Polly, and to hear 
you talk. We will find time to play 
with them, and to show them all the 
pretty things, won’t we? And it will 
make them laugh to hear you call an 
old lady ‘ Mary.’” 

The bird took the word from her 


mouth, repeating it more gruffly than. 


ever. Quite a sunny little smile spread 
over Mrs. Mortimer’s face. 


“You say it very nicely, Polly. And 
it would be lonesome not to hear it at 
all, wouldn’t it? And nobody else in 
all the world calls me Mary now.” 

She drew the curtains and rang the 
bell for the maid to bring the chicken- 
bone for which the parrot still clam- 
ored. It was amusing to watch him 
with it while he balanced himself on the 
back of the tall chair, and he picked at 
it for half an hour before it was quite 
clean. Perhaps he had learned from 
his mistress that it was wise not to do 
things quickly when there were not 
very many of them to be done. 

Her old friend’s daughter was alight- 
ing just then at her own house. While 
she stood on the doorstep she saw the 
rent in her dress again. 

“Such a cross, disagreeable bird!” 
she repeated to herself. “ And she likes 
him to scream out her name! One of 
my very best dresses perfectly ruined! 
I wish that I had not gone. It seems 
wicked to say so, but I almost hope the 
old lady will worry about it—she ought 
not to have such a bird about. Why, I 
should be afraid to have the children 
go near him. I won't tell Helen that I 
promised Mrs. Mortimer—it will be 
much better not to take the children 
there.” 

As her conscience thus helped her 
not to trouble her mother’s friend, she 
forgot about the flowers when Easter 
came around. But Mrs. Mortimer saw 
a great many beautiful flowers—lilies 
and azaleas and hydrangeas in big pots, 
and bunches of roses tied with long rib- 
bons—carried past her window by the 
florists’ carts and messengers. It was a 
great pleasure to her to watch them go 
by, up and down the avenue, and it 
seemed to be a pleasure to Polly also, 
for several times, when he called out 
“Mary,” his voice was almost mild. 
Mrs. Mortimer wished that every day 
in the year, or at least every Saturday, 
were as interesting as the one before 
Easter Day. 
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D-FAcE on earth, good-will toward 
men, have not yet come fully to pass. 
: At this writing, and with Christmas 
still a prospect of some remoteness, the wails 
of desolate Armenians are still borne across 
the salt seas; Spain goes stubbornly on 
with her life-and-death conflict with the Cu- 
bans, giving what attention she can spare to 
the Philippines; every power in Europe 
watches intently every other power, 
jealous of intervention, and fearful 
that every movement may precipitate 
a breach of the peace. There is much peace 
on earth, but it is still far from universal, and 
what there is of it is maintained at immense 
cost for weapons and defences, and by dint 
of the wariest behavior and incessant diplom- 
acy. As yet it is based not on love but on 
self-interest and fear. Every power in Eu- 
rope has learned the cost of modern war, and 
dreads to incur it on any ground. Fighting 
has never been cheap, but nowadays wars 
between civilized nations have fairly out- 
grown the means of the combatants. Nobody 
dares fight even in a good cause, and it be- 
gins to seem possible that a great police force 
may keep the peace of Europe, and promote, 
if not actually compel, the peace of all the 
world. 

But even when universal peace is achieved, 
good-will will not necessarily follow. That is 
a matter between individuals, and if it has 
the defect of not being procurable by whole- 
sale, like peace, there is the merit about it 
that no one need wait for any powers to 
agree before he begins to provide so much of 
it as depends upon himself. 

Good-will would come easier if we could 
all contrive to make our expectations of one 
another bear a more reasonable relation to 
facts. Most of us are apt to have a general 





standard of looks, conduct, morals, intelli- 
gence, and agreeableness, and to think favor- 
ably of persons who come up to it or surpass 
it, and more or less unfavorably of persons 
who don't. People who come up to our 
standard are “nice,” and we like their com- 
pany and cultivate their society, and other 
people are not “nice,” and we are apt to 
speak of them with some disparagement, to 
avoid being thrown with them, to sigh when 
they ask us to dinner, and to think the time 
spent with them is time wasted. It is too 
much to expect of us that we should not have 
preferences in companions, and indeed it is 
not altogether desirable that one person 
should seem as good as another to us. It is 
necessary to human progress that the qual- 
ities that make people liked and respected 
should command due rewards. It is expedi- 
ent that shrewd people should get rich, that 
gentle people should be beloved, that honor- 
able people should be honored, and hand- 
some and clever people admired. If we 
did not like some people better than others 
we should run the risk of being justly re- 
garded as rather sapless folks ourselves, and 
if with only one set of time at our disposal, 
and only a small part of that to spare, we did 
not discriminate as to the company we spent 
our leisure in, we should miss a great deal 
of pleasure and no little profit. But we can. 
easily discriminate overmuch and be ungen- 
erously fastidious about our companions. 
People whose circle of playmates is limited 
to a select few of a certain scarce kind are 
bound to be narrowed by their social squeam- 
ishness. It is much better for them to com- 
pel themselves to take people more as they 
come, and try to get some pleasure out of 
every one, even if it is only such self-denying 
happiness as comes from pleasure given. It 
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is right for us to have a standard, and it is 
natural for us to use our discernment in 
measuring people by it ; but it is neither kind 
nor wise to reject or condemn everybody 
who does not happen to come up to it." 

If we are going to censure our fellows, let 
us at least blame them only for what in them 
is justly censurable. People are born into 
this world with vastly different outfits of in- 
telligence, comeliness, and health, and they 
are born into vastly different environments. 
We should not blame them for the absence 
of qualities or instincts which they had no 
means of inheriting, nor for the lack of 
knowledge, or manners, or dispositions which 
their environments gave them no opportunity 
to acquire. If we are to blame them at all, 
we ought to limit our censure to such faults 
as they might reasonably have avoided. Some 
folks try very hard to be good and to make 
the very most and best of what they have, 
but have such distorted materials to work 
with that they never win more than a very 
moderate success. Other people don’t seem 
to try half as hard, but being born sounder, 
sweeter, and more sane, with better wits and 
better instinct, work out what is in them 
under advantageous conditions and find the 


best things in life fairly tumbling into their 


laps. They are not really so deserving as 
their brethren who started with less and made 
more effort, but we applaud them a great 
deal more, and like them a great deal better. 

It is the law of this world that to him that 
hath shall be given. The man with five 
talents who makes the most of them gets five 
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cities ; the man with two talents, two cities ; 
the poor creature with only one talent very 
likely has not sense enough to use that, and 
will probably lose what he has and come on 
the county. But he is our brother, too. Are 
we to sniff at him and insist that he is worth- 
less, and contrast him, to his detriment, with 
the. five-talent man whom we are glad to call 
our friend? We shall pay for it if we do. 
It is our affair to help the one-talent man, if 
we can, to get his poor talent out at usury. 
It may not be possible for us to accomplish 
it, but if we avoid him altogether we shall 
avoid all chance of helping him, and ill will it 
be with us when our fastidiousness has finally 
done its perfect work and we have no com- 
panions at all except five-talent people who 
do not need our help. 

There is no need that the law which gives 
to him that hath should regulate our good- 
will. Let us give that out somewhat more 
generally, according our five-talent friends 
that ample share of it which their qualities 
compel, but without taking from our one-talent 
brethren the sympathy, the companionship, 
and the help which may do them some good, 
and is certain to be good for ourselves. Our 
standards are poor affairs if charity has no 
part in them. If we are satistied with people 
who are not kind we are satisfied with too 
little; and if we are satisfied not to be kind 
ourselves, we ought to hope that the five- 
talent people whom we affect may be dissat- 
isfied with us, and teach us a useful lesson 
by ceasing to be at home to us when we 
come to call. 
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SOCIAL ART GATHERINGS IN NEW 
YORK—THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY 
AT WASHINGTON. 


aq]T has been held by those 

4] who are interested in these 

matters that the cultivation 

of the artistic sense in New 

York is attended with 

something more than the 

usual difficulties. If an 

inquiry were instituted, it is possible that 
among these hindrances would be found a 
certain deficiency in the social elements, a 
want of those assemblages for friendly dis- 
cussion and dissemination of mutual knowl- 
edge, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, and an abid- 
ing sense of the high importance of their 
calling which are to be found among the artists 
in most foreign artistic centres. The uncal- 
culating enthusiasm and all-absorbing inter- 
est of student days are not to be expected, 
although occasionally a demonstration at the 
Art Students’ League or the Salmagundi 
Club recalls that fine epoch of youthful un- 
reason. But it is doubtful if there is to be 
met with among the professional artists 
in New York that spirit which enlivens so 
many formal_and informal gatherings in for- 
eign capitals. There are no serious social 
functions like the annual openings of the Royal 
Academy or the Salons, or even of such more 
cheerful ones taken seriously as the annual 
“Punch” dinners. There seems to be a gen- 
eral want of those more or less informal gath- 
erings in which men of the same profession 
come together to give mutual counsel ; to air 
their theories and technical methods ; to feel 
themselves sure enough of the sympathies of 
their listeners to launch out into expositions 
concerning things about which there is still a 


haziness in their own mind. Even though 
they are not quite convinced themselves of 
the soundness of these propositions the mere 
vocal presentation of them, in more or less 
distinct terms, is an intellectual unburdening. 
The intelligent listener who catches sympa- 
thetically at this stammering message, who 
supplements, enlightens, brings in other sup- 
porters, very likely but half believing him- 
self—who has not longed for him! The 
comfort, profit, and general heartening of 
this mental communion to a professional man 
is self-evident. ‘ Iron sharpeneth iron,” saith 
the Scripture; ‘‘so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend. . . . As in 
water face answereth to face, so the heart of 
man to man.” 

Whether it is the want of the congenial 
atmosphere of encouragement and apprecia- 
tion in our city streets, or the heavy burden of 
earning daily bread, or the anxious American 
conscientiousness, which instils doubts of the 
sacredness of his trade as compared with 
other men’s and of his own imperative call to 
such ministry—whatever be the cause, sure it 
is that the painter or sculptor within the city 
walls does not often find this free and desir- 
able commingling with his fellows. Possibly 
a certain lack of respect for each other’s pro- 
fessional excellence may have something to 
do with it; and the steadily lessening attend- 
ance at the annual exhibitions probably has. 
There have occasionally been gatherings in 
this country in which something of the mel- 
lowness of the Golden Age of Art prevailed, 
as at the convocation of decorative painters 
and sculptors in a Chicago hotel during the 
preparative days of the great Exposition; and 
in this city there are not wanting occasional 
efforts to encourage a friendly and confident 
feeling among the discouraged limners and 
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carvers. The National Academy gives once 
a winter an informal reception, “ for the PRO- 
FESSION only,” invitations to which are freely 
distributed among the male practitioners, and 
at which the appropriate artificial aids to the 
drowning of dull care are plentifully provided 
—in accordance with a rule which governs 
in all social gatherings. The Academy, the 
older Water Color Society, the little Woman’s 
Art Club, and some others, mark the open- 
ing of their annual exhibitions with festivity ; 
the Architectural League endeavors to secure 
a fuller attendance at its monthly meetings by 
a dinner, and the weekly ‘Smokers’ Nights ” 
of its last exhibition were truly marked by a 
good deal of that cheerful holiday spirit, that 
enthusiasm in enjoyment, which proceeds 
from a personal sense of comparative impor- 
tance in a noble avocation. But such in- 
stances are the exceptions, not the rule, and 
there is great need of development along 
these lines. 

It is not for want of artistic organizations 
that this social and professional success is 
lacking. At least fifteen of these societies 
are extant in New York; each of them with 
a broader or narrower shade of distinction 
separating it from its neighbor. In addition 
to the most ancient of all, the Academy, and 
the much more recent Society of American 
Artists, there are two organizations for the 
encouragement of water-color painting, the 
older of which is the American Water Color 
Society, and the other a growth of the last 
few years, the New York Water Color Club. 
The cheerful little Pastel Society has departed 
this life, we believe; the Architectural League 
has recently emphasized its claim to the honor 
of being the only organization in which the 
allied arts are represented by amending its 
constitution so as to secure two Vice-Presi- 
dents, one a decorative painter and the other 
a sculptor. The American Fine Art Society, 
so handsomely housed in West Fifty-seventh 
Street, includes this organization, the educa- 
tional one of the Art Students’ League, and 
the Society of American Artists. Within a 
very few years have been brought into exist- 
ence the Municipal Art Society, formed for 
the encouragement of the appropriate deco- 
ration of the municipal public buildings; the 
National Sculpture Society; that of Mural 
Painters; the Art Federation, composed of 
delegates elected from all the more important 
organizations ; and, very recently, the Illustra- 
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tors’ Club. The Beaux-Arts Society consists 
of young architects, graduates or graduates 
by proxy of the famous Parisian school. 
Among the mutually beneficial organizations, 
the Artists’ Fund is much the older and more 
valuable, and of the lesser, more cheerfully 
social organizations, the most important are 
the Salmagundi and the Kit-Kat. The former 
was originally founded as a “ black-and- 
white” institution, but its informal little exhibi- 
tions in the comfortable club-house in Twelfth 
Street now glow with color. The Etchers’ 
Club maintains the dignity of that art; and 
the New York Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architecture is the official repre- 
sentative in the city of that august body. Of 
the many female painters, the Woman’s Club 
includes a distinguished selection, and the 
high quality of the annual private exhibitions 
is equally apparent during the opening re- 
ception in the works of fair hands on the 
walls and those served to the thirsty guests. 
But the existence is still doubtful of that de- 
sirable something which is set forth in the 
title of the new Parisian Société Populaire des 
Beaux-Arts, and which has brought it over 
3,500 members in the less than two years of 
its existence; of that comfortable, cheerful 
confidence in his mission and in its recogni- 
tion by his fellows which is the most enliv- 
ening of the many stimulants required to de- 
velop a mere man into an artist. 

Among the remedies which have been sug- 
gested for this comparative isolation and scat- 
tering of effect, among the architects as among 
the painters and sculptors, has been a pro- 
posed closer organization, or even the found- 
ing of one or more great national artistic 
societies, with headquarters at Washington, 
after the manner of other nations which ex- 
tend official aid to art. But this is evidently 
anticipating by a century or two. 


of the White City of Chicago ended in 

flame and smoke, or vanished before the 
rains of winter, and yet already the dream is 
materializing, the phoenix has risen from the 
ashes by Lake Michigan to fly from city to 
city, wherein the plaster and stucco of the Co- 
lumbian palaces are becoming enduring stone. 
The great educational institutions have opened 
the way not only with plan but also with reali- 
zation, with colleges in New York, and the 
beautiful Library of Boston, and with the huge 


| T is but a couple of years since the vision 
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and magnificent pile which has arisen beside 
the National Capitol. But although some of 
these buildings were projected and designed 
before the World’s Fair grew into being, the 
latter has taught to the people that shall visit 
them the lesson of enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tion; above all, of that enthusiasm which 
results in a common direction, of that inter- 
appreciation which results in harmony. Har- 
mony was the great lesson of the Columbian 
city; the architects joined hands, and in the 
Court of Honor each of the great buildings 
assumed greater beauty and significance from 
the fellowship of the charming palaces that 
surrounded it. 

To-day in the central city of the United 
States we are learning this lesson of harmony 
again. There two monuments, one old, one 
new, face each other, and we begin to realize 
what the Greek, or the man of the middle 
ages, knew quite well, namely, that the rela- 
tion of cornice to architrave, of column to en- 
tablature, of pier to vaulting was hardly more 
important than was the orientation of his 
monument, the relation of one temple to an- 
other, of colonnade to square, even of street 
to street. One grand building will not make 


a fine capital, though one such has often 


made a little town fine to all time. Indeed, 
in many a mountain town of Italy the church 
cresting the climbing sky-line of hill-set 
houses is so completely dominant that it 
seems to de the town. Assisi means to us 
first and always the one church of St. Fran- 
cis, Orvieto its great Duomo. 

But it is not so with a metropolis, not so 
with a national capital. Paris and London, 
Vienna and Berlin, each name represents 
many fair buildings, which relate one to 
another, and aid each other to make up that 
great composition of tower and church, river 
and bridge, street and square, which to each 
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townsman means his own familiar native 
city. 

In the race of nations America started a 
whole millennium later than did the modern 
metropolises of Europe, and her people were 
naturally more anxious to fell trees, reclaim 
land, and keep off the Indians than to give 
much thought to municipal topography. But 
to one city, Washington, there fell the great 
good fortune of well-ordered avenues and 
round points, vistas and trees, and one noble 
building—the Capitol. 

Anyone who has gone down the incline to 
the north of it toward evening and has seen 
it against the red southern sunset, the Poto- 
mac mists flat tinting its broad planes of 
shadow and of light, must have been proud 
of it as the representative of the nation. 
The detail, indeed, is not always happy, 
though some of it is excellent, and even the 
presence of what is bad is not deeply disturb- 
ing, for it would be so easy to replace the bad 
detail, so hard to replace the admirable mass 
and sally of the building, the soaring of the 
dome. By her topographical ordering Wash- 
ington stood ready to become in the future 
the finest city of the Republic, and to-day she 
has made an immense step in the acquisition 
of her New Congressional Library. Under 
the wise direction of General Thomas Lin- 
coln Casey, a form of building has been 
chosen, which enhances the Capitol and is en- 
hanced by it ; each monument is incomparably 
the better for the presence of the other; the 
tall dome and the flattened cupola rise side 
by side in harmony ; and for almost the first 
time in America we see an example of two 
enormous buildings comparing admirably one 
with the other, and affording a nucleus around 
which other monuments may arise until the 
terraced highland about the Capitol shall be- 
come our Columbian Acropolis. 
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HE last —at this writing — Armenian 
“T butenery was the most dramatic occa- 

sion of all those which have made up 
the European reports of Ottoman history for 
the past two years. Forty Armenians, well 
supplied with dynamite, entered the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank at Constantinople, drove out 
the clerks, officials, and police, and by threats 
of setting off their mine of explosives, held 
the building against the Turkish myrmidons 
for many hours. It was a daring but utterly 
ineffective protest against Ottoman 
oppression, and vengeance fell 
swiftly and fearfully. The punish- 
ment of the offenders sharpened the Bashi- 
Bazouk appetite for Armenian gore, and with 
the countenance, even with the assistance, 
of the Sultan’s police, a wholesale massacre 
continued until some four thousand of the 
wretched race were destroyed in the streets 
of Constantinople. This final and consum- 
mate atrocity so horrified the ‘‘ Powers” that 
their ambassadors despatched a ‘“ brusque 
telegram” to Abdul Hamid, and not content 
with the thought of this Nemesis, actually 
went to the length of refusing to illuminate 
the embassy buildings on the anniversary of 
the Sultan’s accession to the throne. 

No one seems to know just what should 
‘be done with this pestiferous Abdul Hamid 
under the existing complicated circumstances. 
But as to England’s duty, one voice has rung 
out clear and strong, in the great meeting 
which Mr. Gladstone addressed at Liver- 
pool. With all his old fire blazing again for 
once into a passionate, and yet wise and 
statesmanlike appeal, the champion of the 
Greeks and Bulgarians told with no uncertain 
words the obligation which lay on English- 
men as human beings and Christians. Mr. 


Gladstone not only denied the necessity of 
concerted action with the rest of Europe, but 
proved that very little real reform in the East 
had ever come from concerted action. He 
assumed that it was impossible to hope that 
Turkey would keep any pledges, and _ bluntly 
laid the whole responsibility for the inhuman 
scenes in the Ottoman Empire on its head, 
Abdul Hamid. He advised that England 
should make a peremptory demand that 
Turkey should introduce the promised _ re- 
forms in Armenia. If immediate acquies- 
cence did not come, England should with- 
draw her ambassador from Constantinople, 
and dismiss the Turkish minister from her 
shores. Should this not bring the Sultan to 
his senses, the co-operation of the other 
European powers should be asked in a war 
which would enforce the reforms. In the 
event of a refusal on the part of Russia, 
Germany, France, and Italy to partake in this 
crusade, Mr. Gladstone boldly hopes that 
England would herself undertake the task, 
after passing a “ self-denying ordinance ”— 
that is, pledging her honor that the war 
should not be used for her own advantage or 
aggrandizement. Mr. Gladstone does not 
think that the other powers would have so 
little faith in the integrity of this course as to 
combine their forces in defence of Turkey. 
He is not so carried away by his zeal for re- 
form as to be blind to the horrors of a general 
European war; to complete his programme 
for England’s action, he declared that if such 
a portentous situation were reached, it would 
be entirely dignified and right for his coun- 
try to recede from her minatory position, in 
the face of such combined opposition, with 
the consciousness that she had done what was 
possible to banish the Sultan’s chamber of 
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horrors, and that she had only relinquished 
her effort as an alternative to the greater evil 
of a general war. 

There is something refreshing to the great 
mass of mankind, from whom the origins of 
great diplomatic moves are hidden, in hearing 
this splendid old statesman, unhampered by 
official position or private interests, plan thus 
simply and directly the course which prom- 
ises to affect so vitally the history of the 
world. And in addition, it is really the first 
sane and effective method that anyone has 
suggested for a rescue of the Armenians. 


in the intellectual life of the year than 

the meeting, each fall, of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The occasion this year was particularly nota- 
ble, and of uncommon general interest because 
of Sir Joseph Lister’s address. The 
great surgeon succeeded Sir Douglas 
Galton as President of the Associa- 
tion, and undertook to show the true depend- 
ence of surgery and medicine on pure science, 
and the worthy place which the art of healing 
should hold as an ally of the sciences, properly 
so called. Such an address was a departure 
from the custom of the Association, whose 
President has generally undertaken to review, 
in his address, the entire general advance of 
scientific achievement the world over during 
the previous year; and the innovation in such 
a tremendously conservative institution is a 
striking evidence of the specialization of the 
age. Sir Joseph Lister explained the effects 
of the Réntgen rays on surgical practice—he 
called them “the most astonishing of all re- 
sults of purely, physical inquiry’—of anes- 
thesia, of Koch’s tubercle discoveries, of 
vaccination, of the antitoxic treatment of diph- 
theria; but the greatest attention was com- 
manded by his words on antiseptic surgery. 
Although he may be reasonably called the 
father of this priceless blessing to the human 
race, these were the first words that he 
had ever given forth publicly regarding the 
great work. So deadly were the ravages of 
putrefaction in fractures of the human frame, 
that Mr. Syme, whom Sir Joseph Lister 
called “the safest surgeon of his time,” had 
deliberately given it as his opinion that it 
would be better if all compound fractures of 
the leg were subjected to amputation with- 
out any attempt to save the limb. Sir Joseph 


r | “NHERE are few events of more interest 
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Lister acknowledges his supreme indebted- 
ness to Pasteur for the discovery that putre- 
faction was a fermentation due to microbes, 
which could not arise de novo from the de- 
composable substance. With this as a basis 
the great surgeon persisted, in the face of 
much opposition, in perfecting a simple anti- 
septic dressing—that is, one which would de- 
stroy any microbes that would fall on the 
wound, and purify the surgeon’s hands and 
instruments. His success accomplished a 
veritable revolution in surgery. To select a 
single instance: the great General Hospital 
at Munich had come to such a state of un- 
health that fully eighty per cent. of all 
wounds were infected by the poisonous gan- 
grene. A surgeon was sent to England to 
learn the new “ Listerism,” and after his re- 
turn not a single case of hospital gangrene 
appeared in the Munich Arankenhaus. Many 
allied dangers were totally destroyed by this 
gospel of cleanliness, and in addition, the suf- 
fering of patients during necessary operations 
was vastly relieved owing to the absence of in- 
flammation. The most conservative savants 
estimate that the Lister antisepsis has in- 
creased the field of remedial surgery twenty- 
fold, and that the mortality of hazardous op- 
erations has been reduced from probably fifty 
per cent. to something like one per cent. With 
antiseptic treatment the skull, even the vis- 
cera, can be safely entered for operation, and 
it is literally true that modern surgery can 
without danger remove any part of the human 
organism which is not itself essential to life. 


subsided with unusual promptness ; 
but the most exacting reader of the 
daily press will not complain that, in its short 
life, the light of P. J. Tynan and company 


| ONDON’S flare of dynamite excitement 


was hid under a bushel. While the author 
of ‘‘ The Dynamiter ” may have surpassed the 
London papers in mere grace of workman- 
ship and structural coherence, the star re- 
porters and able editors of England have 
certainly displayed a _ luxuriant 
“fansy and imaginashun” which 
leave the fiction just named pale 
and fadaise in comparison. The few known 
facts were as follows: The alert tenants of 
Scotland Yard became aware of the transat- 
lantic journey of several gentlemen whose 
Fenian sympathies and turbulent records had 
for many years endeared to them the climate 





A Dynamite 
Opéra Bouffe. 
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of America. 
that one of these was the ghoulish “ No. 1, 
the master-mind of the Phoenix Park tragedy, 
in which, thirteen years ago, at Dublin, Lord 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke were assassinated 
in broad daylight by the knife. In the ides 
of September, “No. 1,” better known to 
casual acquaintances as P. J. Tynan, was 
arrested at Boulogne, and almost simultane- 
ously three other men were apprehended, at 
the prompting of the London police, in Rot- 
terdam and Glasgow. The two Rotterdam 
visitors were proved to be intimate in a mys- 
terious house near Antwerp, that disgorged 
much store of bomb-making utensils and 
high explosives. The continental trio were 
abundantly supplied with funds, which were 
disbursed right royally for constant relays of 
champagne; the saloon talk of the conspir- 
ators bristled with allusions to their heroic 
determination to be bad men and dynamiters, 
evincing a maudlin candor as to their mission 
in life which savored strongly of oféra bouffe. 
When, apparently to their utter surprise, the 
police pounced upon these four genial as- 
sassins in the several cities, documents were 
found in their possession which revealed the 


It was more than suspected 


” 


awful fact of secret correspondence between 
them, the inexorable officials refusing to be- 
lieve that the letters had been found “in a 


lavatory.” 

Thus far history goes. But the Dazly Te/- 
egraph et al, stepped in, and for several days 
the world rang with grisly tidings of a “‘ vast 
and dangerous conspiracy ’"—the reader was 
confidentially informed that it was the vastest 
and most dangerous in the history of nitro- 
glycerine—to blow up the young Czar of 
Russia and dear old Queen Victoria, when 
the former was visiting the latter at Balmoral. 
Even the architectural details of the débdécle 
which would follow the bomb’s explosion 
were more than hinted at. Then the Prince 
of Wales was to suffer amid the débris of 


Marlborough House. Explosives were to be 
insinuated beneath this edifice by way of a 
tunnel under the street, the conspirators 
making their point of departure a house im- 
mediately opposite. New York gladly caught 
up the spirit of impending horrors and the 
fever for “ scare-head ” type. Some aid was 
proffered from this side in the discovery that 
a Russian Nihilist residing in America, Pro- 
fessor Metzeroff, had tutored the Irish pris- 
oners in the fine art of dynamiting. This 
gave the basis for a superlatively dark and 
comprehensive theory that all the centres of 
Nihilism, Fenianism, and Anarchism had for 
once joined hands to make one huge bloody 
demonstration against the Order of Things. 
It seemed decidedly improbable, to any one 
who remembered the silent and single 
methods of the Nihilist, that he should be in 
communion with swashbuckler companions, 
such as Tynan, Kearney, Bell, and Wallace, 
and the theory lost color. still more rapidly 
when Metzeroff's more authentic name be- 
came known as Flaherty. 

This sensational exaggeration seems ab- 
surd enough, but is it stranger than the 
explanation of the incident suggested very 
seriously by the most conservative English 
editors, who can find no irony too fine for the 
antics of the alarmists? It is well known 
that many well-informed members of the 
Clan-na-Gael are in the pay of Scotland Yard, 
and those who remember the astonishing 
disclosures of Major le Caron will not find it 
incredible that an innocuous dynamite con- 
spiracy may be hatched for the money there 
is in it. The Saturday Review, then, thinks 
it not at all impossible that the professional 
informers of England projected this dynamite | 
scare ab ovo, paying Tynan handsomely for 
his trouble, and receiving from the Govern- 
ment a sum which still left them a hand- 
some profit over this preliminary disburse- 
ment! 
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EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON 
TO WRITE OF LIFE IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


In three notable articles which Tue Lapies’ Home Journat will publish 
during 1897,—each superbly iliustrated. ‘‘A Day With the President at His 
Desk ”’ will take us into the private office of the President; ‘‘ The Social 
Life of the President ’’ will describe the President’s social duties; ‘‘ The 
Domestic Side of the White House ’’ will give an accurate glimpse of life 


in the family rooms of the White House. 


For Only One Dollar 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
will be sent to any address 
for an entire year 
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MRS. RORER WILL GIVE 
A SERIES OF PRACTICAL COOKING LESSONS 


During the coming year in the pages of THE Lapies’ Home Journat, for which 
periodical she will hereafter exclusively write. Every part of the table will be 
separately treated in these lessons, after which Mrs. Rorer will give a complete 
series of *‘ Domestic Lessons,"’ taking up. in turn and in separate lessons, the 
arrangement and care of each room of the house. Mrs. Rorer will also tell 
what there is, each month, in the markets, and answer all domestic questions 


sent to the JouRNAL. 


For Only One Dollar 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
will be sent to any address 
for an entire year 
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A NATIONAL BIBLE CLASS 
TO BE CONDUCTED BY DWIGHT L. MOODY 


The famous Northfield evangelist will personally conduct a great National 
Bible Class in the pages of THE Lapies’ Home Journav during 1897. It will 
be called ‘‘ Mr. Moody’s Bible Class,’’ and give a series of popular Bible studies 
in that wonderful simplicity of style which has made Mr. Moody the most widely 
effective Bible exponent of the day. 


For Only One Dollar 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
will be sent to any address 
for an entire year 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S IDEAS 
INSIDE OF A HUNDRED AMERICAN HOMES 


Every woman has a natural desire to look into the homes of other women 
and see how they are furnished. THe Lapies’ Home Journat is about to make 
this possible in a way never before attempted. During 1897 the magazine will 
sustain a series in which will be given glimpses into one hundred of the daintiest 
and most comfortably-furnished rooms in homes of the better. intelligent class,— 
not the wealthy homes, but those of comfort, where taste goes farther than income. 
The photographs will be made large enough to serve their chief purpose: 
to give women ideas and suggestions. Theseries will be conducted by 


Edward Hurst Brown. 


For Only One Dollar 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
will be sent to any address 
for an entire year 
¥ 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble (o., Cin’ti. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


It means that Ivory Soap is as pure as it is possible to make it; '! 
it means too that if Ivory Soap is used there are no complaints of 
new or nearly new clothing coming from the wash, “worn out.” 

One adulterant of poor soaps is alkali. Pure soap washes out the 
dirt, alkali burns and eats it out and it does not stop with the dirt. 

Have your laundress use only Ivory Soap and see how much 
longer the clothes last. 
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Sen Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same 
as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you 


a‘ something in place of Pearline, be honest—send it back. 
it Back JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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“Taken from the Enemy.” 


The following ts a translation of part of a speech delivered in 
Switzerland, November, 1876, by M. Edw. Favre-Perret, the 
chief Commisstoner in the Swiss department and member of the 
International Jury on watches at the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, and is worthy the attention of every good 
‘American. 

‘Gentlemen, here is what I have seen. I asked 
from the manager of the Waltham Company a 
watch of a certain quality. He opened before mea 
big chest. I picked out a watch at random and fixed 
it to my chain. The manager asked me to leave 
the watch with them for three or four days, that 
they might regulate it. On the contrary, I said 
to him, I want to keep it just as it is to get an 
exact idea of your workmanship. On arriving at 
Locle I showed this watch to one of our first 
adjusters * * * who took it apart. At the end of 
several days he came to me and said literally: 
‘Il am astonished ; the result is incredible. You do- 
not find a watch to compare with that in 50,000 
of our make.’ This watch, I repeat to you, 
gentlemen, I myself took offhand from a large 
number, as I have said. One can understand 
by this example how it is that an American 
watch should be preferred to a Swiss watch.’’ 


The watch movement M. Edw. Favre-Perret picked out at random 
was a “RIVERSIDE,” and all that he said of it then, and a good 
deal more, ts true to-day. 

Do not be misled or persuaded into paying more for a Swtss 
watch which ts not so good asa WALTHAM. 

Be sure that the name “ Riverside” is engraved on the plate. 

For sale by all retail jewellers. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


Send for our NEW 1897 Catalogue, containing hundreds of illustrations of the latest productions in Gold and Silver Jewelry, 
Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, Novelties, etc. We are now perfectly equipped in our mail orderdepartment. Any article promptiy 


sent on receipt of price, and at our risk. Me J. i. JOHNSTON & C0., 


17 Union Square, N. Y. 
Established 1844. 


Silver Mounted French Briar Pipe, amber mouthpiece, 
in case, $3.00; % actual size. 


Pearl Star Pendantand Brooch, 
$10.00; with Diamond centre, 


Scsan, Pheen 8-Day French Gilt Traveling 


Clock, very fin€ movement. 
Size, 434 x 3 inches, comes 
in leather case, $7.50. 


Silver Mounted Garters, Black, 
Yellow, or Light Blue Elastic, very 
handsome in design and finish, $1.75 
per pair; in 14-K gold, $10.00 per 
pair; illustrated 3% actual size. 
Ladies’ All-Silver Woven Purse. 
Heart shape, $3.75; with chain, 
$5.00. Illustrated 44 actual size. 


S35 a New Design in Suspenders, 
Elastic, Black, White, or 
Light Blue, $3.00 per pair; 
illustrated ¥% actual size. 


Silver Mounted Nail Po! er, exact size, $1.00. 


Satin Muff Holder, 
with Silver Buckles and Slide, 
Very handsome, $1.75. 
Illustrated % size. 

In 14-K Gold, $10.00. 
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Sterling Silver Sewing Set, complete 
_ in case, $5.00. Separately, prices are as follows: 
Scissors, $1.00 Needle Case, $1.00 Emery, $0.40 
Stiletto, .25 Bodkin, - - .60 Wax, +40 
Thimble, .so These illustrations are 34 actual size. 
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She Only Dentifriee of 
International Reputation” 
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Absolutely pure, it preserves the TrETH, sweetens the Breatu, and hardens the 

Gums. ‘The only complete and perfect Dentifrice is that which presents oth liquid 

and powder in one package. A sample of the liquid, including a sample of Sozo- 

derma Soap, by mail for three cents. Address P. O. Box 247, New York City 
Hau & Rucket, Proprietors, New York, London. 
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Selected for lilustration. from one of the mos extensive 
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SENT AT OUR EXPENSE mND RISK TO ANY 
ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


‘ SUN RAY, pearls. whole pearl in centre. - $14.00 
** diamond in centre . . 
. SCROLL, pearls. whole pearl in centre 
diamond in centre 
. SUN- RAN, pearls, whole pearl in centre 
diamond in centre. 
. AMETHYST (round), pearl cluster 
. AMETHYST (oval), pearl cluster 
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“i “* 5 diamonds 
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‘ CLOVER RAVES, enameled 4 pearts 
4 diamonds 
. Con, see caeaie pearl in centre. 
diamond in centre 


jeot are-A Kohy 3 , 


56 West 23d St NewYork 
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TIFFANY ~ BLUE BOOK.” 


1897 Edition Ready December Ist. 





A catalogue replete with sugges- oe 
tions for Holiday Gifts, with range oe 
of prices of Jewelry, Silverware, Messe. Tittiay Ca. 
Clocks, Bronzes, Fine Pottery, and suggest to patrons that 
ly ord it of 
Richly-cut Glass, most of them ee 
more deliberate selections 
exclusive products, and the choicest and the advantage of 
importations from abroad. sins ggaaiaaines 
. ' season’s products and 
The book, which contains No importations. 
Illustrations, will be sent wsthout 
charge to any address. 


eM 





To Intending Purchasers known to us, or who will name satisfactory New-York 
references, we will send upon approval careful selections from our stock. 


‘TIFFANY & CO. 


UNION SQUARE, 
SILVER SMITHS. NEw -YORK. 


GOLD AND 
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Cut Glass for 
Christmas 


JUG—INTAGLIO CUTTING. 


DMortlinger’s 
American Cut Glass 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 
915 Broadway, near 2Jst Street, New York. 
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Our Holiday Shopping List, 
issued yearly, aids you to select 
Christmas Gifts. The illustrations, 
descriptions, and prices are of such a 
varied assortment that all of one’s 
friends may be remembered at mod- 
erate cost. This Booklet sent free on 
application and 


Simplifies 
Jewelry 
Shopping. 


From it make your selection and we 
will send on approval, by express, 
such pieces as you desire. 

If you want something more elab- 
orate and costly, send for our regular 
Catalog, showing our full line of 
Diamond and Gold Jewelry, Watches, 
Sterling Silver Tableware, and choic- 
est Novelties in Gold and Silver. 

The illustrations shown here sim- 
ply suggest some of them. 


SB Gg. D. Peacock ld 


WY. 
Jeweler =f 
and Silversmith 
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Celebrating in 1897 its seventy-first birthday, 
The Companion offers its readers many excep- 
tionally brilliant features. The two hemispheres 
have been explored in search of attractive 
matter. 


The Youth's 
ompanion 


cenlginicte The Companion of the Whole Family, 
ONE OF THE EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1897. 


Favorites of the Hour. 


If one were asked to name the most popular authors of the present time the answer would 
undoubtedly include the following delightful Story-Tellers, who have written 
expressly for THE COMPANION for 1897: 


WINNING THE VICTORIA CROSS. By the Prince of Story-Tellers, Rudyard Kipling. 
SKETCHES OF HIGHLAND LIFE. Author of ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” [an Maclaren. 
A BOY IN MANX LAND. By the distinguished Author of ‘‘ The Deemster,” Halt Caine. 
GLIMPSES OF WAR. By the Author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” Stephen Crane. 


Four Absorbing Serials. Entertaining Articles. 


Bright, lively, entertaining Serial Stories have My First Trout. Charles Dudley Warner. 
long been a feature of THE ComMPaNION. My Experiences with Indians. Carl Schurz. 
Track’s End. Hayden Carruth. Funny Darkies. Frank R. Stockton. 
The Breath of Allah. Cc. A. Stephens. School Life in France. Max O’Rell. 
Through the Draft Riot. A Pastor’s Experience. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
Anna Sprague Packard. Among the Immigrants. A. F. Sanborn. 

Octave’s Milking-Machine. Chas. Adams. Kinder-Symphonies. Gustave Kobbe. 
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Eminent Contributors for 1897. 


Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. Henry Cabot Lodge. Edward Everett Hale. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Hon. Wm. L. Wilson. Hon. Carl Schurz. Rev. Lyman Abbott. Elizabeth Bisland. 
Hon. Judson Harmon. Marquis of Lorne. Andrew Carnegie. Max O’Rell. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. Lady Jeune. Mme. Lillian Nordica. Frank R. Stockton. 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond. Alice Longfellow. W. Clark Russell. Harold Frederic. 

And more than 100 others. 


Ste 


Jesse 


THE COMPANION alsu announces for 1897, Four Absorbing Serials, Stories of Adventure on Land 
and Sea, Stories for Boys and Stories for Girls—all profusely illustrated by popular artists. Six 
Double Holiday Numbers. More than two thousand Articles of Miscellany — Anecdote, Humor, 
Travel, etc. The timely Editorials, the ‘Current Events,” “Current Topics’? and ‘‘ Nature and 
Science”? Departments give weekly much valuable information in most condensed form. 


52 Weeks for $1.75. Send for Full Prospectus. 


New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once 15 
{2-Color with name and address and $1.75 will receive See 
FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week till Jan. 1, 1897. 
PREE — Thanksgiving, a New Year’s Double Numbers. H 
Cal end ar FREE — The Companion Folding Calendar for 1897, Special 
Lithographed — sas ‘Beaut i Colors. The most artistic and 
FR EE color The ion has ever offered. Offers . 
sd And The | Seaeaien Fifty- two weeks, a full year, to Jan. 1, 1898 e 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. v 


SS 8: 2:3: 2 3 2 2 2 2 22 2 2.420.20.2,24.2.42.2:2:22:222:2-= Le 
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HOME 
PORTRAITURE. 


Views of the snowy land- 
scape, with its leafless trees 
and fields of glistening ice, 
and flashlight pictures of zs ‘Bad 
congenial friends gathered about the warm 
fireside in the long winter evenings, all add 








to the charms of amateur photography. 


It’s easy, too, with our Film cartridge cameras. 
They load in daylight, have fine achromatic lenses, 
improved rotary shutters, set of three stops, and 
are beautifully finished, Booklet Free. 


4 


Keep Them in Mind for Christmas. 
ot 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester ? N. Y. 


[SEAMAN] 
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Food Valu® 


ro) are’ 
Dollar:s Worth 
re) aad (as |! 


Compared With the 


Food Value of a 
Dollars Worth 


Quaker Oats 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT | 
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OFF THE HORNS OF A DILEMMA. 
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THE START 
OF THE 
CHRISIMAS 
DINNER. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN N FRANCO- AMERICAN 
Soups. FOOD CO. 


Clean-Honest-Appetizing. PO. BOX ISO. NY.CITY. 
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Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade marks—'‘Coftolene’’ and steer’s head in cotton- 
plant wreath—on every tin. Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, St. Louis,. New York, Boston,- Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal 
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MELLIN’S FOOD > 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
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The Quantity of food that an infant takes is not the measure of its nourishment. A child may 
fail to be nourished either because it is unable to digest its food or because the food does not contain 
enough nutriment ; in either case the child’s hunger is not satisfied although it may take large quantities 
of food into its stomach. Mellin’s Food as prepared, contains sufficient nourishment in a digestible form 
to satisfy a child and promote the growth of its body. Mellin’s Food makes milk like mother’s milk. 
Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of charge. 

If you will mention Scribner’s Magazine, we will also send you a copy of this beautiful picture of 
Cupid, 16x21, printed in ten colors. The picture will not be sent if Scribner’s is not mentioned. 

DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, Doston, Mass. 
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“SIMPLY LOVELY” 


“Why yes, dear; don’t you know it’s simply lovely to bathe your face, 
neck, and arms with Pears’ Soap, and rinse off with clear water? It freshens 
the skin and makes the clearest and loveliest complexion in the world, 


99) 


Try it, and I know you will fall in love with Pears’. 


There are soaps offered as substitutes for Pears’ which are dangerous—be sure you get Pears’. 
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“Name on ae 
Every Piece” 


Che Crowning Triumph of Confectioners’ Art 


For purity and quality of materials they cannot 
be surpassed. For perfection of skill in making 
they are not equaled. For variety of flavors 
and kinds they are acknowledged to lead all 
similar goods. 

10c. in stamps we send a package 


Our Sample Offer containing samples of our finest goods, 
t=pai 


= a ee ge 
pe I-lb. box, 60 cents; 2-lb. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $ 80; 
Ib. box, $3.00. Our boxes are white, embossed in gold. 


Che Walter 1. Lowney Company 


105 Pearl Street, Boston 
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IN CHICAGO. 


‘* You say she is a connection of yours?” 
” 
‘*Ves; Iam her husband once removed. 





Laughing Babies 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are comparatively 
free from sickness. Zxfant Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address for a copy 


to the New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 











Winter Tours to the Tropics. 


ATLAS LINE 


EstaBLisHED 1872. 
OCommodious Passenger Steamers direct to 
JAMAICA, 

Hayti, U. S. Colombia, and Costa Rica. 
SailWeekly from New York,carrying U.S. Mail. 
SPECIAL TOURS 
of from 3 to § weeks, with stop-over privi- 
leges, embracing some 30 ports in the WEST 
INDIES and SPANISH MAIN. Strongly 
recommended to invalids on account of the 
equability of the climate. An average of about 

PER DAY defrays all expenses of trip 
through these tropical scenes. Illustrated 
Pamphlet, sailing list, and all particulars 
free. Address 

PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, Gen. Agents, 

















24 State Street, New York City. 











i 
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About the delicate flavor of when nicely cooked, but 
that couldn’t make it better. KORNLET’ What IS better than the 
succulent kernel of green sweet corn picked at just the right time? THAT 
is KORNLET. There is a flavor of September sunshine about it, all the 
more pronounced because December is upon us. 
The wrapper tells how best to use it. If your grocer does not keep it, 
; o) ask him to write us. ; 
“s Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, U.S. A. oe The Haser ot Canneries Co., 
ve Forestville, N.Y., Gowanda, N.Y., Clyde, O. S. F. HASEROT, Pres. 








9000660 000000000000000000000 
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THE ART OF BREWING WAS| | 
DEVELOPED BY THE GERMANS 


HOW HUNGRY 
YOU GET 








Usually there is no opportunity 
for a lunch! 
1 But if in you room you have a 
| bottle of the liquid lunch, 
1 PABST MALT EXTRACT, 
‘THE “BEST” TONIC, 
ou will have food, drink, stimu- 
- hone drsenger wecen , 
the whole system, and giving 
REFRESHING SLEEP. 


“T have never used anything which 
has shown better results, and its val- 
ue has been proved in my own case.” #ff £: 
juLia H, LOMBARD, M. D. 
New York, N. ¥. 


MILWAUKEE BEER IS FAMOUS jk! 
PABST HAS MADE IT SO 


NS 








BINNER 


CHICAGO] 
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Transparent 
3% ~=Window 
Thermometer 


to tasten outside the window. We shalt give away 
one of these Thermometers : 


(For a Limited Time Only), with Each Dozen Cakes of 


WILLIAMS’ - 


For Cold Weather, You Will Want a Beautiful 
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TOILET SOAP. 
This Soap is Strictly Pure—Delicately Scented, and has the 
Soft, Healing Effect of -SWEET, RICH CREAM. 


Be 
a 


oS ae 
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>, 


NY Druggist or dealer in Soaps can supply you, but, if unable 
to obtain it for any reason, we will deliver to any express 
office in the United States, ali charges paid, a package of 
this Soap, (one dozen cakes), with THERMOMETER, on receipt 
of $2.00. Sample cake (full size) 15 cents, postpaid. 


Address carefully, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO:, 
| Mail Order Department, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Manufacturers for Over Fifty Years of 


Length, r2 inches, Width, 3 inches. WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS SHAVING SOAPS. 


° 
SCARS 
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GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY 


CHARLES L. SEABURY AND COMPANY 


(CONSOLIDATED) 


Builders of PLEASURE BOATS 
~ HIGH-CLASS STEAM YACHTS 








= 
"1 


Marine — and Boilers, Sai Yachts, Dinghys Gigs, etc. 


ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS oF 


| THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH 


Widely and favorably known as the safest, simplest, and most 
economical of power 

boats, requiring neither 

licensed engineer nor 

government inspection. 

Send 10-cent stamp for 

Catalogue to 


GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY 


Factory: MORRIS HEIGHTS, New York City 
DOWN-TOWN OFFICE: 50 Broadway, New York City 


81 
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Put your 


Six Months’ 
SCRIBNER’S 


(Jan. 1896—June) 


ee 


One handsome 


cloth volume 


by returning them to any of the following agencies and remitting 40 cents 
if you wish them bound in blue cloth; 75 cents if in buckram, gilt top. 


(Where the volumes are to be returned by mail or 
express, 30 cents extra per volume should be included.) 


CHICAGO—A. C. MCCLuRG & Co., - - 417 Wabash Avenue. 
BOSTON—W. B. CLaRKE & Co., 340 Washington Street. 
PHILADELPHIA—T. F. MATTHEWS, - - 4113 Arch Street. 
CINCINNATI—ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 61-65 West 4th Street. 
ATLANTA—MarTIN & HOyT, ~ 5-11 Peters Street. 
DENVER—CuaINn, Harpby & Co., - - - 1609 Arapahoe Street. 
KANSAS CITY—BryaAnT & DOUGLAS BOOK AND STATIONERY COMPANY, 1002 Walnut Street. 
MINNEAPOLIS—P. STEFFENSEN, - - - - 502 Bank of Commerce. 
ST. PAUL—ST. PAUL BOOK AND STATIONERY COMPANY, - Fifth and St. Peter Streets. 
SAN FRANCISCO—E. B. BULL, - - - - 119-121 Phelan Building. 
NEW HAVEN—J. M. FLANNERY, - - 42 Goff Street. 
PORTLAND, OREGON—A. L. MCLEop, - - - 722-723 Marquam Building. 


Or copies may be sent to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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New York, 37 Broadway. 


PRESBREY DEPT,, 
SEAMAN'S ADV. AGENCY. 
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ano 1024 WEST INDIES. 


By the magnificent Twin-Screw Express Steamers of the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


These cruises have been in the past years such great and popular successes 
that they have become almost international events. 


THE FIRST CRUISE. To Madeira, the Mediterranean, and the Orient, by 
¢ the superb Twin-Screw Express Steamer FUERST BISMARCK, Capt. 
a Albers, sailing from New York Jan. 26, 1897, and reaching New 
York on return trip April 4th, touching at Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Malaga (Granada and Alhambra), Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), 
Matta, Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), 
Beyrouth (Damascus), Constantinople, Athens, Messina, Pal- 

ermo, Naples, Genoa. 

Passengers wishing to remain longer in Europe have the privi- 
lege of leaving the steamer at Genoa on her second stop there and 
returning to America by any steamer of the line from Hamburg, 
Southampton, or Cherbourg up to August 1, 1897. ; 

The region covered by this cruise was the cradle-land of all our 
art, literature, and religion. Its glories have been sung by poets 
and historians of all ages. The memories of such a trip, the sights 
of the scenery of the most remarkable events of man's history, will 

remain for a lifetime in the soul of every beholder. 

THE SECOND CRUISE will be by the well-known Twin-Screw Express Steamer 
COLUMBIA, Capt. Vogelgesang, sailing from New York Feb. 11, 1897, to the 
WEST INDIES and the SPANISH MAIN, and reaching New York on return, 
March 12th. The itinerary includes Port au Prince, Hayti; St. Domingo City, 

Domingo ; St. Thomas; Basseterre, Guadeloupe ; St. Pierre, Martinique ; Bridgetown, 
Barbados ; Port of Spain, Trinidad ; La Guayra (for Caracas), Puerto Cabello, Venezuela ; 
Kingston, Jamaica; Havana, Cuba; Palm Beach, Florida, or Old Point Comfort; NewYork. 
This cruise takes the tourist away from the North during the most inclement season of the 
year and transports him over enchanted seas to tropical islands of rarest 
beauty, where there is an ever-varying and inexhaustible fund of novelty to 

divert the mind and charm the senses. 

For further particulars, descriptive pamphlet, rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


Chicago, cor. La Salle and Randolph Sts. San Francisco, 401 California St. 
Boston, 70 State St. Philadelphia, 337 Walnut St. 
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The West Coast 
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THE TAMPA BAY H 


Owned and Operated by the Plant System, 
The Modern Wonder of the World. 

A Magnificent Structure, Faultlessly Con- 
ducted in Every Detail, with its Modern 
Theatre, Casino, Swimming Pool, 
etc., attached. 


The Plant System - 


OWNS AND OPERATES THE 
FAMOUS HOTELS 
OF THE 


West Coast of Florida 








THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


Tampa, Fla. 
“FAMPA BAY HOTEL: Port Tampa, Fla. 
* Betas ber hie 8 
BE TAPS” Bel¥. 
Be eo opmar es THE SEMINOLE 
USA Winter Park, Fla. 
THE BELLEVIEW 


Belleair, Fla. 


THE KISSIMMEE 


Kissimmee, Fla. 


THE OCALA HOUSE 
Ocala, Fla. 


THE PUNTA GORDA 


Punta Gorda, Fla. 





THE LINES OF THE PLANT SYSTEM reach the finest health and pleasure 
resorts of Florida. The ONLY line operating solid trains between the East and Florida. 
Send for beautifully illustrated literature. 
H. B. PLANT, - B. W. WRENN, J. J. FARNSWORTH, 


President, Passenger Traffic Manager. Eastern Passenger Agent, 
261 Broadway, New York. 
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Nothing Nicer than a 
** Christmas’? Cocoanut Cake 
made with 


DUNHAWM’S a . 


COCOANUT 


Copyrighted by Dunham Mfg. Co., 1896. 


RecipE—" Christmas ”’ Cocoanut Cake: 2 cups powdered sugar, % cup butter, 4 eggs, 34 cup milk, 2% cups sifted flour, 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder ; mix thoroughly and bake in oa gg tie oe tins. Flavor with vanilla. 


For filling, beat the whites of re ag ene, with zie lb. powdered sugar, added gradually, until it is stiff, white, and 
smooth. Stir into this % lb. DUNH COCOAN Spread the filling between each layer, and over the top. 
Sprinkle DUNHAM’S SHRED COCOANUT Shieniy over top. Uri grocers. 10, 20, and 4o cent packages. 
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Why aie win a few dollars 
in a Premo Camera 


All that has been said in praise 
of this camera you too would say 
after giving it a thorough trial. 

Its makers claim for it the 
greatest simplicity, consistent 
with structural perfection. Its 

—— admirers and advocates are 


Send name and address, and details and demon- 


strations, together with specimens of its work, will increasing daily. 


be sent you. 


Rochester Optical Co., 44 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 
tinier, gay 
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a F. W. KALDENBERG’S SONS, icrtich ‘Ave. New Yor: 


Manu“ Fine Meerschaum and Briar Pipes 


5 ie cut is an exact representation of a most desirable Pipe made from the 
finest quality of Meerschaum, Amber Mouthpiece, and plain Sterling 
Silver Band. We call it No. 25. Including a fine plush-lined, leather-covered 
case, we ask but $4.00 for it. Our No. 20 is the same pipe, with an ornamental 
Silver Band, at $5.00. Should you prefer briar root instead of meerschaum, 
deduct $2.00 from above prices, and if without the case, deduct another dollar, 


A a i ern 


HIS cut represents exact size of our No. 502 Bull Dog pattern, fancy 

Sterling Silver Top Rim and Band, made from best French Briar, 
and Amber Mounted, in a fine plush-lined, leather-covered case, price, 
$4.00. Our No. 503 is the same pipe, with band only, price, $3.00. No. 
506 is same as 502, with plain Silver Mountings, price, $3.50. Our No. 
507 has plain Silver Band only, price, $2.50. No. 603 is plain, without any 
silver, price, $2.00. Any of the above numbers, without case, cost $1.00 
less, andif you desire meerschaum instead of briar, add $4.00 to above prices. 


Any of these pipes will be forwarded, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
to any part of the world. 
(Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.) 





Two Books by “‘Droch”’ 


(In Uniform Binding.) Fourth Edition. 


Overheard in Arcady. 


By ROBERT BRIDGES, 





With 65 illustrations by O. Herford, F. G. Attwood, 
and A. E. Sterner. 


London Chronicle.—He has a very pretty fancy of his 
own, and he has hit upon a fresh and whimsical literary idea. 





d Academy.—Mtr. Bridges writes oi? English ; 
there is nothing slovenly or crude about his work. 


Third Edition. 


Suppressed Chapters 


AND OTHER BOOKISHNESS, 
By ROBERT BRIDGES. 


The Sun.—Another series of those able and agreeable 
sketches and essays which have recommended this writer so 
widely. 


" = Uncut edges, gilt top, r2mo, $1.25 each. 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY'S Uiesemark ei ibe boil fa ; 
ti 


“ J, ta ” etc. 
SILVER PLATE THAT WEARS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


$6 7847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Trade Mark on Spoons, Forks, etc. comers $53-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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This ladies’ or men’s 
muslin lined 
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tre “Renwood” 


Steamer 
Rug 


Cut well down the front, it slips 
on and off more easily than a 
coat. Equipped with special 
fasteners. No buttons. No 
Strings. 

A delightfully comfortable, 
artistic garment, and thorough 
protection against cold and 
draughts. Requires no “tucking ; 
in,” and the wind cannot disar- 


range it. 

Makes traveling a luxury in 
the coldest weather. It fs just 
the thing for driving, and is the 

handiest and warmest wrap imaginable for all out-door use. Invalids 
use it in the house, on the piazza, etc. Indispensable for a Euro- 
pean trip, Makes a convenient “ hold-all.” 


Golf and 
Mountain 
Cape "firey 


Is an ideal garment for 
all Outing wear, and more 
graceful and warmer than 
other capes. Is elegant in 
appearance, and complete 
in tailoring and finish. 
Made of double - faced 
fleece- lined cloth, in at- 
tractive colorings. 

FREE samples of ma- 
terial, and illustrated cir- 
cular of our angen | 
Rugs, Baby Bugs, an 
other specialties. 


a» 
Rip: KENWOOD MUAS, ALBANY, N.Y. 5 


Everybody knows the 
wind and cold repel- 
IIng quality of fibre. 
Alaska Fibre Gar- 
ments are endorsed 
by leading physi- 
cians as Health pre- 
servers, and they 
are the 


Warmest, Lightest, Most Durable 
and Cheapest Garments 


in the world. Illustrated catalogue, free, showing all 
forms and prices of these garments, lined and covered 
with muslin or sateen of several grades. If your dealer 
= not keep them, take no substitute. Send us your 
order. 


PORT HURON FIBRE GARIIENT /IFG. CO., 
181 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


@ 

23 
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THE 7 
6c Cant” 
BRAND | 


Collars 
ano Cuffs 


ARE 
GUARANTEED 
GOODS. 


Delightful 


Holiday 
Gifts. 


YOUR DEALER WILL 
SUPPLY YOU. 


Cluett, Coon & Co. 
MAKERS, 
Factories, Troy, N. Y. 
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HEIGHT INFRONT 


Heidut In Front 2%, Al? 
Heic cHT In Back 


Height INBack 14 re 


Beet Th 
ETIWANDA 





N Front 3 IN 
INBACK e 


HeiGHTIN FRontT 2% IN. 
HeicHt In Back | 
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Rookwood 
Pottery 


has become better known to 
more people since the book 
—of which the first cover is 
here reproduced—telling 
about Rookwood ware, has 
been issued. This book ex- 
plains why Rookwood ware 
is unique, illustrates many 
forms and designs of the 
pottery, and prints the marks 
by which it can be identified. 
Copies of the book may be 
had for the asking from 
dealers in Rookwood ware, 
of whom there is one in each 
of the larger cities, or from 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY, 
Cincinnati, O. 














ISHASTA A ROUTE 


YELLOWSTONE PARK LINE 


Have the return 
portion of your California 
Ticket read to return via the above 
route. You will not regret it. For six cents 
in stamps I will send a beautiful Tourist Book. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


ase 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 


| 


——————— 


Cribbage. 
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BS BOTS 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD # 
OF EXCELLENCE FOR OVER 


NINETY-EIGHT YEARS, * 





OTE 














AN ELEGANT, 
USEFUL, AND 
INEXPENSIVE 


ay Gift 


Sterling 
Silver 


vt Match 
Box 


promptly sent 
upon receipt of 


$1.50 
at our risk 
ee 


Positively best 
value ever offered 


Ae 


Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Diamonds, 
Watches. Jewelry, 
and Sterling Silver 
Novelties mailed free 
upon application, 


LAMBERT BROS. 


Makers of Fine Jewelry 
THIRD AVENUE, COR. 58th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Southern Pacific Co 





aiillinieeadiiee saad 
‘The Magnitcest Ta “SUNSET LIMITED” 


LEAVES New Orleans on MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, beginning Nov. 9th, 
making Id. 


the longest continuous run in the wor 


TO Through Sleeping and Dining Cars from New York connecting 
with the above trains at New Orleans. Ladies’ Parlorand Com- 


partment Car, Cafe, Barber, Bath, New Orleans to San Francisco. 





LEAVE NEW YORK AND EASTERN CITIES SATURDAYS AND TUESDAYS 


Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Around the World 









Pacific Mail Steamship Company, Houston & Texas Central R.R. 
Occidental & Oriental S.S. Co. Mexican International R.R. 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway. 
S. F. B. Mors, G. P. A., New Orleans, La. T. H. Goopman, G. P. A., San Francisco, Cal. 


For further information, free illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and 
Time Tables, also lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to 


Epwin Haw ey, A. G. T., Mgr. L. H. Nuttin, E. P. Agt. L. J. SPENCE, E. F. Agt. 
349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), New York. 


LOLOL 
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XD The latest, daintiest, and best Camera 


adapted for universal work. Exquisite 
workmanship and finish. Weighs less 
than 2 pounds. Makes photo 4x5 inches. 
Descriptive catalogue mailed free. 





CAMERA—CLOSED. 


SHOWING CAMERA—OPEN. CARRYING CASE—OPEN. 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., Cresskill, New Jersey. New York Depot: 1209 Broadway, near 29th St. 


TIDE=BOUND _ DON’T CARE TO CHANGE, 


wit PREJI UDIGE BUT, PERHAPS, " 
“ the “ Daugherty Visible 
iS BETTER THAN YOURS 
PRICE, $75.00. 
YOU CAN TRY,WITHOUT HAVING TO BUY. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 
MACHINES ON TRIAL. 


The Daugherty Typewriter Co., 
P, 0, BOX 19, KITTANNING, PA. 
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Pillage. 





Shrinkage. 





FFFEFTET TT EFESTETSTETEFE 
Gladness Comes | 


€ 


With a better under 
standing of the tran- 
sient nature of the 
many physical ills 
which vanish before 


proper efforts—gen- © 
tle efforts —pleasant “ 


efforts--rightly direct- 
ed. There is comfort 
in the knowledge that 
so many forms of 
sickness are not due 
to any actual disease, 
but simply to a con- 
stipated condition of 
the system, which the 
pleasant family laxa- 
tive, Syrup of Figs, 
promptly removes. 


beneficial effects are due to the fact that it 
is the one remedy which promotes internal 
cleanliness without debilitating the organs 


on which it acts. 


It is, therefore, all impor- 


tant,in order to get its 
beneficial effects, to 
note when you pur- 
chase that you have 
the genuine article, 
which is manufac- 
tured by the Califor- 
nia Fig Syrup Co. 
only, and sold by all 
reputable druggists. 
If in the enjoyment 
of good health and 
the system is regular, 
laxatives or other 
remedies are then not 
needed. If afflicted 
with any actual dis- 
ease,one may be com- 
mended to the most 


That is why it is the only remedy with mil- skilful physicians; but if in need of a laxative, 
lions of families,and is everywhere esteemed one should have the best, and with the well- 
so highly by all who value good health. Its informed, Syrup of Figs stands highest. 


Manufactured by CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


a 
SESFTETTETEE SEE TTETTT AE 


¥ 
‘ y 
€ 
¢ 
€ 
€ 
€ 
€ 
¢ 
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IG dividends sometimes are declared in meanly furnished offices, but as a rule 
the apartments of successful business firms and corporations are handsomely 
appointed. The largest manufactory in the world of office fixtures and 

furniture, files and other labor saving devices, is apt to be the one that can do the 
best work for the lowest prices. Write for illustrated catalogue to 


Eastern Branch: 


guavrsuec 1 fe Globe Company, Cincinnati, O. 








Women’s Fur-TRIMMED 
RoMEo. 


Two SLIPPERS (im == 


All sizes. 
Price $2.50. 


eee AND A ooo ee : Sent by mail, 


TRADE MARK # 


The slippers speak for themselves. They 
appeal to any woman, for they are pretty, 
shapely and comfortable. 


The Trade Mark steps @ A Be. in to say that they are 
well made, will wear “YullGt §= well, that they will re- 


tain their shapeliness, URE and that 
TRADE-MARK 


The Alfred Dolge 
Felt Slippers and Shoes 


VOMEN'S RNG are the ideal foot covering for winter, out of doors as well 


4 . - 
In pen a a : : as at home. “On a Felt Footing,” hag eo “Stes & teen 
an ack. rice 


$1.50. Sent by > DANIEL GREEN & CO., 19 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 3 


mail, prepaid. 
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WILLARD M. BACON, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


A MOSS GREEN ROOF 


gives an artistic effect to any shingled house. 


Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


will produce the Moss Greens, Wood Browns, 
and Dull Reds. Send for sample boards and 
sketches to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 59 Broad St.. BOSTON. 


The following firms act as our agents: 
H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal. 
PRATT & LAMBERT, New York City, N. Y. 
THE L. J. MATTISON Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. W. LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BAKER & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash. 
HENRY SEIM & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
GERALD LOMER, Montreal, Canada. 


Send 10 cents in postage stamps for artistic colored plates showing exact reproduction of colors. 





CURES 


COLD HOUSES 


Your old, worn-out or inefficient Furnace 
can be quickly supplanted by an Economy 
Combination Heater. Some of the regis- 
ters can be utilized, and by placing radiators 
(either steam or water) in the exposed rooms 
and apartments difficult to heat, perfect dis- 
tribution of heat can be secured. ‘These 
Heaters are also very successful where steam 
and water heaters have failed. . . . . » 





























The cost of such ammended plants is usually less 
than for ordinary direct steam or water plants, while 
the service they furnish is superior. 


Over 27,500 of our Heaters now in use. 
We invite correspondence. 


J. F. Pease Furnace Co. 
CHICAGO (86 Lake St.) and SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





~ 
= 


Tavpyannaec 


L Pond ala gh ae | 


PURE. RE READY. MIXED PAINTS, 


E desire to call attention of consum- 
ers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 

only of pure linseed oil and the most per- 
manent pigments. They are not * ‘ Chemi- 
cal,” “‘ Rubber,” “Patent,” or “Fire-proof.” 
We use no secret or patent method in manu- 
facturing them by which benzine and 
water are made to serve the purpose of 
pure linseed oil. 


Sample cards, containing fifty desirable 
shades, sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish and Wood Stains. 





























ost a 1 
Oey. ie OF 
$b SOMNWUY SA MAGE 











Folsom’s Roof Snow Guards 


upon slate, shingle, or tile roofs, prevent the snow from sliding 
and injuring shrubbery, falling upon paths and injuring pas- 
sers. The snow is held so it cannot move. It does not crowd 
into the gutters and form ice. The water does not overflow to 
injure the paint or wet the interior. 


FOLSOM SNOWGUARD CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


d| aR ROUET WOOD WM’F’C CO., 


129 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Inlaid Flooring of every description, % and % inch thick. 
Wainscotings, Ceilings, and Wood Carpeting. New de- 
signs. Finest work. Send for ‘illustrated book.” 
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“Wood treated with Creosote ts not subject to dry rot or other 
decay.” — Century Dictionary. 
3 Preserve your shingles with 


WOE AT WEST 


aa Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


: which at the same time color them in the beautiful 
- ae pe moss-green, silver-gray, or bark-brown tones that 
ead ; sO nideastesailp with the siinon ‘There are no other Creosote stains. 
Send for Stained Wood Samples, Circulars, and Sketches. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 78 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Agents at all Central Points. 


MADE ON HONOR. 
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FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AND GUARANTEE OF 
GREATEST CCMPANY IN THE WORLD BACK OF 
0 ted catal: will be bee 
1 stra’ catalogue f 
ges et —s itis Lina SINGER SEWING MACHINE. 
for the asking. Mention No. 7 (D). Prices one- ALWAYS SOLD DIRECT THROUGH COMPANY'S 
quarter less than elsewhere. OWN AGENTS. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Imperial Porcelain Roll-Rim Sink 


WITH PORCELAIN BACK AND 
HINGED ASH DRAIN-BOARDS, 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


Senet Porcelain Ware, with its substantial thick- 
ness, fine flare. and beautiful appearance, is the ideal 
material or Sanitary appliances. Great reduction in 
the price of Imperial Porcelain Baths, Sinks, and Wash- 

Tubs. Send for Revised Price-list. 

The Hinged Drain-board marks another advance in 
sanitary science. Itis strong, durable, and constructed 
so as not to warp or shrink. For cleaning or when not 
in use, the Drain-boards can be turned up against the 
wall. The Sink-back, being made of glazed porcelain, 
will not stain or discolor. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


84 to 90 Beekinan St., New York. 
311 to 313 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
332 and 334 Boylston St., Boston. 
a Wainwright Building, St. Louis, 
Sink with Drain-boards. Copyright, 1896, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. Flood Building, San Francisco, 
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J E. R. DURKEE & CO., 
Condiments of Every Description. 


w 
Spices, Mustard i= 
Spices, Mustard, Extracts, Salad Dressing, Sauces, 


2 
Herbs, Celery Salt, Oilsand Essences. Each and every 
article of the choicest kind, full weight and of full erengee 
and flavor. Gold Medals and Diplomas awarded at Co- 


lumbian Exposition to each article exhibited for Super- 
iority to all others. These articles cannot be excelled, 


and we challenge comparison with any goods sold. 
» 4 it | C S E. R. DURKEE & CO. NEW YORK. 


| BUTTERMILK 


wit Toilet Soap 


MAKE 
YOUR as 


SKIN | [tis a Tonic for the Skin 
PROOF 


ACAINST |: 
“(| LIFE, 


HEALTH 


a and BEAUTY. 


WINTER 
WEATHER. \ 














GIVING IT 





e ° ° 


Your skin needs it. 
Health demands it. 





° ° ° 


that leaves you well satisfied is in every can of > er = Beware of Counterfeits! 


VAN CAMP’ BAKED. There is only one brand 
PORK AND BEANS | | of Buttermilk Tollet 


Prepared wtih tomato sauce. iL, Soap — all others are 

— of ~ poet pak, eet oak frauds. The genuine has 
eans and choicest tomatoes. oo oi\\ a 

Delicious either hot or cold. dee - 5. Cae aan —ieimedl 

Can be heated in two min- PSU [3 *»:COSMO::: 


utes. At your grocers. Rishon BOT Terr name ilk § c 
VAN DIANAPOLIS Deo” Powers") Buttermilk Soap Co. 
CGOS,SSOOSOSSCO,S88.888.0,8,8,8,0,0,9,0,0,0,0 , CHICACO. 


DEAFNESS au con 


80 per cent. of all cases helped 
that have used the 


Compound 

Micro-Audiphone lirs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
ay ia ‘“ has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
t is pronunced by experts to be | 1 TONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 

Ba ee Tee Testoets | WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 

that has ever been presented to the | SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, 

public. When placed in the ear | aT TLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 


as shown by above cut can hardly 


be seen. Send for circular to is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA. Sold 


| am so pleased to think © COMPOUND MICRO-AUDIPHONE CO., | by druggists in every part of the world. 
1 can hear you talk.” Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE 


BEST ALE 


And that is 





EVANS’ 


Others may imitate 
our circulars and ad- 
vertisements, but not 
our brewings. .... 


ue 


BRILLIANT AND CLEAR 





TO THE LAST DROP 





No Sediment 


SW {"ADDS 50 PER CENT TO THE RELISH-\N 
ZOE AINY MEAL OF WHICH TT FORMS A PART: 








ss \i ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT 
If he cannot supply you, write us for priced catalogueand [fy 
D a. ae Tree to Table,” descriptive of our full 
Ses ed fruits and wereseneon preserves, jellies, etc. 





ASMost ACCEPTABLE 
HOLIDAY PRESENT 


ONBONS 
HOCOLATES 


UNSURPASSED 
FOR PURITY FLAVORS 


Bm LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
| FANCY BOXES, 
BASKETS ef ean 
SUITABLE FOR 
ees 
3863 BROADWAY 


150 BROADWAY Mypyawn OPP, 


CANDIES CAREFULLY PACKED AND SENT 
EVERY WHERE BY MAILOR EXPRESS. 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT 4 CAREFUL ATTENTION 
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GREAT WESTERN 


CHAMPAGNE 


= SF 
Its sales are greater 


American Cham- 
pagne. Only four 
imported brands sur- 
pass it in quantity. 
It is absolutely pure 
because it is made ex- 
clusively from Lake 
Kenka grapes, the 
best in the world. 


For particulars and 
prices, address ... 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., 


RHEIMS, N. Y. 








ee oe 
if a 
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Rieger's 
PARZIVAL 


Perfume 





Surpassing in delicacy, permanence of 

Lending perfume Odor, and elegance of package. Persons 

tothe Flowers of exquisite tastes adopt Parzival perma- 
nently after a single trial. 


If not sold by your dealer, an ounce bottle sent prepaid on receipt 
of $1.00, or sample phial for 5 cents postage. 


Marshall Field & Co. 
(Sole Agents for U.S. and Canada) - - CHICAGO 





We will mail on appli- 
cation, free information 
how to grow hair upon 
a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Addrers, 
Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 

Dept. AT, Box 779, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





& 
Cancer and Tumor 
NHoeo late ( rea ms Cured without the aid 
ot — or plaster, and 

. it t pai 
161 CMa fe o/ is Gy CaJox Pen ! i. treatise, testimom:- 
and 949 Broadway, New York City. , ——— 
' VEGETABLE CANCER CURE CO, 
By far the finest Chocolate - OHATHAM,N. ¥. ; 
Creams in the world, Just VAPO-ORESOLENE  VCVCVCVCVC 0 


as well have the best, 





A 


DADAD 





Sent to any address, in 


1, 2, 3 or 5 Pound Boxes, 


60c per pound. 


Cures while you sleep, 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Catarrh, and Colds. 


Cresolene, when vaporized in the sick- 

fy room, will give immediate relief. Its 
> 7 , 7, 

4) curative powers are wonderful, at the 


ANWLOSAUO-OdVA 


“ same time preventing the spread of con- 
tagious diseases by acting as a powerful disinfectant, 
harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet, with testimonials, free. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


VCVCVCVCVO VAPO-CRESOLENE VCVCVCVCVC 


ALLEGRETTI & CO,, 
161 State Street, Chicago, 





OVCVCVC VAPO-CRESOLENE VCVCVC 


O OADADA 
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Price reduced 


Scientific TO from $25.00 to 


Effective 
Economical 


Convenient by express. By 


mail, $10,.25.*% 


Is a little instrument the application of which enables the system to take on 
oxygen freely from the atmosphere. This addition of Nature’s Own Tonic 


expelling the morbid matter and diseased tissues restores the body to its normal 
condition—health. Quite frequently it has effected cures where other remedies 
have proved powerless. How the Electropoise accomplishes all this is briefly 
explained in a neat little book that will be mailed to you for the asking. 


CuAs. E. BorDEN, Gen’l Mgr. Davip G. WorrTH, Pres. Wu. L.DE Rosset, Sec. & Treas. 


NAVASSA GUANO COMPANY. 
Standard Southern Fertilizers 


ELECTROLIBRATION Co., New York. 

Dear Sirs :—Uhav @ been using an Electropoise in my family for eight or more 
years, with much satisfaction. I find it very useful and relieving in many cases, 
but particularly in facial neuralgia, which it has relieved in my own case several 
lew minutes after application. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., September 16, 1896. 


times withina Very truly Den 


Ws. L. DEROSSET. 





Write for Booklet and learn more of this Self-Applied Discovery for the Treatment of Disease 
without icine. 
ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 1122 Broadway, New York City, SLS4ecTmororse ie ee, 
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U 
increases vitality, tones up the nervous system, purifies the blood, and by 
K 
: 








Prue 


Government 


has adopted the Keeley treatment in 
the Soldiers’ Homes and in an institu- 
tion for exclusive use of the Regular 
Army. Seven States have legislated 
for the application of this treatment 

to worthy indigent inebriates. 
It isa fact, known generally by well-informed 
persons, that inebriety, morphine and other 


drug addictions are d/seases, not simply habits 
and to be cured they must receive medica 











Produce each a disease 
having definite patholo- 


Alcohol, 

©pium, Sa ‘ca tole 

Tobacco wen as administered 

Using PF Institutes. —— 
a 


at the following Keeley 








be Conn. 
THE KEELEY wight, Ill. 
Plainfie!d, Ind. 
INSTITUTE Crab Orchard, Ky. 
ateither New Orleans, La. 
Lexington, Mass. 
ae Detroit, Michigan. 


ADDRESS 
Newark, N. J. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Deering, Maine. 


Kansas City, Mo., 
1815 Independence Av. 


15 Central Avenue. 


358 Niagara ‘Street. 
Address the Institute nearest you. 


treatment. 

The method of treatment originated by Dr. 
Leslie E. Keeley, and administered only at in- 
stitutes authorized by him,cures these diseases. 
This statement is easily substantiated by facts. 
Three hundred thousand cured men and women 
are glad to testify to its truth. 

The treatment at these institutes is pleasant. 
The patient is subject to no restraint. It is like 
taking a vacation of four weeks. He only 
knows that he is cured. 

Detailed information of this treatment, and 
proofs of its success, sent free upon applica- 
tion to any of the following institutes: 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
812 N. Broad Street, 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Pittsburg, Pa., 
japan ~neg 4246 Fifth Avenue. 
arrisbur - 
Providence, R. I., 
Cor. 4th ro North Sts. 306-308 Washington St. 


Waukesha, Wis. 
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SULPHUME 


is sulphur reduced to a liquid, by a new chemical 
process. One bottle makes 2 strong sulphur baths. 


SULPHUME when taken internally, and ap_ 

lied as a lotion, will cure any skin disease man 
kind is heir to. As a remedy for blood disorders, 
rheumatism, sore throat and kidney troubles 
it is without a peer. Price per bottle, $1.00. 


What SARAH BERNHARDT says: 


New York, May 23rd, 1896. 
SULPHUME ComMPANny, Chicago, 
Dear Sirs: I desire toexpress my best compli- 
ments and congratulations for your discovery, 

I have been using your delightful preparations and 
soap in my household, extensively. They certainly af- 
ford a very great luxury, 

I find that your baths have a wonderful power of 
whitening the skin, They are the only of the kind, 
which give the marvelous effects of the natural springs. 

I will recommend them to all my friends. 

Yours truly, SARAH BERNHARDT, 


Sulphume Soap 


is the only genuine Sulphur Soap because it is 
theonlysoap made with Jiquid sulphur. Its effect up- 
on the skin is marvelous. Price per box (cis) 75 cts. 

A valuable book treating on Sulphume, sent free upon 
request. 

Where not on sale, Sulphume preparations are de- 
livered carriage prepaid, upon receipt of price, 

We will send by mail one cake of soap, as a sample 
upon receipt of 25 cents, 


SULPHUME COMPANY, 123 Marine Building, CHICAGO. 


If You Wish Fat is Fatal 


H to beauty and to health. 
A soap that will cleanse and te yak aad sobeaion? 


beautify your skin ; a soap that How it can be done safely, easily, and perma- 


H nently is told in a brochure of 40 pages on 
is absolutely pure and therefore Obesity, by RICHARD HUDNUT, Chemist, 


safe; a soap that is the best for | 925 Broadway (only), New York City. Sent 
daily use, you should use ieee, sonten. 


Woodbury’s The Glen Springs, datky. 


e A SANATORIUM FOR THOSE SEEKING HEALTH AND REST. 
F- | S Under the medical management of experienced physicians. 
acia oap Neptune Brine Baths, for Rheumatism, Gout, and Nervous 
Diseases. Carbonated Neptune Brine Baths (‘he Nauheim 
+ ° Treatment), for chronic diseases of the Heart. All en 
For ten cents we will mail, post- Si of meg ny eye coe oe Sa . Samana 
‘ ovements, Turkish an ussian Baths. uable inera 
paid, a sample cake and a 532-page Springs. Especial’: efficacious in disorders of Digestion, 
Iilustrated Beauty Book, containing | Gouty conditions, Diabetes, Anaemia, Nervous diseases and 
sluable tollet hints. Chronic affections of the Kidnev. Climate mild, dry, and 
many vaiua equable. No Malaria, no Hay Fever. Location overlooks 
thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Sixty acres of private Park, Golf 


Links, Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys, etc. 
John H. Woodbu ry All the Appointments of a First-class Hotel. 
No insane or other objectionable cases received. 


3 by Send for Illustrated Book, 
Dermatological Institute _WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N. Y. 
11 Winter Street, Boston 


THE CURES effected by ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTERS conclusively 
prove their superior excellence. 











Branches for the Eradication of Disfigurements and Skin Dis- 
eases, and the Cure of Nervous Diseases. 


NEW YORK, 127 West 42d Street SL 9 - C— is Lt @ S = a a. Wey 


PHILADELPHIA, 1218 Walnut Street ccmaronc OM, Se a _ EVERY 
CHICAGO, 155 State Street OF BAIA CACAL Yi, RAPPER. 
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Pale and Thin 


people get vigorous 
fon, andi — in i 


A Perfect Food, 
Tonic and Restorative. 

It is a powder made from the } 
most nourishing elements of 
meat, prepared for the nutriment 
and stimulus of weak systems. 
May be taken dry, or in milk, 
water, etc. 


POO, 


PAAR LL 


At druggists, in 202z., %, % and 1 1b, tins. 

Also the following combinations, Somatose-Bis- { 
cuit, Somatose-Cocoa, S t Ch ite — each 
containing 10 per cent. Somatose. Very conven- 
ient and palatable preparations. 

Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, 
agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr, Bayer & Co 
Bracesenactewn 


SOPOT PPP PPP PPAR RAR AAG 








$0, 
1000 


sete fusetesttoteteteneteietecet 
So is 


|2e3. 


READS! HIS~ 


REE 





FREE IK 


The above Pattern, 6896, Girl’s Dress (any size 
from six to fourteen years), will be sent FREE to any 
address, including 3 months’ trial subscription to our 
36-page Illustrated Fashion Magazine (Fashion and Fixe 
ings)—the only condition being that hae send 20 cents in 
stamps or silver for mailing and postag 

his magazine contains the latest eFashion Plates, 
hints for the household, SHORT STORIES by well- 
known authors, and popular MUSIC, together with other 
high-class and interesting matter. These features com- 
bine to make this Magazine one of the most popular, 
interesting, and up-to-date magazines published. on’ 
delay. Send to-day for both so and magazine. 
Address DUNCAN, KELL & CO., Publishers. 

FASHION AND FIXINGS. 


Pw. &-. Fifth Avenue, New York. 
= e @ e® @ ee @ 28 ee 
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ARNIC TOOTH 


SOAP 
dentifrice ; antiseptic—harmless—effective. 


BY FAR THE BEST 

No soapy taste, A 

trial will make you its lastins friend. Substitutes are not ‘as 
good.” All druggists or by mail, 25c. OC. H. Strong & Co., Chicago. 





See Johnson Electric Service Co. ad. on page 52 in Novem- 
ber issue of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


For Artistic Original Designs in ORNAMENTAL IRON 
write to THE WINSLOW BROS. CO., CHICAG: 


WEDBINe ie YITATIO —, Samples, latest styles. 


ivered yITAT rite P. P. . Co., Peoria, Iil. 











D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 
a For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete or in- 
valid. —s gymnasium ; "takes 6 inches 
ce of floor room; new, scientific, durable, cheap. 
em Indorsed by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
“mms men, editors, and others now using it, Illus- 
trated circular, 40 engravings, free. C. F. 
JORDAN, Chicago Anes, Marshall Field Build- 
ing, Chicago. D. L. DOWD, Scientific Physical 

and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th Street, 


MAaCViNA CREAM 


For Poamtifving. she CREAM 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pim’ 
Moles, and other imperfections, Not covering - 
fing all blessiahes, ¢ = d permanently ooptoring the come 
pee puch vy 


BAL WwaienTivor PSOE] Pro Prof, I, fi nubert 
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(Take notice to-day. This ad. will not appear again.) 


$15 0. FREE! FREE! 
GOLD) Women 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the letters 
in INDUSTRIOUS? You can make twenty or more words, 
we feel sure, and if you do you will receive a good reward. 
Do not use any letter more sense than it appears in the word. 
Use no language except English. Words spelled alike, but 
with different meaning, can be used but once. Use any dic- 
tionary. Plurals, pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, 
suffixes, adjectives, roper nouns allowed. Anything that is 
a legitimate word will be allowed. Work it out inthis manner: 
In, into, industrious, no, not, nut, nuts, dust, dusts, us, sit, 
sits, etc. Use these words in your list. The publisher of 
Woman’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay 
$20.00 in gold to the person able to make the largest list of 
words from the letters in the word INDUSTRIOUS; $12.00 for 
the second largest; $10.00 for the third; $8.00 for the fourth; 
$5.00 for the ten next largest, and $2.00 each for the tw enty- -five 
next largest lists. The above rewards are given free and with- 
out consideration for the purpose of attracting attention to our 
handsome woman’s magazine, twenty-four pages, ninety-six 
long columns, finely illustrated, and all original matter, long 
and short stories by the best authors; price, $1.00 per year. It 
is necessary for you, to enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent 
stamps for a three months’ trial subscription with your list of 
words, and every person sending the 24 cents and a list of 
twenty words or more is guaranteed an extra present by return 
mail (in addition to the magazine), of a 200-page book, *‘ Doris’ 
Fortune,” by Florence Warden, a love story o intense interest. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or your money refunded. 
Lists should besent at once, and not later than Jan. 20th. The 
names and addresses of successful contestants will be printed 
in February issue, published in January. Our publication has 
been established nine years. We refer you to any mercantile 
a rit nd aut standing. Make your list now. Address J. 

PLUM R, Publisher, 905 Temple Court Building, Dept. 52, 
New vor City. 
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$ ALL THE YEAR 


we have been urging Asthma and Hay Fever Sufferers to begin the constitutional treat- 
ment that brings not only relief, but a Cure that Stays. Hundreds have done so, and 


here’s a letter from one of them: 
DEAR DOCTOR HAYES: 


I am satisfied your treatment has been very helpful and beyond my expectations. The catarrhal symptoms have been much lighter 
and not of as long duration, and as for Asthma, the effect of the medicines is marvelous, ‘To go to bed and sleep all night is for me, at this season 
of the year, something I have not been able to do for 30 years. Now I sleep all night and in the morning I am free from the cough that is so weaken- 
ing and d ing. WhenI Pp myself with othersabout here who have Hay Fever and are not taking your treatment, I am away ahead of 
them. Perhaps I am too enthusiastic, but when one has had this terrible disease for over thirty years as 1 have, and had given up all fos of a cure, 
how can one help being enthused. I have one regret—having known of your treatment so long that I should be so incredulous as not to 





try it till this year. 


Address 


ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


write at once for particulars and escape your winter of distress. Hay Fever sufferers make a note 
of this and write in the spring or MOW. Two thousand other references if you ask for them. 


BREWSTER, N. Y., September 14, 1806. 


wailing to 


Yours truly, . - D. EVERETT. 


=e @] @ @] 2 2 2 28 2 2 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





“Uncle Sam” 
Is Looking For 


—bright men to fill posi- 

tions under the Govern- 

ment. 

EXAMINATIONS are soon 

to be held in every State, 

30,000 positions recently 

added to the classified service. Information about 
Postals, Customs, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, 
Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates, 
and places of examination. etc., FREE if you mention 
ScriBNER’s MaGaZINE. Write at once. 


Nat’l Correspondence Institute, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Start * screveuting 
Lathes cos: ices 


9 and 11-inch Swing. 
New and Original Features.— 
3 Send for Catalogue B. 
3 SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
675 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


TO WORKINGMEN 
Surveying & Mappin. PROFESSIONAL MEN 
ining Prospecting YOUNG MEN 


icity 3 and others who cannot 
Machine Design 4 afford to lose time from 


work. Send for Free Cir- 
Mechanical Drawing cular and References, 


Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 
The International 
rrespondence Schools 
Box 922, Scranton, Pa. 


Send to BERKEY GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
for Catalogue. 


FIRST-CLASS LIFE INSURANCE at Lowest Rates. For particulars, 
address BAY STATE BENEFICIARY ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass. 





Plumbing & Heating 
Branches 








meeren) 100, all dif.,and fine Stamp Album, only toc.; 200, 
| j all dif., Hayti, Hawaii, etc., and fine Album, only soc. 
5 §} Agents wanted f , per cent.com. List Free! C. A. 

eee) Stegmann, 5941 Cote Brilliant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY RECORDER 
IS THE LARCEST AND BEST FAMILY PAPER. 


NEXT TIME GET A DUPLEX SADDLE. 
WRARTLETE mace the GLOBE LIGHT» +. 
7He ORIENT BICYCLE. 


WE All you have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 

~ ‘‘How and Why,” issued by the 

POST PENN MutTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


t RIDE *: A: FOWLER : 


“Send for catalogue of Hygienic Cushion Frame 
Bicycle,to Richmond Bicycle Co., Richmond, Ind.”’ 


’ Ni is a Ste E 

Barler's Ideal Oil Heater “e'tane'sctthitago. 

“ How to increase size of your home (with paint)” 
BOOKLET free. Jas. E. Patton Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
All kinds of news- paper clippings and 


acquaintances names. $50 a thousand. Par- 
ticularsforetamp. NEWS CLIPPING CO., Dept. D.C.,304W.139th St.,N.Y. 


Try ARMOUR’S SOUPS—inry%er 
GRESCENT BICYCLES. ona ior cataiguer WrstrKN 
WHEEL WORKS, Chicago, Ifl., New York. 


When going to or coming from California travel 
via thee GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE. 















































Ride the Windsor Bicycle pote sate. Co.,chfoago, tn. 
IMPERIAL WHEELS —The go-lightly kind. 


END Six Cents for ‘‘ Wonderland’’ to Chas. S. Fee, 
G. P. A., Northern Pacific R.R., St. Paul, Minn. 


AUTOMATI CYCLE SEAT is the BEST MADE 


See May Scribners ie. 


Send for New Catalogue—free to regular customers—to cts. to 
others for postage. ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Collar and Cuff 2 —4@—. 
Button made. Sa 


Is oblong, goes in like a wedge, and flies around across the buttonhole—no wear 


END ViEw. 


or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. In gold, silver, 
and rolled gold—can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


anufactured for the trade by 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
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ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 [Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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SIDE View. =a SIDE view. 
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MODERN 
1 SCRAP BOOK 
2% Hil) PRICE, 


3% $3.00 





2% 
& PAT'D BY THE BOW. 


\ | en 
ay, ami Classified or Indexed. 
on a Size, 6x9 inches. Price, THREE DO 


A Scrap Book ¢ ook 3 


Without Paste 


Serene Kept in this Book are not Blurred by Pasting, 
| a 3 Exposure, or Mutilated by Removal. The Modern 

we ! \ | vice. No Pasting, no Annoyance, no Loss of Time, no Dirt. 
| uate upon an ordinary book shelf. Flexiblein Capacity. Will 





Defaced 
Filing De- 


sand clippings as conveniently as ten. All Seraps co] 
ound in half alt Aneticen Russia, Cloth Sides. ¢ 
LLARS, postpaid. 5 


PEARL PLACE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


snare 
5 a ek ES Sh GS es GS ES es is is se Hs Es Sp sk ss es ss ss 


Address The Bowen-Merrill Company . 





tert All Arithmetical 


sho Problems 


solved rapidly and socmmanely by the 
Comptometer. per cent. of 
time and entirely relieves nervous and 
mental strain. Adapted to all com- 
mercial and_ scientific computation. 
Every office should have one. 

Write for Pamphlet. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicago. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


rption Treatment a Success. Hun- 
acaten Stns treated for all diseases of the eyes 
or lids without knife or ik at their homes and at 
our Sanitarium, the largest and most successful in- 
stitution in America. “Don’t wait to *e blind. 
phlet Free Describing Treatment. 


The BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. Y. 
, de-oxygenized furnace air. Send for pamphlet 
Don’t Breathe crow k Xmerican Boller Co. Chicago. 








CATALOGUES wv REE 


Bay a rect and save d lea} alors: = d agen 
Fy a a a ot 
Hots ae Shove, ns Los sods ae [heel Sport i ¥-} 


ices. 
$x thie © Ay - ine ame and Ay of this and state whi 


KFORD MERCHANDISE CO.” 800 Wabash Ave CHICAGO, 





-SPEAKER 
For Home and Behe 
Res Catalogues 

De Wirt, Rose St., N'Y. 
-—DIALOGUE sS— 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES OF THE AMERICAN EXPRESS C0. 
More available, economical, and secure than letters of credit. 


Anhenser-Busch’s Malt-Nutring, “The Food Tonic.” 
G R A N O L HEALTH FOOD— 











WHEAT AND OATS. 


CLAUSS Shears and Knives—riar'cor. 








See ADAMS & WESTLAKE’S advertisement 
on page 57, November Number. 


THE BATTERY PARK HOTEL, Asheville, N. C., af- 
fords a delightful resort for summer or fall vacations. 





Dean Tires Don't Puncture. 25 Warren St., New York. 


87 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 


See THE GENDRON WHEEL CO.’S ad. on page 40. 
May issue SCRIBNER’S. 


GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, BAND INSTRUMENT» 
- on 2 days trial at wholesale prices. Write 

for 50 per ct. discount factory price list 

Musical Inst, Mfg. Co.,274 Wabash Av.,Chicago, Il 


F you want a High-grade BICYCLE, ask for the 
| “ACME.’”? ACME CYCLE CO., Elkhart, Ind, 











The BELLI the best Bicycle. Catalo; e free. 

Bellis Cycle Co., 128-138 So. Penn St., Ind tis, Ind. 

See ad. of NONUTUCK SILK CO. on page 
51, November Scribner’s. 


PES URVEY 7° STEBL-CLAD BATH-TUB, 


BATHE IN A 
Send to Westminster Hotel, 


A BOOK FRE * 16th Street and Irving Place, 


N. Y., fora N. Y., for a copy of their ‘‘ Little Book About a Big City.”” Free. 





DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED:xstantty 


VISIBLE T ns help wh 
Bend to F. Hiseox Co., 85: 


aa fammesbeipeyes. J NoPain: Whispersheard. | RE 
2H AlR ©! HEALTH RENEWS YOUTHFUL color 


, N.Y., for Bool Book and Proofs F 
ps Dandruff, Hair Fall 


eee nea t vahane oe otie. B is pace ieeatags 0c. postpaid. 
S$ Leadon Supply Oo. S61 Broetwsy, New York, ron Harr Boox & Suns Kitt Cons sors FRER 


Q 


SIZE AND SHAPE, 





Unusual Green Crocidolite, mounted in 
scarf or stickpins, of rolled gold—price, 30 
cents, post-paid. Green Crocidolite is a rare 
variety of Tigereye, with the same curious 
sheen and lustre. This sample pin is sold so 
cheap because we want the hg ere J to 
write you all about the Gem urios, Indian Trinkets, and 
Minerals we have. Always po: Pc 


The H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO., DENVER, COL. 


ALUMINUM “vistzsr SABE: | “rei MPs > 











BUY Mali Mullin’s Stamped and Embossed Sheet Metal Boats. 
Send for Catalogue. W.H. Mullin’s, Salem, Ohio. 


OLY LAND, EUROPE, ROUND THE WORLD. Parties leave Feb. 6 and 27 
for Holy Land; June 12 ane July 3 for Europe. $260 and up. F. CLARK, 
1Ir BROADWAY, New Yor 


~~ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
MICHIGAN GENERAL “The Niagara Falls Route.” 
Use the White Mountain Freezer Co.’s Freezer. 
ATED Win. - PALMER TIRES 


us SAGER SADDLE S00 


~ PLAYS e: AYS ee ye gy a od 
T.8.DENISON Poblisher, Chiengo, MI _ 
“BEN-HUR,” THE EASY-GOING WHEEL. 


a ee 
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HUNTER BICYCLE—the Coming Wheel. 
THE “AMERICA” BICYCLE oc*is’carze, 


GARFORD S“u nm: 














Jackson Sanatorium, Dansville,N.Y. For illustrated pam- 
phlet, address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, P.O. Box 1895. 


EW YORK or em and Chicago, via Niag- 
ara Falls, by the LEHIGH VALLEY ‘ILROAD. 








f not for sale by local dealer, write 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO. 
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It has proved a ‘‘clincher’’ with 
thousands of skeptics to learn that 





Sir Henry Irving 


endorses 


2 Ty 


“Hyomel. 


Lyceum Theatre, 
London, Sept. Sth, 1896. 
R. T. BOOTH, Esq. 

Dear Sir: It is true that I am using the 
Booth ‘‘Hyomei’’ Pocket Inhaler, and I have 
the greatest pleasure in strongly recommend- 
ing it. Faithfully yours, 

HENRY IRVING. 


This is the Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treat- 
ment of Asthma, Catarrh and Bronchitis. It 
will break up a common Cold over night. It 


*¢CURES BY INHALATION.”’ 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys 
the germs which cause disease in the respiratory organs. 
The air, charged with Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, 
and, after premeating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled 
through the nose. 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete by Mail, $1; 
(for foreign countries, add $1.00 postage); outfit consists ot 
pocket inhaler, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and direc- 
tions for using. If you are sf7// skeptical, send your 
address; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. 
Are you open to convictlon? Extra bottles of Hyomei 
inhalant by mail, or at druggists, s0cents. Hyomei Balm, 
for all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents. Your druggist has 
Hyomei or can get it for you if you insist. Don’t accept a 
substitute, 


R. T. BOOTH, 
23 East 20th St., New York. 


London Office : 
11 Parringdon Ave., E. C. 





33333333393999993939399329a, 
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BROWNS 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


F-OR THE 


TEETH 





The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 

To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Br Own's Camphorated 
Sanonaceous Denitifrice, 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale Everywhere. 
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BY NIGH Tau rue comrorts oF HOME. 


Trains are equipped with Vestibuled Pullman Compart- 
ment and Open Sleeping Cars. 


BY DAY -snours or tuxunious ease. _ 


Trains are equipped with Vestibuled Parlor and Cafe Cars, 
furnishing continuous restaurant service. 


NORTH BOUND TO MICHIGAN AND CANADA 
This route is a favorite from Cincinnati and the South to 
Niagara Falls and all Northern Summer Resorts. Four through 
trains daily. Pullman and Wagner Sleepers on night, and 
Parlor Cars on day trains, 


SOUTH BOUND FROM MICHIGAN AND CANADA 


The route via Michigan Central and C. H. & D. Ry’s is 
absolutely the most direct, has more trains, fewer changes 
and finer cars than any other line. Direct connections for 
Cincinnati and the South are made with all roads at Detroit. 


D. G. EDWARDS, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, CINCINNATI- 
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Nothing equals a 


VIVE 


[Pronounced as in Revive.] 


$5.00 


AMERA 
AS A GIFT 


[S1izE oF CAMERA, 4%x5x7%.] 
Takes picture size 
of this cut 
12 Glass Plates or 36 Cut Films 
44%x4\ taken without reloading. 
Our No. 2, $7.50 VIVE 
takes 24 plates or 72 
films of same size 


Every Camera Guaranteed 
to take as good Photos as 
“ sample pictures” mailed. 
Before buying any other send 
2-cent stamp for Catalogue con- 
taining sample picture, or 3 cents 
extra te finely embossed mounted 
photograph. 
The Chicago Tribune has se- 
lected the VIVE as its premium 
camera. 


VIVE CAMERA COMPANY 
Office 


Home 
155 La Salle St, | CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office 
Ditacibac si my first picture taken with the VIVE (a pone Shot”’ of four ladies i Sack: - oe Seen, — — paid 
know the first principle of photography, but I followed your Manual o} Instructions, and you can judge Ensen olen soooeas pace wc 
From WM. M. SMITH, Mason City, IIL, Oct. 7, 1896. 
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Built by the NewYork Centra] Line 








i ‘that Hauled a train 

; On the fastest lime 

Ever made inthe world 

i Orsungofin rhyme ,,, | ; 
| AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD | | 


“The New York Central leads the world” TRIBUNE BICYCLES 


eslie’s Weekly, . 
Write for new 797 Catalogue 


COPYBIGHT. 1636. CY GEORGE H. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSENQER AGENT. r 
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A DESIRABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT Zh et G orbam” 
, | [Postal Scale 


IN STERLING SILVER 





Indicates instantly and accurately the 
requisite amount of postage — in 
cents — required for letters, books, 
newspapers, circulars, and merchan- 
dise. For foreign postage it indi- 
cates the weight in half-ounces, to 
the limit of one pound. 


1 


For sale by all the better class of Jewelers. 


GORHAM MFG. CoO., 


THE “GORHAM” POSTAL SCALE, No. 20. | SILVERSMITHS, 





In Sterling Silver. Actual Size. Patents Pending. 
Warranted absolutely accurate. 
Price, $10.00. 


Broadway and 19th St., New York. 





EVER in the history of the world was the Diamond market 
N at the present low ebb. We are the leading importers and 
cutters in this line, and will send our catalogue, filled with 
bargains, free on application. % w% % mH HH mH HH mH 





Marquis Ring, 
Diamond Link 5 Rubies, 11 Dia- 
Cuff Button, No. 317, monds, No. 304, 
$5.00. $20.00. 


Diamond Star, 73 pure white stones, Solid 14-carat Gold Watch (ladies’) 
No. 443, $40.00. No. 8, $10,00. 
Goods sent subject to examination. Should a customer at any time be dissatisfied 
with his purchase, goods will be taken back and full amount allowed. Address 


MRS. T. LYNCH, 1! and 3 Union Square, cor. {4th St., New York 
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me AN IDEAL CHRISIMASGIFT. 
fe cane 


‘THPHOTAKE cancers 


. WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT % ed 50 
. for taking and developing 6 Negatives and Printing e 


| 12 Pictures. Postpaid to any part ofthe U. S. for... 

Takes Five Pictures at one loading on glass plates (no kinky films 

to handle). Takes any kind of picture—Snap Shots, Flash Light 

,or Time Exposures, Is the Easiest to Operate, and reduces cost of 

amateur photography to minimum. Made of seamless metal and 

handsomely finished. Every Camera tested and guaranteed. Send 
| two-cert stamp for booklet and sample photo. .....- 


m———___ CHICAGO GAMERA CO., 50 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO 





































VIAU’S Long Waisted 
CORSETS  % Padding = 


These Corsets give a perfect 
curve to the form, there being 5 
no pressure on the chest, as the 
spring holds the Corset in a 
natural way without any pad- $ 
ding. A Corset 100 per cent. 
better for same price to-day than 
twoyenreage,. <. 0% 8. 3% 
PRICE LIST: 4 
Gray, $2.50. White, $3.00. 
Black, $4.00. 
Made to order from $4.00 to 
$20.00, oe to material 
B\ and finish. Send for circular. 


B. VIAU, 1 


69 AND 70 W. 23p STREET, NEw YORK. 


THE 
WHITELY EXERCISER 
is used and indorsed 
by America’s leading 
men and women. 
itis adapted fo all 
classes. both sexes 
and is sold af prices 
fo Suit all. 
Good Machine @2, Cone Bearing $8, 
Gymnasium style #4, Holiday number 
85. Elegant ladies’ chart 5c. Cire. 
free. CHRISTMAS OFFER. Either 
style express paid with book and chart on 
receipt of price. Money returned if not 


satis! actory. 5 = 
Whitely Exerciser Co., Chicago. 






ry 
+ 







































MOREY GAS BURNER, $2.50. Yoram ia: 


ee ee ee See some, durable center-piece, not “‘ mineral ashes,” but 
oun: weak rth . . . 
4 r —_ . uaranteed against self-destruction 4o years. 
orang 1ikR Fo acy Sat ot Sat nome Lannea ie ee 

yth, . > 
entlemen ; write for fulf’ articulars. Price, 40 cents each A. G. MOREY, La Grange, I!., Inventor and Mfr. 
y mail, or club rates, 3 for $1.00. Agents special rates. 
Full size, 344 inches high. 











GRIND YOUR PEPPER as you need it. by using 
our handsome, new, all metal, heavily plated, patented 
grinding box, which will insure pure, unadulterated and 





















A handsome table ornament, ° leave Feb. 2d and 6th, 1897. 
dress ’ 
The Union Lock and Hardware Co. Mexico Tours Send for program H. 
ReraeTaae: ee ’ CHAS. H. GATES, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
JUST OUT! 







LEHIGH BICYCLES AND 
Universal Crandall Typewriters Ho.3 


= ro) 
; B. eee 4 Agents Wanted Everywhere Send for Catalogs 


= cRANDALL MACHINE CO, GROTON. N. U. 


<== 352 Broa¢wav. New York. 206 La Salle St.. Chicago. 7 ee 
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BICYCLES 


7 & BE RELIED UPON. 
“ BUILT LIKE A WATCH” 
ST ERLING Cyc! CYCLE WORKS © 
AVEs CHICAGQ. 


SenoveRLing | DALY & cal & GALES» 
* NEW YORK = 


saesee SST rearomee 












F.A.0. SCHWARZ 

























TOYS 
DOLLS 
GAMES 


Etc., of every de- 
scription, compris- 
ing many interest- 
ing Novelties. 
Personalselection 
abroad and Direct 
Importations en- 
able us to offer the 
Latest European 
Specialties in our 
line at most rea- 
sonable prices. 
fe fe, dts 


No connection with any Toy 
Store on Sixth Avenue, New _ 
York, or in Brooklyn. 


¥ 
eoccceccccesoccooccesoseoece 






2 - th 

: i Toy Bazar #3 
© 42 E. 14th St : 
+4 New York 4 
s Unparalleled 

$ assortment of 

@ 

2 

* 

% 











© 


DP eave wi ~<a 
1S A WINNER.’ 


For your Holiday Gifts 
choose WINTON Bicycles, 
—the flush-joint beauties. 
Light, strong, easy-running, 


durable. Elegant in design 
and finish. 


Sixth Season. Twelve stylish models ; 
four heights of frames ; eleven valuable 
«special features. Send for Catalog‘'S.” 


The Winton Bicycle Co., 


129 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
N. Y. Office, 123 Chambers Street. 

















REVERSIBLE SWING BACK 
RISING AND SWING FRONT 


5x7, fitted with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, B. & L. Shutter, and 
Two Double Holders, $60. 


Send for Free 
ox age “nee shutter, me sos = Whasicated 
Bee. SE Booklet. 


C containing all requisites for pho- F 

a a ogue tography, mailed on application ree. 

We recommend They are quick 
to amateurs and reliable. 


The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. IX., now ready. Price, 
75 cents; postage, 15 cents. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
591 Broadway, New York. 
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9 
Neath the... 
Piano a onsy reach of the player, 
can keep your music conven- 
iently classified in our 7 headeome and finely finished 


Music Cabinet 


—a genuine novelty 
Just the thing for a holiday gift. It adds to the beauty — —m a/R 
of the room’s furnishing, saves space as it slides clear The “POLLMANN ROYAL CROWN” f 
under the piano. When once used becomes an appreci- \ Banjos, Guitars, Mandolins & Mandoline- Banjos r, 
ated necessity. Endorsed by the Profession and Elite Society. 


Size, 31 inches wide, 23 inches high. In Antique Oak t Hundreds of gratifying Testimonials received 
and Imitation of Mahogany, $15; Solid Maho any, $17. == Prices from $10.00 oe re sale by all Music Dealers 
Made in variety of lines, styles and prices. The name . WRITE FOR HANDSOME CATALOGUE AND PRICE LISTTO . f 
of the manufacturer guarantees the eauality. Send for : AUGUST POLLMANN MUSIC HOUSE, 70-72 Franklin St,,N.Y 
pamphlet, “New Line on Old Rod,” free. Copyright, 1896, by A. PoLLMANN, ; 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., Detroit, Mich. 








Some Dealers 


Deal from the bottom of the pack 
because the best cards are on top. 
Waterloo Sleighs are always on 
top and you are entitled to an hon- 
est deal. If your dealer won’t deal 
that way, write us direct for cata- 
logue. 

WATERLOO WAGON CO., Ltd. 

Waterloo, N. Y. 


Made in all styles and sizes, 


—— strongest, easicst- 
working, safest, simplest 
most accurate, most come 
pact, and most modern. 


Model 1891 in .32 cal, uses the reg- 
ular short and long rim and center- 


No Fire, Smoke or Heat, Absolutely safe. Send for Catalogue. fire cartridges in the same rifle. 

Saves 60 per cent. on cost of ammu- 
nition over any other 82 calibre 
repeater a e. 


Matted tree. The Marlin Fire Arms Go. 3*%o.A"""" 
The Universum Clock represents the universe. It 


shows the earth revolving 
round its axis, the time at the point passing the sun, and the 
Stars in the heavens in their proper position. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., Drawer G, St. Joseph, Michigan. pe - 
4 ort ern Hemisphere ock ca . a 
J reheat STOCK BICYCLES time in every place between the North Pole and Senne, 


je New, High-grade ’96 models, 


D arse be sold. Write at once, 
N. Mead & Prentiss, Chicago, Ill. Universum Clock Co., 1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


‘Just hear dem bells a ringing, 
| dey’s ringing everywhere.” 
The Chimes of Normandy could not 


( excel in sweetness and purity of tone 
THE 


“www weVeVueVVo 











BICYCLE BELLS 
The standard of excellence the wide 
world over. In 16 different styles 
, and prices. FP Apt hy 
e New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 
FEES VE ESE ES VEE EEE EEE EE EEE 
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A | Oo —— Your name and eat ae oo society and trade emblems, eminent men and women. actresses, 
VW! y achinery, etc., under durable transparent handles. WARRANTED 
= : = best of material and worcmanetip and free from defects. Knife 
Knife = same ty as cut, ~ = 3 blades, $1.60; heavy 2 bladed, $1.50; 
< : = 7 Carpente ogy 3 blades, ZOr, novelty 
7 hand le, $3.50; Ladies’ knife, 2 blad es, 80c. 

3 blades, $1,25; B xy knife, 2 blades 75c. 
Special photos in knife each, 25c. extra. 
tamp photos $1.00 per 100. Circular 

forstamp. Agents wanted. 


; ‘EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
NOVELTY GUTLERY GO., 6 Bar Street, GANTON, OHIO. 
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Che Best Present of them All 


een Femoad 


Resina Music Box 


.oePlays 1000 Tunes... 


Renders the most beautiful music on a steel 
comb with a brilliance and richness of tone that 
has been a perfect revelation to all lovers of 
fine music. 


Plays all your Favorite Music 


both classic and popular. Cannot get out of order like the 
delicate Swiss box, because of the simplicity and massive- 
ness of its movement. Indestructible metal tune discs are 
ey used, and the box runs 30 minutes with each winding, 
keeping the most accurate time. ‘ 
A wonderful entertainer, which never needs tuning, 

like a piano, and is always ready to play. 


... Che Christmas Regina... 


with its beautifully carved.case, is being offered at the same 
price as the boxes in plain cases and makes a very hand- 
some and acceptable holiday present. The prices of these 


box ithi f all. 
The hew Orchestral Regina boxes place them within reach of all. Send for agg or 


, illustrated catalogue showing the Christmas Regina. 
The largest Music Box made. Having the same by all music dealers. 


scope as a seven octave piano. A wonderful in- Boxes from $14 to $200. 
strument, Can be arranged with money-drop 


attachment for hotels and public places. Regina Music Box o., Rabway, n. 4. 
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=" SPINTOWIN 
KI EP YOUR EYE ON THE CRIMSON RIMS, 


Ride HARTFORD TIRES 
and bad roads turn to 
good ones. The TIRES 
are built that way. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 
Minneapolis. Toronto. 


"“ecececdeceeceecceecodedecccoeccdcecccen 


SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, 
SYRACUSE BICYCLES 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, USA. 
AGENT FOR METROPOLITAN DISTRICT : 


CHARLES J. STEBBINS, 
103 Reade Street, New York. 
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To Protect You 


a | 


Hobey Glass 0. 


Cut this 


TRADE=-MARK 


( REGISTERED ) 


on every piece 


of cut glass they manufacture 


The Verdict of the Fairs 


sBitnae Gold AY rarer is 
for “ Highest Ouality” 
of Cut Glass made 


were awarded. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS CO. 
fOLEDO, OHIO. 


Consult our catalogues. 


They bring you in touch with one of the 
\* largest and choicest stocks of Fine China 
x and Glass ever shown in this country, 
xy offered at lowest prices, by a house of 
$4 58 years standing. 
4 atalogue No. 10F shows latest Table 
% and Toilet Wares, Cut Glass, Ornaments, 
Lamps, Cutlery, Etc. 4: 
y Catalogue No. 12F shows White China 6 
¥ for Decorating. Re 


® EACH 
or $27.00 per doz. 


These fine French China 
plates, 944 inches in di- YX 


145-147 State St. 7 Established 1838. 
CHICAGO. 














ASK FOR THE NEW Kalamazoo 
ae Duplicate Whist 
Tray 


The Newest and Best of All 
Simplest to Operate 


Cards easily inserted, securely held, easily removed. 
Smalland neat in appearance. Always ready. 
Never out of order. 

Ask your Stationer for 
The Kalamazoo IDEAL Whist Tray 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Deseriptive Cireular IHLING BROS. & EVERARD 





and Price-list sent 
Upon request, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


llu 
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SPAULDING & Co. 


PARIS Goldsmiths, Silversmiths CHICAGO 
36 Ave. de l’Opera. and Jewelers. State and Jackson Sts 


Holiday Gifts and 
Remembrances 


In Gold, Silver, Precious Stones, Watches, Clocks, Leather Goods, Fans, 
Glass, Marbles, Bronzes, Opera and Field Glasses, Ivory, Ebony, Brass 
and other metals, Fine China, Bric-a-Brac, and Novelties from all the 
markets of the world. 

A collection, containing the newest and best in styles and designs, in 
gathering which we have studied the probable wants of the public, both as 
to taste and price. This we offer asa most complete and varied stock 
from which a choice of Christmas Gifts can be made. 

Our little book of ‘‘Suggestions” (which we will send to anyone who 
asks for it) contains valuable hints as to what to give, and tells the price 
of thousands of articles from which to select. 


We will send, at our own expense, to people known to us, or to those 
furnishing satisfactory references, goods from which they may make a selection. 











X=Mas Gifts |@ 


* From Washington, D.C. P 
BY MAIL! F . 


.Finer, more beautiful. and lower 
priced than equal qualities can be 
obtained elsewhere in America. |) 
Caretul packing, prompt Pe as | 
and fullamoant of money cheerfully 
returned if the articles are not exe | 
actly as represented ! : 


FREE ! A handsome 100-page illustrated 

} catalogue from which these speci- 

men offerings were taken mailed 
free upon request, 


ESTABLISHED 20 VEARS 


R. HARRIS & co. ' ae (ILLUSTRATIONS ARE HALF SIZE.) 


Diamond Importers and Silversmiths We pay the postage, and guarantee safe delivery. 


s : SE 1 17132 Silver Folding NailFile . . ». 90.25 
ith and 0 Sts : Washington, D.¢ } = (Glove atau or Comb at same price.) 
=a ~s | rn Sterling SilverHat Brush . . «+ 1.00 
a AS Silver-top Vaseline Jar. + + 1.0 
j Genuine Diamond Cluster Ring. . 12.50 
(Any color center stone) | 
Pearl Pendant, with genuine diamond 19.00 
Gold Amethyst and Enameled Wreath 5.75 
Silver Knife, 4 blades, @1 ; 2 blades bO 
8 Gold Buttons, genuine diamond center 4.00 
Silver-top Cut Glass Vinaigrette 00 
Silver Watch and Chatelaine Pin 
Silver Match Box . . ° . 
Sterling Silver Bonnet Brush 








ca Boe 

14-k Gold Scarf Pin, pearl and enamel 2.00 

14-k Gold Scarf Pin, pearl & blue enamel 2,00 

14-k Gold Scarf Pin, withpearl =. .00 

14-k Knot Scarf Pin, withgen. diamond 4.00 

R. HARRIS & CO. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

7TH AND DSts., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“The Gift of Utility” 
‘An Everlasting Remembrance” | 


Always. 
All Write 


Handier than a pencil, because you don’t have to sharpen it. 
Quicker than a regular pen, because you don’t have to dip it. 
Cleaner than either, because it neither crocks nor spills. 
Better than all others, because it is ready when you are. 


The best present, because the receiver remembers you 
all day long for many years. 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen ‘ 


Sold everywhere. Catalogue free. 


L. E. Waterman & Co., New York. 





TRADE MARK 
WHILE YOU 


MENDS YOUR TIRE Wi".12 


KEEPS THEM MENDED 


NO WALKING HOME. No taking out of valves. Guaran- 
teed not to injure tires. One treatment insures your tires 
against leaks for a year. Can containing enough Punc- 
turoid for two tires. For Sale by Bicycle Dealers, or sent, 
post-paid, to any address on receipt of 


PRICE, $1.00 


PUNCTUROID MFG. CO. 


CHELSEA, ~ ~ MASS. 
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TALKING MACHINES 


oon nine 6. eS omee PHONOGRAPHS, 
GRAPHOPHONES 


} Reproduce 
y/e@ Songs, Bands, 
“s 6Orchestras 


and your own voice. 


Send for circular. 

ONLY $25. Agents wanted. 

CHICACO TALKING MACHINE CO., 
107 Madison St., CHICACO. 





HOWARD ‘raxpours 

MANDOLINS 
Are perfect instruments, beautiful tone, 
exquisite finish. Our own manufacture, 
backed by absolute guarantee, We sell 


every musical instrument known, at man- 
ufacturers prices, 128 pp. cat- 


alogue mailed free. All our 
goods have this trade mark. s 
TheRudolph WurlitzerCo. 


117 E. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O, 








VUUUUUUUU UUUUUU UE; 


e ee Our G 
Violinists tees ct 


with historical sketches of the old masters 

of Cremona and Brescia from 1540; illus- C2 
trated; with fac-simile labels, also a descrip- a 
tive list of old violins possessing the pure mel- 
low tone,and costing from $25.00 to $5,000.00, G 
may be had free. A formal Certificate of G 
Genuineness accompanies each violin. 


LYON & HEALY, wee titage 
AAKQAAQAAAAAAA 
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ee and you will find the 
America, Engiand, and France ba 
THE LONDON GRAPHIC. é . Price, $0.50 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS set 
LADY’S PICTORIAL.  .  .  . | ; Superior 
BLACK & WHITE. : ies ic 
= Yin can 
FATHER CHRISTMAS. ‘ : , oF \ Bb) 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, English Text every _ Ja Will ie 
AMM 
Art Journal e ° 
YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL. P 


CHRISTMAS! Use any test you like 
The Chickststas Numbers 4 Caligraph | 
No. 
SKETCH. . 
HOLLY LEAVES... ; to - CTT) : 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, French Text. ; other a , | 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Grand Simultaneous Publication 
ni Typewriter 
pewrite 
PEARS’ PICTORIAL. Y 
CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS-BOX Chae 
ART ANNUAL, the Christmas emer * the 
UNDER THE MISTLETOE : : 


The Finest Christmas Numbers in the World. They all con- 
tain colored pictures which are 


GEMS OF ART. 
All Newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
33 and 85 Duane St. (one door east of Broadway), New York. 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


New Catalogue and pamphlets may be hadon application 








237 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 

















AUTOMATIC 
MIGHTIER THAN THE PEN...... 


or writing machine, when quick, accurate copying is required—1oo times as rapid. 
Anybody can operate it ; it can’t get out of order. These are some of the good points of the 


«4 EDISON MIMEOGRAPH « + 
Invented by THOMAS A. EDISON 
: It makes any number of fac-simile copies of anything you may write with a pen or 
D & oo, = typewriter. Cheap—compact—cleanly. 
: j ENDORSED BY OVER 200,000 USERS 
Send for catalogue and samples of work. 
e ff ; 152-154 Lake St., Chicago A.B. DICK COMPANY 47 Nassau St., New York 


| THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF THE 
Pp | CONTAINS: CONSTANTINOPLE, the Queen of Cities. Illustrated in 





colors. 


NOW SILVER “NEFS” (personally revised by H.R.H. the 
READY DUKE of SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA). An account of 


the famous quaint collection of Silver Ships of the 16th and 
Ma 25 Cents 17th Centuries preserved at Clarence House, St. James’s. 
$3.00 A YEAR MATHURIN. A Sinner of Pontiac. By GILBERT 

PARKER. 


® 
ST. IVES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
agaZine LETTERS from PARIS during the FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. By the firsts DUCHESS of SUTHERLAND. 


DOMAINS MAM ISTO 


New York: International News Company, 83 Duane Street 
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A Gift that is doubly Welcome— 


One that combines utility with beauty. 


The New 


e/prepresents all that is 

= meritorious in Type- 

- writer Construction. 
It does better work 
any other machine, 


It writes in a straight line with uniform type im- 
pression, doing automatically what an experienced 
operator cannot accomplish on other machines. 

It offers the choice of 42 type styles and writes 14 
languages, changes from one type or language to 
another occupying only a few seconds. 

Its work isin the operator’s sight. Outlasts all 
other makes, and has fewer parts. 


Every chrgyman, business or profes: 
sional man or Woman, teacher, student, 
journalist and mercantile employee ought 
to have a Hammond next Christmas. 


Will you send for a little pamphlet, with catalogue, 
onthis topic? Post free. rere ~_— 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER C0., 
407 East 62d St., New York, Ne Vi 





TYPEWRITERS! 


WE BOUGHT FOR CASH during the hard 

times, at our own prices, and now offer AT 
UNHEARD-OF FIGURES an immense stock of all 
makes, embracing (Nov. J, 1896), among others, the 
following : 


368 REMINCTONS, 
113 CALIGRAPHS, 
69 HAMMONDS, 
21 YOsTS, 

67 SMITHS, 


$15 UP 


And a miscellaneous stock of all other makes, in- 
cluding Williams, Densmores, Munsons, Franklins, 
Bar-Locks, Fords, Nationals, etc., etc. 


Our Prices will Astound You ! 


We are the largest handlers in the world of all makes of 
typewriters. Established in New York for fourteen years. 
Unprejudiced advice given. 52-page illustrated catalogue 
and samples, free on application. 

Machines shipped anywhere for examination before pur- 
chase 

Don’t buy before writing us! 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 
102-104 Fulton St., New York. 





Three Nos......- 


Nw Smith 


Models. ave you 
EXAMINED THEM? 


Many improvements here- 
tofore overlooked by 
other manufacturers. 


Durability the first consideration. 


ADDRESS “9 < 


2,384, 


Premier 


“IMPROVEMENT THE 
ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


Typewriter 





THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. | °°" cites in'ene Unttea seates 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE LATEST MODEL 


No. 1 Munson 
Typewriter? 


A writing machine possessing many distinct points of advan- 
tage over all others. The most durable typewriter manufac- 
tured. Catalogue free. Address, for particulars, 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 





WORK SHOPS 


OF wood and metal workers, without steam 
power, equipped with 
BARNES’ FOOT-POWER 
MACHINERY 


on jobs and give greater profit on the work. 
Machines ne on trial if desired. Cat. free. 


w.F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
528 Ruby Street, 


Tent 
AX 


We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteed in perfect order or money 
refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- 
ilege of examination. 

TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
Write us before buying. Send for illus- 
trated catalog of new and old m.chines. 
214 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


2 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANG 
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in acl | ma 
1AM) Stast the New Year Aright 
S| with the NEW MODELS of the 


S$ 








M} Remington Cypewriter 


All the old virtues—Durability, Speed, Good 
Work, Easy Touch, etc.—augmented by 
Many Notable Improvements. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 











improve- 

ments 

put 

on it 

which 

add to its convenience and capacity. 
BETTER PAPER FEED. 

ADJUSTABLE PAPER GUIDE. 
IMPROVED LINE LOCK. 


See the Latest Model. 
Catalogue on Application. 
Yost Writing Machine Co., 


aeons WANORK. ; 61 Chambers St., New York. 
COPYRIGHTED, 1808. ; 50 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 
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Between 
Chicago and 
St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
Ashland, 
Duluth and 
Superior. 











enjoyment, 








is carefully equipped for your comfort and 
A quick trip amid pleasant 
surroundings is the guarantee that goes 











with every Wisconsin Central ticket. 


C 





JAS. C. POND, Gen'l Pass. 
MIL 


C, L, WELLINGTON, Traffic Mgr. 


AUKEE, WIS. 








—_ 
PERLE 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
.. TOURS... 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A party will leave New York Saturday, Janu- 
ary 23, via the North German Lloyd Line, fora 


SPECIAL TOUR 


THROUGH EUROPE AND THE 


Mediterrancan Countries 


Italy, 
Hungary, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
France and England. First-class accommodations 
invariably, and liberal allowance of time in all places 
visited. Other tours at frequent intervals. Tours by 
special vestibuled trains to California, Mexico, 
Florida, also tours to Jamaica, Round the World 
etc. Railroad and Steamship Tickets at Low- 
est Rates to all points. 


Any circular on application to 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


31 East 14th St., Cor. Union Sq., W., New York. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Including Northern Africa, Austria, 





EGYPT ano PALESTINE 


Select Parties under Personal Escort, all Traveling @ 
Expenses included, Jan. 5, Feb. 13, March 6, 1897. “ 


; 

: . 

$ COOK’S NILE STEAMERS 
’ 

° 


Only fleet of first-class steamers on the Nile. Sailings 
from Cairo to First and Second Cataracts every few days 


BERMUDA ano WEST INDIES 


Delightful 30 day Cruises to Caribbees, Trinidad, Ja- 
maica, etc. 


3. 17, 30, March 30; and other Southern Resorts. In- 
Official 


dependent Tickets to all Winter Resorts. 
Trunk Line Ticket Agents. 


Programmes, etc., free from 


THOS. COOK & SON 


261 and 1,225 Broadway, * New York *; 


THE BOOK OF A By MARY WHITE 
100 GAMES 16mo, $1.00 


These games are for adults, and will be found 
exceedingly serviceable for parlor entertainment. 
The author has been for some years a member of a 
club devoted to the inventing and playing of new 
games, and she has brought together in this book 
the most successful of these games. 

“ There is lots of fun in this book.”—The Independent. 


“ The games are all good. The book will be found a charm- 
ing one not only for winter evenings, but it is destined to make 
the pleasantest of summer resorts pleasant.” 


—Boston Advertiser. 
*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153°157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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SOLID VESTIBULED TRAIN) alae 


CONSISTING ONLY OF L| M ITED 


PULLMAN SLEEPERS, 
DINING CAR ane LEAVES CHICAGO 6>™| 
BUFFET SMOKING (Q¥iveonesas “0 sar 


URDAYS, REACHING 
LOS ANGELES IN 72 
HOURS AND SAN 

/ 5 DIEGO IN 762 HOURS 
RETURNING MONDAYS AND THURSDAYS. CONNECTING 
TRAIN FOR SAN FRANCISCO VIA MOJAVE. 


ALSO DAILY THROUGH EXPRESS TO AND FROM CAL- GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
IFORNIA CARRVING STANDARDE-TOURIST SLEEPERS __ Gen'l Pass. Agt., A.T. & S.F. Ry. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 1301 Great Northern Building ,Chicago. 
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DAYLIGHT SPECIAL—DAY TRAIN 
\ Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
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THE STUPID FARMER. 


With sturdy blows he nailed the sign-board to the slender tree, 
And every plum fell to the ground, he smote so mightily. 
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4 Two Christmas Dainties 
Celebrated “STAR” Fancy HAMS 
Celebrated SLICED “STAR” BACON—the Newest Thing 


IN 1LB. KEY OPENING TIN BOXES 
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GPO EI ERO RO RIEO NO NIRI EIN SICE 
READ IN MORE THAN TH HE HOMES * por'apverrisers 


HOUSEWIF 


The Most Practical and Most Helpful Household Publication in America 


THE HousEwIFE will, in 1897, continue its successful mission of teaching ‘‘ Young house- 
keepers who do not know enough,” and ‘‘ Older ones who do not know too much,” the 
best ways of doing everything that is right and proper for them to doin the upbuilding of 
the home, which is practically the upbuilding of the Nation. 


Leading Features and Departments of THE HOUSEWIFE 


Original Stories Woman’s Wit 
Occasional Serials Home Culture 
Poems Worth Keeping Fads in Fancy Work 
The Literary World Tested Recipes 
Helps for Mothers Home Amusements 
Hints for the Nursery Seasonable Suggestions 
How to Care for the Sick Best Ways About the House 

Hygienic Advice The Servant Problem 

Hints for the Toilet Children’s Stories 

Fresh Fashions Beautiful Illustrations 


Among the past, present, and future contributors to THE HOUSEWIFE are the following well-known writers 


MARY E. WILKINS MRS. M. P. HANDY ALICE CHITTENDEN 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS MARY KYLE DALLAS ABBY MORTON DIAZ 

MARIA PARLOA MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD ELIZA R. PARKER 

MARION HARLAND JULIET CORSON AGNES C. STODDARD 

KATE UPSON CLARK MARY A. DENISON SARAH E. BURTON 

MARY C. HUNGERFORD HELEN M. WINSLOW HELEN T. CLARKE 

ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP MARY F. BUTTS ELEANOR M. LUCAS 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD HELEN CAMPBELL MARGRET HOLMES BATES 
BESSIE CHANDLER ABBY M. GANNETT MARY LOWE DICKINSON 
LAURA E. RICHARDS EVA LOVETT CARSON ROSE HARTWICK THORPE 
CLARA DOTY BATES JENNY JUNE ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS 
AMANDA M. DOUGLAS DORA REED GOODALE FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL 
SUSAN HALE LUCRETIA P. HALE ELIZA CHESTER ATWOOD 
KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD FLORENCE TYNG CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
SALLY JOY WHITE DINAH STURGIS ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND LUCY C. LILLIE CORA STEWART WHEELER 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON EMMA C. HEWITT ANNA ALEXANDER CAMERON 
EMMA C. MONROE . 


In order to more thoroughly introducc THE HouSEWIFE, we send it on 
trial from now until January, 1898, together with an attractive book, for 
only SIXTY CENTS. These books are all by famous authors and are 
handsomely bound in attractive cloth covers, stamped in silver or ink, and 
some contain nearly 400 pages, 16mo. The list of books are as follows : 


An Original Belle. By E. P. Roz 

A Border Shepherdess. By AMEL 1A E. BARR 
Samantha at Saratoga. “ JosIAH ALLEN’s WIFE” 
The Stories of Three Rated By FRANK R. STOCKTON , “GIRL'S 
Opening a Chestnut Burr. By E. P. RoE YOVNG 5G 
Barriers Burned Away. By E. P. Ro -WOOING 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By ame 1A E. BARR 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. By AMELIA E. BARR 

Elsie Dinsmore. By MARTHA FINLEY 

A Young Girl’s Wooing. By E. P. Roz 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By IAN MACLAREN 


Until quite recently these books have been obtainable only in higher-priced 
editions. Any one book and a subscription as specified above for only { 





Sixty Cents, or any two books with the subscription for One Dollar. 

Remit by P. O. Order, or Express Money Order; stamps taken if either C2, 2 

cannot be procured. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address oe wren 
Prt 


THE A. D. PORTER CO., Publishers aE muni 


24 and 26 Reade St. (P. O. Box 1198), NEW YORK 
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FINE VARNISHES. 


NO. 228.—THE RULE OF TWO. “JEWELS PURCHASED AT AN EASY PRICE.” 


An expert says there are just two 
things to learn in a game of billiards. 
1: to hit the first ball. 2: to hit the 
second. 

There are just two things to learn in 
buying goods. 1: to get the most for 
the price. 2: to get the best for the 
price. 

In buying the Murphy Varnishes 
you get the same quantity at the same 
price that you pay for other makes; 
and good judges pronounce that the 
measure of quality is more liberal. 

Your dealer can probably supply 
you. If not, we will send direct on 
your order. 


MurRPHY VARNISH Co. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicagor 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 
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A PIANO \ The 

BANJO e 
CORNET Best Christmas 
SAXOPHONE 

CLARIONET Present 
ORGAN 

BAND 

ORCHESTRA 


ORATOR 
PUBLIC READER 25 
FRENCH TEACHER 


GERMAN TEACHER 
SPANISH TEACHER 
OPERA ARTIST that money 
EFC., ETC., ETC. / 


DESCRIPTION OF MACHINE.—The above cut represents the Spring Motor Berline 
Gramophone, entertaining friends in the parlor. Will run three Records without rewinding ; 
is of solid construction, and not likely to get out of order; is thoroughly well governed, and 
will give you better satisfaction than any talking machine at any price. The tone is louder 
and more natural, the Records indestructible, and the whole outfit thoroughly satisfactory. 
This Spring Motor Machine is $25. Two selections with each machine. Extra Records 
6oc. each ; $6 per dozen. 

We have a hand-machine which is thoroughly regulated so that anybody can turn it 
properly, provided with every equipment necessary, for $15.00. 

We have a smaller hand-machine, which is provided with ear-tubes only, and which gives 
good satisfaction, at $10.00. 

We guarantee satisfaction or we will return your money, less express charges. 

Send Money by Registered Letter, Money Order or New York Draft. Catalogue Free. 

Address 


National Gramophone Company 
874-883 Broadway, New York City 
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The White 


Squadron in 





AST August our mightiest battle-ships 
steamed out to sea, cleared for action, 
and indulged in some instructive tar- 


get-practice, affording us the first opportunity 
of judging how our battle-ships would behave 
during the continual discharge of 
Ihe Yankee tars 
showed themselves good marks- 


their heavy guns. 

Action, 
men, and when the canvas target was not 
annihilated, the misses were by too narrow a 
margin to affore any comfort to the enemy's 
ships, had they been there. But the effect of 
the firing on the men-of-war themselves was 
quite startling. The natty vessels of the 
White Squadron came out of the fray in 
much such guise as one would have expected 
after a real battle. If not literally hoist with 
their own petards, they were so smoked and 
charred and shaken as to suggest very un- 
pleasant theories concerning the result of 
such firing in the vastly greater hurry, excite- 
ment, and distraction of a real conflict. 

For here, with every leisurely opportunity 
to anticipate the effects of the concussion, 
the mighty thirteen-inch guns of the Indiana 
actually bent the hatches and caused the 
deck-seams to start. It was necessary to 
put over the hatches the heavy armor plates 
designed to keep out the enemy's shot. Half- 
burnt grains of powder an inch thick flew in 
every direction and charred unsightly holes 
in the wooden sheathing of the decks. 
Woodwork in the cabins was torn down by 
the violence of the discharges, and any crock- 
ery that had not been carefully packed was 
promptly smashed; worse still, many nautical 
instruments, binnacles, compasses, and the 
glass parts of search-lights must be unshipped 
and secured during the cannon thunder. A 
search-light’s value is surely considerably di- 
minished if it cannot be used in time of ac- 
tion. When the thirteen-inch guns on the 
Indiana bellowed forth, a three-thousand- 
pound anchor at the bow was flung from the 
strong fastenings and thirty feet away from 
the vessel into the sea. It was impossible 
for any man to stand on the open deck. The 
officers are bemoaning the loss of their uni- 
forms, ruined by the fine powder precipitated 
during the firing. Notwithstanding careful 


waddings of cotton in their ears, the- men 
were made for the time totally deaf by the 
frightful vibrations, and their faces were bad- 
ly blistered by the nitre from the powder. 
In fact it is said that the crews came home 
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from this pleasant little excursion completely 
worn out and nerve-shaken 

It proved absolutely impossible to use guns 
that were passed by the line of fire from 
other cannon, On the Atlanta, for instance, 
the six-inch guns can be fired aft past 
the barbettes of the eight-inch battery. To 
try the effect on the atmosphere of the bar- 
bettes, a sheep was tied in them, and the six- 
inch rifle was discharged ; the animal could 
simply not be found, and unless a gang of 
men are to be executed for mutiny, it is safe 
to say that those two sets of guns will not be 
worked simultaneously. 

This is the most valuable test of the actual 
working of modern naval guns since the 
battle of the Yalu, and has some stern lessons 
which should prove very profitable to the 
White Squadron if it is ever called out to 
battle. 


the French Exposition of 1900 have 

aroused speculation concerning the 
superlative characteristics which will make 
this show sufficiently greater than the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair. That was in honor bound 
to exceed the former Parisian effort 
of 1889 which in turn had before 


P | SHE rumors and announcements | of 


to the 


it our Centennial Exposition as the pigte) Tower. 


mark to be surpassed. It is a mere 

truism to say that the first condition of a 
nineteenth century world’s fair is that it shall 
be vaster than all its predecessors. What 
new monstrosity, then, could be desired for 
the year 1900, which would make the Eiffel 
Tower and the Ferris Wheel seem insignifi- 
cant? The answer is ready, so the French 
papers tell us, in the idea of a mechanician, 
M. Borgel-Court, to build a gigantic sphere 
which shall as exactly as may be counterfeit 
the earth. On iis surface all the countries of 
the globe, the cities, mountains, seas, and riv- 
ers, are to be represented with faithful con- 
figuration, while the interior is to be devoted 
to representations of the physical character- 
istics and civilizations mapped on the surface 
—natives, trees, animals, minerals, manufact- 
ured products, buildings, etc. In each coun- 
try the traveller’s eye will meet with only 
the objects indigenous to that land. The 
journey about this structure is to be made by 
means of elevators and electric railways. 
The round tour of the globe is scheduled to 
occupy eighty minutes—an irresistible figure 





The Successor 


Laurels for Am- 
erican Ships. 
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to a compatriot of Jules Verne. Starting 
from Paris, the tourists are conveyed by train 
to Geneva, and thence by tunnels to the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe, the East, Ameri- 
ca, Australia, and Africa, completing their 
globe-trot z# peffo by a return to Paris, which 
occupies the highest point of the sphere, and 
supports a great figure of the French Repub- 
lic. 

This portentous reminder of our “* geogra- 
phy " classes is to be nearly five hundred feet 
in diameter, or roughly, one eighty-thou- 
sandth as large as the original and more in- 
earth. The plan is to set the 
globe on a frame, which will bring the ex- 
treme height to nearly eight hundred feet— 
an imposing architectural monster it should 
be! 

The French talk much of the educational 
value which this sphere will have in addition 
to its purely show features. Truly it prom- 
ises a saving of some time, expense, and sea- 
sickness if one can really come back a “ trav- 
elled”’ person after an indulgence during a 
portion of the forenoon in M. Borgel-Court’s 
complete earth, and the feat should appro- 
priately end a century which has given us 
whole beeves compressed into a small vial of 
tablets and “Ivanhoe” edited down to a 
half hour’s dimensions. The worry of it is 
that the genius of the first twentieth century 
exposition will be apparently confined to a sin- 
gle opportunity for his sensational feature ; 
with the earth itself so belittled, what remains 
but a reduced edition of the universe ? 


convenient 


UR new American ships, the St. Paul 
and the St. Louis, have modestly 
bided their time until their joints 

should be well limbered up and their powers 
known, to show what they could do in the 
way of’ transatlantic racing, and 
now, early in their second season, 
they have both made glorious and 
record-breaking runs between Southampton 
and New York. First, in early August, the 
St. Louis lowered slightly the westward time, 
and only a week later the St. Paul came rush- 
ing over from Southampton in only thirty- 
one minutes and eight seconds over six days, 
thus virtually establishing the six-day mark 
over the longer course from England. These 
record trips, which are sprung upon the pub- 
lic three or four times a year, are no fortuitous 
pieces of good luck; they are generally the 


result of careful planning and preparation on 
the part of the steamer’s people, who have a 
human aversion to any announcement of a 
triumph which wind and fog may turn into a 
defeat. The St. Paul had been put up in dry 
dock in Southampton to have her bottom 
scraped as clean as a whistle and everything 
made ship-shape for arace. Her agents were 
extraordinary 
Island 
these being, as it happened, deceived into 
disappointment by the haze which allowed 
the great ship to steal by unperceived. 


quietly expecting something 


and had lookouts stationed at Fire 


The St. Paul's average speed for the voy- 
age was 21.08 knots, or about twenty-four 
and one-half miles per hour. Though this 
makes a new record in both average speed 
and time elapsed the Southampton 
course, it does not mean that the American- 
built steamers are the fastest transatlantic 
The monster ships Lucania and 
Campania of the Cunard Line have made 
much quicker passages by the Queenstown 
course and have averaged a higher speed, the 
Lucania boasting as much as 22.01 knots, or 
about 25.7 miles per hour. But these Cu- 
narders are far more powerful ; they have each 
10,000 more horse-power than the American 
ships, and burn nearly twice as much coal 
per day. It is a striking example of the 
vastly greater proportionate expenditure of 
power necessary to achieve a small increase 
of speed, to see the Cunarders using fifty per 
cent. more horse-power and a hundred per 
cent. more coal to obtain less than a single 
knot above the speed of the St. Paul. 


over 


vessels. 


F the two distinguished foreigners 
who have recently honored the 
United States with their presence, 

the picturesque old Chinaman and his purely 
ceremonial visit proved to be of infinitely 
greater interest to the citizens of 


this republic than Lord Russell, of - Bs ‘i 
Killowen, and his unofficial but ~"y,30 2" 


highly significant utterances on the 

question of arbitration. After the morning 
and afternoon costumes of Lord Russell had 
been more or less faithfully reported, to- 
gether with his habits in regard to tan shoes 
and the extremities of his trousers, but lit- 
tle attention remained for his address on 
Arbitration before the American Bar As- 
sociation at Saratoga. That address dealt 
largely, as was to be expected, with the dis- 
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tinctly legal sides of the subject; as a keen 
lawyer, thoroughly alive*to the vexing ob- 
stacles which are inevitable, Lord Russell 
was not able to express any sanguine belief 
in the feasibility of a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration between England and the United 
States. Quite apart from the intrinsic merits 
of the technical difficulties, it was important 
in itself, as a contribution to*arbitration dis- 
cussion, that this greatest of English jurists, 
whose personal leanings and temporary sur- 
roundings all made for optimism in this di- 
rection, considered that a large class of the 
most important subjects for arbitration could 
not be disposed of in any set method. 

Li Hung Chang has always commanded 
the peculiar admiration of English-speaking 
people, and while the number of those in 
America who had an adequate conception of 
his greatness was comparatively small, it 
needed but small prompting on the part of 
the newspapers to excite the public interest 
when there was the very unusual spectacle 
to American eyes, of yellow jackets, peacock 
feathers, gorgeous hats, and highly cere- 
monious visits. New Yorkers forgot the 
lassitude of the dog days in their anxiety to 
see the man whom General Grant had 
placed with Gambetta, Disraeli, and Bismarck 
to make a quartet of the greatest men in the 
world. Truly the tall old Chinaman, with 
his glittering eyes, his alert interest, and his 
interminable questions, was well worth see- 
ing, and the prominent men who were called 
to the hot metropolis to bid him welcome 
did not begrudge the interruption of their 
vacations. So far as can be learned the 
grand tour of Viceroy Li has been far more 
productive of edification to his shrewd old 
self than to the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of England and America who hoped 
the visit of this patron of science and indus- 
trial progress would mean the opening of 
new markets in the East for their products. 
If not childlike, the smile of the Viceroy is 


certainly bland and inscrutable, and there 
is not on record any instance of his fail- 
ure to survive western wiles, with the 
possible exception of his little adventure with 
an enterprising cigarette agent. Here, too, 
the advantage was probably mutual, for when 
the energetic Caucasian, having heard that 
Li had tasted and approved of his tobacco, 
appeared bearing a costly box well stocked 
with a thousand cigarettes, the virtual ruler 
of eight hundred million people not only ac- 
cepted the gift in the spirit with which it 
was proffered, but hastened to assail the 
young man with a thousand and one ques- 
tions about the tobacco industry of America, 
what time sundry high officials of the city 
of New York waited for an audience. _ If 
the agent achieved his advertisement, the 
Viceroy achieved the cigarettes and a 
short immunity from a round of cere- 
monial duty which must be wearing even 
to an ambassador and a Chinaman. How it 
was possible for a man of his great age and 
responsibilities to rise at six and continue 
through the day such an arduous labor of 
sight-seeing and official work is truly mar- 
vellous. But, like Mr. Gladstone and most 
other of the “grand” species of old men, 
Li has seen the absolute necessity of conserv- 
ing his nervous force and guarding against 
indigestion, and this prudence is undoubtedly 
his secret of vitality. Willing to sacrifice him- 
self in almost any way to the politeness due 
his hosts in the west, he continually drew the 
line at partaking of their feasts, and clung to 
the viands prepared by his own cooks in his 
native fashion. But while he acknowledged, 
with Mr. Gladstone, his tremendous indebted- 
ness to a good digestion, he achieved it by a 
very different regimen; the sage of Hawar- 
den with his maxim of thirty bites to each 
mouthful of meat would have been horrified 
at the ability of Lito dispose of a breakfast 
handily in ten minutes—smoking, too, before, 
during, and after the meal. 
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*A sailor's wife.a sailors j joy should be’ 
Yo-ho .Yo-ho! 
But when he does the work at sea 
His aid, like hers,is sure to he | 
Sap-o. li- o! 
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New York Evening Post seems to 

have a stronger hold upon its advertisers 

now than ever before. It gets its rates every 
time, is less yielding in the matter of special 
positions than any other New York daily; but, 
nevertheless, it holds its advertising better than 


most, and as well as any. 

a a ee ee | 
Extract from “How Many Copies,” by George P. Rowell, 
in Printers’ Ink, New York. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. Painted by . , ; . Sir John Millais Frontispiece 
By permission of the Committee of the City Art 
Gallery, Manchester. 

SIR JOHN MILLAIS, BART.,P.R.A. . : : 
Illustrations from photographs directly from Mil- 
lais’ paintings, with a portrait of the artist, and 
four reproductions of engraved plates. 

THE PHANTOM GOVERNESS . : ; . T.R. Sullivan 

THE MAGIC RING . , , : ; : . Kenneth Grahame 
With decorative illustrations by Oliver Herford. 

Printed in gold and colors. 

THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER—A SKETCH 
CONTAINING THREE POINTS OF VIEW . Richard Harding Davis 

A PRACTICAL REFORMATION . : . . James Barnes 
Illustrated by Peter Newell. - 

LITTLE PHARISEES IN FICTION . ; . Agnes Repplier : . 

THERE IS SUCH LOVE : PY tas . . Martha Gilbert Dickinson 

A LAW-LATIN LOVE STORY . : P . F. J. Stimson 
With illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 

STEVENSON’S BIRTHDAY . ‘ : ; . Katherine Miller 

A MAGIC GIFT . ‘ : ; : . . . H. C. Bunner 
With a full-page illustration and border by Gene- 
vieve and Maude A. Cowles. 

FLOWER O’ THE WORLD : : . Nathaniel Stephenson 
With a full-page illustration by Carlton T.Chapman 

SLEEP . . : ‘ : : : Be A 3 . Arthur Willis Colton . 

THE LONELY MAN : ‘ ; : ; . J. West Roosevelt, M.D. . 

THE SANCTUARY LAMP . : ‘ : . Julia C. R. Dorr . 

With decoration and drawings by Will H. Law. 

THE SQUARE DIAMOND . : rk . Clinton Ross 
Illustrated by B. J. Rosenmeyer. : 

SONGS FOR TWO . : . : ; : . Arthur Sherburne Hardy 

THE DROUTH AT SAN ANTON. ; : . William Henry Shelton 
Illustrated by Gilbert Gaul. 

MONT SAINT MICHEL... . =. _—_—..:«Julia Larned . 

Illustrated by Henry McCarter. ; 
“MARY*’  . : : ; ' : : | . Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
THE POINT OF VIEW 
Peace and Good-will. 

THE FIELD OF ART , : 2 : : 

Social Art Gatherings in New York—The Congressional Library at Washington. 
ABOUT THE WORLD ‘ : : : 

Mr. Gladstone and Armenia—Sir Joseph Lister—A Dynamite Opéra Bouffe. . 786 
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SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 





The first issue of this Magazine bore the date Fanuary, 1887, and in the 
Fanuary number, 1897, the publishers will begin a 
notable programme which they have had 
in preparation for the past 
two years. 


The features of the coming twelve months will appeal directly 
to those readers who wish to keep abreast with the gen- 
uinely good in contemporary literature, and the 
original work of the best artists connected 
with subjects of present-day 
interest. 


HE entire novelty of some of the plans for 1897 is 
noticeable. For instance, the series devoted to 
“LONDON AS SEEN BY CHARLES DANA GIB- 

SON.” Mr. Gibson has not before appeared as a writer. 
He visited London last summer for SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
for the purpose of depicting with pen and pencil those scenes 
and types which the huge metropolis of the world presents in 
endless variety. For the reader it will be a ramble over 
London town in company with a rarely 
shrewd and sympathetic observer. The 

abundant illustrations present tna asl KS 
the most striking figures in London life: 

Royalties, the celebrities of art, literature and the 
army ; the social functions, the Guaiaes, the Queen’s 
Drawing Room ; types of street singers, flower girls, 
recruiting sergeants, etc., etc. Noted Londoners— 
General Sir Evelyn Wood, Du Maurier, pereaen A 
Hope, Phil May, etc.—appear in Mr. Gibson’s 
drawings in a way which shows that he drew them 

as they lived. Of like novelty is the first con- 
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WHO HAVE LIVED AMONG THE STUDENTS 





We have had histories and studies 
of great colleges without end; but a 
series on “ UNDERGRADUATE LIFE 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES,” such as is now proposed, touches 
upon the life of our older universities as represented by the doings 
of the students themselves. These articles have nothing of the 
cut-and-dried manner of the familiar sketches, but tell how under- 
graduates have lived and how they live now, as this might be told 
by the memorabilia preserved by many students, by the societies in 
Yale, the Hasty Pudding Club at Harvard, etc. This abundant 
material has indeed been drawn upon heavily by both text and pict- 
ures. College men will pleasurably anticipate these articles from the 
names of their authors: Judge Henry E. Howland writing on 
“ UNDERGRADUATE LIFE AT YALE”; Mr. James W. Alexander 
on “PRINCETON”; and 
Robert Grant and Edward 
S. Martin on “ HARVARD.” 
The artists of the Magazine 
who will illustrate the articles 
have lived for some time in 
close contact with the student 
life at each college, making 
sketches and studies of actual 
rooms and scenes. 

Among the series of the 
year, one to which readers will 
turn with the most curiosity is that in which, under the title of the 
“ Unquiet Sex,” Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody will write of “ Woman 
and Reforms,” “ The College-Bred Woman,” “Women’s Clubs,” and 
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Fanuary number, 1897, the publishers will begin a 
notable programme which they have had 
in preparation for the past 
two years. 


The features of the coming twelve months will appeal directly 


to those readers who wish to keep abreast with the gen- 
uinely good in contemporary literature, and the 
original work of the best artists connected 
with subjects of present-day 
interest. 


HE entire novelty of some of the plans for 1897 is 
noticeable. For instance, the series devoted to 
“LONDON AS SEEN BY CHARLES DANA GIB- 

SON.” Mr. Gibson has not before appeared as a writer. 
He visited London last summer for SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
for the purpose of depicting with pen and pencil those scenes 
and types which the huge metropolis of the world presents in 
endless variety. For the reader it will be a ramble over 

London town in company with a rarely 
ae shrewd and sympathetic observer. The 
ri abundant illustrations present portraits of 
the most striking figures in London life: 


II 


LONDON AS SEEN BY C. D. GIBSON. 


The first issue of this Magazine bore the date Fanuary, 1887, and in the lj 





Royalties, the celebrities of art, literature and the 
army ; the social functions, the theatres, the Queen’s 
Drawing Room ; types of street singers, flower girls, 
recruiting sergeants, etc., etc. Noted Londoners— 
General Sir Evelyn Wood, Du Maurier, Anthony 
Hope, Phil May, etc.—appear in Mr. Gibson’s 
drawings in a way which shows that he drew them 
as they lived. Of like novelty is the first con- 
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WHO HAVE LIVED AMONG THE STUDENTS 





We have had histories and studies 
of great colleges without end; but a 
series on “ UNDERGRADUATE LIFE 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES,” such as is now proposed, touches 
upon the life of our older universities as represented by the doings 
of the students themselves. These articles have nothing of the 
cut-and-dried manner of the familiar sketches, but tell how under- 
graduates have lived and how they live now, as this might be told 
by the memorabilia preserved by many students, by the societies in 
Yale, the Hasty Pudding Club at Harvard, ete. This abundant 
material has indeed been drawn upon heavily by both text and pict- 
ures. College men will pleasurably anticipate these articles from the 
names of their authors: Judge Henry E. Howland writing on 
“ UNDERGRADUATE LIFE AT YALE”; Mr. James W. Alexander 
on “PRINCETON”; and 
Robert Grant and Edward 
S. Martin on “ HARVARD.” 
The artists of the Magazine 
who will illustrate the articles 
have lived for some time in 
close contact with the student 
life at each college, making 
sketches and studies of actual 
rooms and scenes. 

Among the series of the 
year, one to which readers will 
turn with the most curiosity is that in which, under the title of the 
“ Unquiet Sex,” Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody will write of ““ Woman 
and Reforms,” “ The College-Bred Woman,” “Women’s Clubs,” and 
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“The Case of Maria,” a paper on domestic 
service. These essays are serious, though re- 
lieved by bright treatment, and grapple vigor- 
ously with modern pressing problems. They 
round out felicitously the recent kindred dis- 
cussion in SCRIBNER’S pages of the conditions 
of life by Robert Grant in his “Art of Living,” 
which has now passed into permanent literature. 

The good fiction of the Magazine’s year 
PROM “* THE BASHFULNESS OF BODLEY.” is only begun by Mr. Davis’s novel. Begin- 

ning but little later will appear Mr. Howells’s 
“STORY OF A PLAY.” Mr. Howells is never so thoroughly 
charming as when he is in his delightful vein of light comedy. He 
gives us now his best novel produced in this vein. It sparkles from 
first to last with amusing situations and dialogues that are full of 
sentiment. It is also the first time in American fiction that ari accurate 
description of a young author’s adventures in getting his play pro- 
duced has been given by a master-hand. The play is not a 
burlesque, but the characters introduced, such as the star acvor and 
the leading lady, the theatrical managers of various types, the door- 
keeper—all are so unusual in fiction (except as burlesque types) that 
the vivacity of the story is assured. 

There will be a group of “STORIES OF LABOR” by Octave 
Thanet. Miss Alice French has already shown her familiarity with 
uJ the artisan’s view of life, and her five stories will serve to make clear 
4 to both employer and workman the difficulties each has to contend 
with, and will draw them closer together. 

Beyond the fiction before enumerated comes a series of four 
short stories by Mr. Cable, the only ones he has written for many | 
years past, and prepared exclusively for 
] the Magazine. Mr. Cable’s art is in its 
i ripest maturity, and these stories will add 
greatly to the esteem and reputation in 
which his work is already held. 


THE ART FEATURES 
FOR 1897 
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In all its illustrations which are not 
purely imaginative, the aim of the Maga- 
zine is to unite the value of the photograph 
to the highest artistic interpretation, so that 
ch pichires Ball present inatruly arctic OO eee 
form things as they are, and be documents 
of interest to people who desire all the facts, as well as to artists. In 
imaginative work the Magazine aims to present in as varied and bright 
a manner as possible examples of all the best contemporary schools. 
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ScriBNER’s MaGazine lays special 
stress upon the quality of its reproduc- 
tions. After wood-engraving had been 
so largely replaced by the mechanical 
half-tone process, a combination of the 
two processes for their mutual benefit 
appeared in re-engraved process plates. 
ScRIBNER’S MaGazineE was the pioneer 
in this direction, and its lead has been 
followed generally. 

Looking ahead for the possible adap- 
tation to the Magazine of the novel devel- 
opments which are constantly making in 
all branches of the art of printing, and 
not less boldly experimental than in the 
past, it will make further essays in color- 
printing and will give the public the ben- 
efit of some of its researches. In the 
Christmas number, one series of illustra- 
tions will be presented in blue, black and 
gold. Another, later in the year, a poem 
illustrated by A. B. Wenzell, will venture 
upon eight large pastels in color, each of 
the three tones in the plates being done 
in wood by Florian, one of the master 
PALM SUNDAY AT ROME, _AN ILLUSTRATION engravers of the day. 

eee Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse continues 
his famous series of papers on great English Victorian artists, 





and his article on Sir John Millais is accompanied by so 
illustrations in the selection of which the late President of the 2 We 
Royal Academy assisted. Another typi- tds 
| cal and favorite English master, Orchard- = 


son, will also be critically reviewed. There 
will be several papers, most of them short, 
upon the work and personality of leading 
American artists: the discussion of Mr. 
James McNeill Whistler’s lithographs, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, with re- 
productions suggested by the master, be- 
ing the appropriate commencement of the 
series. 

Beginning with the January number 
and continuing through the year, the 
frontispieces to the magazine will present leading scenes in the 
world’s greatest nov els, so that the result will be a series of the 
finest imaginative drawings ever produced. Each scene has been 
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undertaken by an artist in sympathy with it, as will be seen from 


the following list : 


Tue Turee Musketeers, . . . Daniel Vierge. 
Subject: D’ Artagnan Meeting Athos, Porthos and Aramis 
for the Triple Duels. 


Davip CoprerFIELD, . eer . Raven-Hill. 
Subject: Mr. Mic eae s Gauntlet. 

Picxwick Papers, ‘ . « AaB. deost. 
Subject: A Rises iio Pickwick, 

Henry Esmonp, . . Howard Pyle 
Subject: Esmo sad and 1 the Prince. 

Lorna Doong, . . . William Hatherell 


Subject: Fohn Ridd aa es orna at Bagworthy Water Slide. 


At appropriate seasons through the year, Mr. A. B. Frost will 
furnish groups of characteristic drawings illustrative of ‘ Outdoor 
Life.” The advent of spring will be signalized by some Fishing Pic- 
tures in a new vein; in the fall a set of Hunting Pictures will appear, 


RoMoLa : 
Subject: 


Tito, an d “pat at the Fair. 


Doctor Jexvur AND Mr. Hyp, . 


Subject : The Transformation in Lanyon’s Ofice._ 


HypatTia, 


Subject: ; Pelagia Persenating Aphrodite in the e Wal 


Scartet Letrer, 
Subject : 


Dismesantn 5 a 


Tue Last or THE Monicans, 


IVANHOE, pee 
Subject ; 


Bawin A. Abbey. 


Re oe ca ry Rowena. 


.also Golf and Christmas Pictures at appropriate seasons. 


Thus, with a new font of type, improved mechanical facilities and 
lans interesting a wider range of readers, begins the New Decade for 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


MODERN AMERICAN 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 


NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Thoroughly edited and rearranged with a Biographical Sketch and Notes. 
traits, views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes, and other illustrations on the engraved title-pages. 


—_ 


“rom new plates. 


Her Writings in, 
a New Riverside Edition. 


With por- 
In 16 vols., 


12mo, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 
A handsome, every way desirable edition of the writings of one of the greatest and most famous of American women. 


Letters of Victor Hugo. 


Sdited by PAuL Meurice. In two volumes, 8vo, 
carefully printed, and bound in handsome library 
style. First Series, with a fine portrait, $3.00. 
{Second Series will appear in a few months. } 


\ work of remarkable interest, including Hugo’s unpublished 
tters to his father, wife, children, and to many famous per- 
onus, including a notable series of fifty letters to Sainte Beuve. 


Mere Literature and other Essays. 


By Wooprow WILsoN, Professor in Princeton, 
author of ‘‘Congressional Government,” etc. 
12mo, $1.50. 

This book might fairly be called a varied statement of the 
ab ge aims of literature and historical study, and represents 


oth admirably. 
A Study. 


—_ 


] 


Lo 


Whitman: 


An entirely new, original, noteworthy book, by 
JOHN BuRROUGHS. 16mo, $1.25. Also uniform 
with the limited Riverside Edition of Burroughs’ 
writings, gilt top, with fine portrait of Whitman, 
$1.50 set. 


Complete Poetical Works of 


James Russell Lowell. 


Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the Cambridge 
Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Browning. From new plates, large type, on 
opaque paper, and attractively bound. . Witha 
portrait and engraved title-page, with a vignette 
of Lowell’s home, Elmwood. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or 
full levant, $5.50. 


Judith and Holofernes. A Poem. 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

The old Maccabean story, with its Oriental scenes and char- 
acters, is told with all the imaginative charm and the literary 
force and felicity which belong to Mr. Aldrich, and it forms a 
very notable addition to American poetry. 


Poems by Celia Thaxter. 


Appledore Edition, Edited, with a charming preface, 
by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 1I2mo, uniform with 
Mrs. Thaxter’s ‘‘ Letters,” cloth, gilt top, $1.50; 
cloth, paper label, uncut edges, $1.50; in decora- 
live binding, $1.50. 


A Quiet Road. 


A tasteful book of unusually good poems, by Liz- 
ETTE WoopwortTH REESE, author of ‘‘A Handful 
of Lavender.” 16mo, $1.00. 





Marm Lisa. 
By Kate Douc.as WicGG1n, author of ‘‘ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction, and this 
story is at once the longest, and one of the most absorbingly 
interesting that Mrs. Wiggin has yet produced. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘‘ The Life of 
Nancy,” ‘‘A White Heron,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


This story, of which parts have appeared in the Aflantic 
Monthly, isa charming account of asummer on the coast of 
Maine and the adjacent islands, and is one of the most delight- 
ful books Miss Jewett has written. 


Authors and Friends. 
By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDs. 
ally printed, $1.50. 


Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, 
Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier and ‘l'ennyson. 


Sister Jane, Her Friends and 
Acquaintances. 
By Jor. CHANDLER Harris, author of the *‘ Uncle 
Remus” books, etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Except ‘‘ Uncle Remus” himself, no person has stepped out 
of old Southern life into literature quite so natural and 
thoroughly representative as Sister Jane. The story is a not- 
able addition to American fiction. 


Barker’s Luck, ana Other Stories. 


By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 


Another book of Mr. Harte’s inimitable stories, of which the 
public never has quite enough. 


A Genuine Girl. 
By JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN, author of ‘* Marjorie’s 
Quest.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Some of the characters in ‘‘ Marjorie’s Quest’’ reappear in 
this book, but the story is complete in itself, and is very read- 
able. 


Friendly Letters to Girl Friends. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. WuHITNEY, author of ‘* Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Full of good sense, useful suggestions, and a tonic spirit. 


A Second Century of Charades. 


By WituiAmM BELLAmMy, author of ‘tA Century of 
Charades.” 18mo, $1.00. 
Of the same unique character as the previous hundred char- 
ades—thoughtful, ingenious, brilliant, delightfully puzzling and 
very satisfactory when guessed. 


I vol., 12mo0, artistic- 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 





The American Revolution. 


By Joun Fiske. J/lustrated Edition, Containing 22 photogravures of portraits and paintings, 15 colored 
maps and plates, and 280 text cuts and maps. 2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 2 
Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 copies. 2 vols., large 8vo, $16.00 net. 

To supplement Mr. Fiske’s admirable descriptions, and give completeness to his masterly account of the causes and course 
of the American Revolution, these columns have been profusely illustrated with superb portraits, maps, plans of battles, pictures 
of historic buildings and scenes, medals, fac-similes of important documents, etc., which form a very important addition to the 
value and interest of the work. The object has been not only to embellish the volumes, but to reproduce in the various art 
features whatever would illustrate and emphasize the historic characteristics of the epoch. 

The Large-paper Edition presents the work in all the perfection of the most artistic book-making. It is printed on English 
hand-made paper, and is admirably adapted to extension. es 


Cape Cod. 


By Henry D. Tuoreau. Holiday Edition. Wlustrated in water colors by Miss AMELIA M. WATSON. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, handsomely stamped, gilt top, $5.00. 


Thoreau’s unequaled description of Cape Cod is here supplemented by a hundred admirable illustrations printed in color 
on the margins. The great variety of these, the happy choice of subjects, and their high artistic character, make this a notable 


Holiday book. 3) . - 
Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book. 

By Tuomas BaILEy ALDRICH. Artistically printed in black and red, and bound in antique leather, 
handsomely stamped, 16mo, $1.50. Large-paper Edition, consisting of 250 numbered copies, with a 
special title-page, and printed on Arnold hand-made paper, bound in red parchment and gold, form- 
ing a remarkably beautiful volume, $5.00 zez. 

The rubrication and artistic printing and binding of this book make it very rich and attractive. 


Talks About Autographs. 
By Dr. GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, editor of ‘‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” With portraits and fac-similes. 
Square 8vo, bound in antique leather, $3.50; in buckram, paper label, $3.50 mez. 
Dr. Hill has opened an exceedingly interesting field of literary exploration, and has produced an unusually attractive vol- 


ume. Fifty famous persons are embraced in his delightful ‘“‘ talks,’’ and the book is brought out in uncommonly handsome style. 


Chapters from a Life. 
By ELizaBertH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘ A Singular Life,” ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,” etc. A beautiful book, 
with 24 portraits and other illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


This is a remarkably attractive book of biographical and literary interest. It is delightfully written and is likely to prove 
one of Miss Phelps’ most popular books. It describes her girlhood, her entrance into the field of literature, her life at East Glouces- 
ter, and gives glimpses, sometimes full views, of Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Mr. Fields, Bishop Brooks, Mrs. Thaxter, 
Miss Larcom, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, and others. The book is printed on excellent paper and very tastefully bound. 


The Mycenzan Age. 

By Dr. Curestos Tsountas, Ephor of Antiquities and Director of Excavations at Mycene, and J. IRVING 
Manatt, Ph.D., Professor in Brown University. With an introduction by Dr. WILHELM DORFFEL), 
the eminent archeologist, a map, plans, tables, and over 150 illustrations. 1 vol., large 8vo. 
A book of the first order of value and interest, like Schliemann’s and Lanciani’s volumes. 


A Year in the Fields. 


An artistic and very attractive book, containing eight of JoHN BurRovuGus’ delightful papers, with 20 
charming pictures from photographs, and an introduction by CLIFTON JOHNSON, I2mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of Aaron, So-named, the Son of Ben Ali. 
A Sequel to ‘* Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer Country,” and ‘Mr. Rabbit at Home.” By JorL 
CHANDLER Harris. With 25 illustrations by Oliver Herford. Square 8vo, illuminated cover, $2.00. 
Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to the ‘‘ Thimblefinger ’”’ children, and here are the stories they heard. 


Three Little Daughters of the Revolution. 
Three capital stories (‘‘ Dorothy,” ‘‘ Patty,” and ‘‘ Betty Boston’s Fourth of July”) by Nora Perry, 
author of ‘‘ A Flock of Girls,” ‘‘The Youngest Miss Lorton,” etc. With illustrations by Frank T. 
Merrill. Square 12mo, tastefully bound, 75 cents. 


A Little Girl of Long Ago.- 
By ExizA ORNE WuiITrE, author of ‘t Winterborough,” ‘‘ The Coming of Theodora,” etc. A charming 
companion volume to Miss White’s ‘* When Molly was Six.” With cover design and two other illus- 
trations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 





Sold by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 1 East 17th Street, New York. 
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The Atlantic Monthly for 1897 


AMONG OTHER FEATURES FOR THE COMING YEAR THE PUBLISHERS 
ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING: — 


THE INTERPRETATION OF DEMOCRACY. 


By Mr. E. L. GODKIN, Editor of Zhe Mation (New York)—a 
series of important and interesting articles on The First Test of 
Democratic Institutions, being an interpretation of Political Life 
and Problems in the United States since the Civil War. Mr. GODKIN 
will point out definitely the new problems that have arisen since the 
war. His career as an independent commentator on events extends over 
this whole period; and it is in this period of complex life and new diffi- 
culties that democratic institutions have really for the first time been put 
to a severe test. 


DIRECT STUDIES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The West. THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
has engaged Mr, FREDERICK J. TUR- 
NER, Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, to write of civilization 
in the West, —to point out the dominant ideas and tendencies, and to 
interpret the higher activities of the people. 


The South. In a corresponding way, Mr. W. P. TRENT of Sewa- 
nee, Tennessee, will write of the dominant tendencies in the life of the 
South. 


New England. Mr. ALVAN F. SANBORN, who has distinguished 
himself by his first-hand study of people in his sketches of tenement 
life, will make studies of typical rural communities and small towns in 
New England. 



































COL. HIGGINSON 


SURVEYS OF THE XIX CENTURY. 


Papers, summing up the advance made during the Nineteenth 
Century. 

A Century of Exploration. A Century of Social Bet- 
terment. The Growth of Religious Liberality. The De- 
velopment of American Nationality. The United States 
among the Nations. 


REMINISCENCES OF COL. HIGGINSON. 


Under the title of Cheerful Yesterdays, Colonel T. W. 
HIGGINSON will contribute a series of personal recollections — 
“ A Cambridge Boyhood,” “A Child of the College,” “The 
Gospel of the Newness,” “The Rearing of a Reformer,” 
“The Fugitive Slave Period,” ‘‘The Birth of a Literature,” 
and subsequent experiences. 

















S , /, 
PROF. GILDERSLEEVE 





STUDIES IN GREECE. 


Professor B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, will write of his recent pleasant and instructive Rambles in 
Greek Lands, giving his impressions and reflections. 


FICTION. 


The Juggler, A Tragedy of the Tennessee Mountains, 
by CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, was begun as a serial in the 
November number. Miss MURFREE in this story goes further in 
the use of the strange people whom the world knows only through her 
descriptions than she has gone in her preceding books. It is a story, 
not only of mountaineer life, but of the conventional civilization of the 
West put in most dramatic contrast with it. 








‘CHAS. EGBERT CRADDOCK 

Among the lighter features of the Atlantic Monthly will be, The Contributors’ Club. 
There will be brief signed literary confessions and suggestions grouped under the title Men and 
Letters. 


On all subscriptions received before December 19, the November and December 1896 issues will 
be sent free of charge. Sample copy sent prepaid on receipt of ro cents. 


35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street. Boston. Mass. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





A Great Historical Work 
THE BEGINNERS OF A NATION 

A History of the Source and Rise of the Earliest 
English Settlements in America, with Special 
Reference to the Life and Character of the 
People. The first volume in A History of Life 
in the United States. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Small 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


In announcing this important work the publishers deem it 
necessary to call attention to only two facts: one, the modern 
interest in life and character; the other, that Mr. Eggleston is 
conspicuously the best equipped student of the life and char- 
acter which have gone to the making of American history. It 
is within bounds to say that the appearance of this work marks 
an epoch in American historical literature. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

* An Outline of the Styles in All Countries, By CHARLES 
THompson MATHEWS, M.A., Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, author of ‘‘ The Ren- 
aissance Under the Valois,” etc. Illustrated. 
Uniform with ‘‘Schools and Masters of Paint- 
ing” and ‘‘Schools and Masters of Sculpture.” 
12mo, Cloth, $3.00. 


This compact yet comprehensive history of architecture offers 
astudy of the effects of civilization upon architecture as a neces- 
sity and an art. Almost all the architectural monuments spe¢ci- 
ally referred to are described from personal knowledge. Amer- 
ican architecture receives careful attention. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY (Vol. III.) 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 


This volume contains, in addition to parts already published 
“ Professional Institutions "’ and “‘ Industrial Institutions,” an 
completes Mr. Spencer’s great work on Synthetic Philosophy, 
upon which he has worked for so many years. 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 
Uniform Edition. Each Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. Now Ready: 


New Jersey. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Georgia. By JoEL CHANDLER Harris. 


THE RISE AND GROWTH OF THE 
ENGLISH NATION 
With Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. A 
History of and for the People. By W. H. S. 
AuBREY, LL.D. Inthree volumes. 12mo, Cloth, 


$4.50. 
THE STORY OF THE MINE 


Illustrated by the Great Comstock Lode of Nevada. 
By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. A new volume in 
‘*The Story of the West” Series. Uniform with 
‘*The Story of the Indian,” by GrorGe Birp 
GRINNELL. Edited by RipLEy Hitcucock. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Book 
THE SEVEN SEAS 


A new volume of poems by Rupyarp KIPLING, au- 
thor of ‘‘Many Inventions,” ‘* Barrack-Room 
Ballads,” etc. 12mo, special binding, $1.50. 


Mr. Kipling’s new volume is one of special importance, in 
that it represents in an admirable and conclusive manner not 
only the verse of the soldier’s life, but also the poetry of patriot- 
ism, of adventure, and of the sea, and of a modern field, to be 
termed roughly the romance of applied science,-«which the 
author has made his own. 


DRIVING FOR PLEASURE 


Or, the Harness Stable, and its Appointments. By 
Francis T. UNDERHILL. With 125 full-page II- 
lustrations. Small 4to, bound in glazed kid, with 
suéde sides, $7.50. 


This sumptuous volume is the first book which we have had 
on the subject of proper appointments, etc., and it will take 
rank both as the recognized authority and also as one of the 
most elaborately illustrated and beautiful of the books dealing 
in any way with the horse, 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS: 
Egypt, Syria, and Assyria. By Prof. G. MAsprro 
Edited by Rev. A. H. Sayce. Translated by 
M. L. McC.ure. With map, 3 colored plates, 
and over 400 illustrations. Quarto, Cloth, $7.50 


This is a companion volume to ‘‘ The Dawn of Civilization,” 
and contains the History of the Ancient Peoples of the East 
from the 14th Egyptian Dynasty to the end of the Ramesside 


period. 
THE FORGOTTEN ISLANDS 


Travels in Corsica, Sardinia, Majorca, and Minorca. 
By G. VuILLieR. Translated by FREDERIC Bre- 
TON. With 162 Illustrations by the author. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4.50. 


WHEN WILLIAM IV. WAS KING 


By Joun AsuHToN, author of ‘Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne,” etc. With 47 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


RODNEY STONE 


By A. Conan DoyYLeE, author of ‘* The Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard,” ‘‘ The Stark Munro Letters,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE LiTTLE REGIMENT, 

And Other Episodes of the American Civil War. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, author of ‘‘ Maggie,” ‘‘ The 
Red Badge of Courage,” etc. t12mo, cloth, uni- 
form with ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” $1.00. 


THE COMPLETE BACHELOR 


Manners for Men. By the author of the ‘‘ As Seen 
by Him” Papers. 18mo, Cloth, with Index, $1.25. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 


The Windfall; or, After the Flood. By Witt1AM 
O. SToppARD, author of ‘‘ Little Smoke,” ‘‘On 
the Old Frontier,” ‘‘ Chris, the Model-maker,” 
etc. Illustrated by B.WEsT CLINEDINST. 1I2mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Midshipman Farragut. By James BarnEs, author 
of ‘‘ For King or Country,” etc. Illustrated by 
CarLTon T. CHAPMAN. ‘* Young Heroes of Our 
Navy” Series. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The Wampum Belt ; or, The Fairest Page of His- 
tory. A Tale of William Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author 
of ‘‘ The Patriot Schoolmaster,” ‘‘ The Boys of 
Greenway Court,” ‘‘ The Knight of Liberty,” etc. 
With Six Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Christine’s Career. A Story for Girls. By Pav- 
LINE KinG. Illustrated. ‘*‘ Good Books for Young 
Readers” Series. 12mo, Cloth, specially bound, 
$1.50. 








(Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday 


D. APPLETON & CO., * 


number of Appleton’s Monthly Bulletin, containing d- 
scriptions of the above and other important books. 


= 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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KING NOANETT 


A Story of Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay 
A New Historical Novel by 
F, J. STIMSON (J. S. of DALE) 





‘* We are not afraid to predict that ‘ King Noanett’ will take its place in the hearts of the 
people with such books as ‘ Lorna Doone’ and * The Little Minister.’ A most noble book.” 
—JAmES MACARTHUR, in the September Bookman. 


“It is marked in conception and in execution alike by a trait which, without reserve, we 
may name beauty. The quality of charm which pervades the romantic tales of the Old World 
is just what distinguishes ‘King Noanett.’ The real spirit of the book, the temper which gives 
it inevitable romantic charm, comes from no documents at all, but straight from nature. The 
beauty of this book in its conception is like the beauty of our woods and our fields, of our 
flowers and of our streams. It is native. That is why we loveit. Subtly rhythmical cadences 
which belong to the essence of lyric prose. In substance and in style alike, then, we may wel- 
come ‘ King Noanett’ as a thing of beauty.” 

—Prof. BARRETT WENDELL, of Harvard University, in the Boston 7vanscripft. 

‘* A book which it is hard to put down until the end is reached. The climax is a triumph 
of clever manipulation. It is a credit to American letters to have produced such a book. 
trust that no one will miss the opportunity of making the acquaintance of ‘ King Noanett. 

—New York Lxaminer. 

‘*We have read few fictions whose interest was so steady, so continuous, and so absorbing. 
‘King Noanett’ must, however, be read in full to be justly appreciated. We sincerely com- 
mend the story to our readers.”—New York /ndependent. 

‘*And who but an Irishman could have said, ‘Heigho! ’Tis the women who make the 
trouble of this life—and life worth the trouble.’ Mr. Stimson has done his best work in ‘ King 
Noanett,’ and in Miles Courtenay he has added an immortal figure to the characters of fiction.” 

—JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE, in the P7/ot. 
King Noanett’ is a book designed for all ages.”"—New York 77ibune. 

‘* Mr. Stimson writes as good a story as Du Maurier.”—Brooklyn Zagé. 

‘* So far as American fiction is concerned, ‘ King Noanett’ is far and away the book of the 
year.”—Boston 7ranscripft. 


Price, bound in cloth, $2.00; in vellum, $10.00 


see 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Forge in the Forest. A novel by | Fairy Tales. By Mase FuLier BLopcett. 
CHARLES G, D. Roberts. With seven full- With twelve full-page illustrations by Ethel 
page illustrations by Henry Sandham, Reed. $2.00. ‘ 

R.C.A. $1.50. The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu. By Cares 
The Book of the Native. A volume of poems F. Lummis. With seven full-page illustra- 
by CHARLES G. D. RoBeErts. $1.00. tions by Henry Sandham, R.C.A. $1.50. 
A History of Canada. With chronological | Two Unpublished Essays. By Ra.ru 

chart. By CHARLES G, D. ROBERTS. $2.00. WaLbo EMERSON. With an introduction 

A Bad Penny. A novel by JoHn T. WHEEL- by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. $1.00. 
WRIGHT. With ten full-page illustrations | An Opal. Verses by EDNAH PROCTOR CLARKE. 
by F. G. Attwood. $1.25. $1.00. 

Is Polite Society Polite? and Other Essays. | If Jesus Came to Boston. By Dr. Epwarp 
By Mrs. JuLiA WaRD Howe. With a por- EvEerETT HALE. $0.50. 
trait of the author taken especially for this My Double and How He Undid Me. By Dr. 
book. $1.50. Epwarp Everett Hatt. Republished 

Behind the Arras. A Book of the Unseen. with a new preface and portrait of the 
Poems by BLiss CARMAN. With designs by author. $0.75. 
lr. B. Meteyard. $1.50 net. A [Man Without a Country, and Its History. 

Low Tide on Grand Pre. A Book of Lyrics. By Dr. Epwarp Everetr HALe. A limited 
By Biiss CARMAN. $1.00 vet. edition of one thousand. $0.75. 


LAMSON, WOLFFE, AND COMPANY 
BOSTON: 6 Beacon Street LONDON 156 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
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ALL NEW FEATURES. 


THE coming year will be one of extraordinary interest to readers of THE CENTURY 
MAGazINE. There are to be many novel and timely features and several strong serials, 
announcements of which will be made from time to time. The following serials begin in 
the November issue, the first number of the new volume: 


“Campaigning with Grant,” 
BY GEN. HORACE PORTER. 


A remarkable series of papers by the man who was closest to General Grant. Pen pictures of Grant 
as a man and as a soldier, and of campaign life and scenes. Full of anecdote; richly illustrated. 


A Great Novel of the American Revolution. 
‘HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER, 


Sometime Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency, General Washington.” 
BY DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
This powerful romance, Dr. Mitchell's masterpiece, is a story of the American Revolution and of 








Philadelphia society from 1753 to 1783. Washington, Franklin, Lafayette and other famous 
men figure in it. It is safe to say that readers of this story will obtain from it a clearer idea 
of the people who were foremost in Revolutionary days and of the social life of the times 
than can be had from any other single source. It is not only historically accurate, but 
it is a most interesting romance of love and war. The hero serves on Washington's staff. 


A Novel by F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘‘ Saracinesca,”” ‘‘ Casa Braccio,”’ etc., entitled ‘‘ A Rose of 
Yesterday,”’ a story of modern life in Europe, with American characters, begins in 
November. The first of a series of engravings, made by the famous wood-engraver, 
T, Cole, of the old English masters, is in this issue. 


SUPERB ART FEATURES. THE BEST SHORT STORIES. 


December is the Christmas Issue, 
a number of great pictorial beauty and full of entertainment. New subscribers who 
begin with December may have the November number free, and so get first 
chapters of all the serials. $4.00 a year. All dealers take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance may be made directly to 
THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, 
New York. 
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“It is easily the very best magazine of its class published on either continent.” 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


wes i "HE best of all children’s magazines” is the universal verdict on St.Nicholas. It began 
existence in 1873, and since that time has gradually merged in itself all of the lendies 
children’s magazines in America. The greatest writers of the world are its regular contrib- 
utors. The supreme quality of St. Nicholas is its bright, healthful, and invigorating atmosphere. 

will be a great one in its history. It will have a more varied table 

THE COMING YEAR of contents and more spirited illustrations than ever before. The 


leading serial, beginning in November, will be 


A Story of the Time of Shakspere: 


“MASTER SKYLARK,” BY JOHN BENNETT. ILLUSTRATED BY BIRCH. 
‘THIS is a live story, full of action, color, merriment, and human nature. The world’s greatest poet figures as one of 
the principal characters, although the hero and heroine are a boy and girl. It is poetic in treatment, but full of 
Pthe Elizabethan age, and very dramatic in plot. Another serial, beginning in November, is 





the romance o 


A Great War Story for North and South. 
“THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS,” BY WILLIAM H. SHELTON. 


A STRONG story with a unique plot. Three Union soldiers, members of a signal corps, stationed on a 
mountain-top, cut a bridge that connects them with the rest of the world and become veritable casta- 
ways in the midst of the Confederacy. Will be read with delight by children North and South. 


‘“June’s Garden,” a Serial for Girls, by Marion Hill. 


THIS story is addressed specially to girls, and is by a favorite writer. It is full of fun, the charac- 
ter-drawing is strong and the whole influence of the story is inspiring and uplifting. 


Short Stories. 


‘THERE will be many tales of brave effort and adventure. GEORGE KENNAN has 
written three exciting stories of his experiences in Russia; WALTER CAMP will 
have a stirring account of a bicycle race, and J. T. TROWBRIDGE will contribute a 
story of the sea. Every month will have articles representing 


All the best writers. 
Patriotic Sketches, Historical Stories, Spirited Pictures, 
Helpful Articles, Fanciful Tales, Prize Puzz 
ales of Travei, Bright Poems, Etc., Etc., Etc. 
$3.00 a year. 


~ All dealers take subscriptions, or 
( remittance may be made directly 
{ to the publishers, 


. f¢) THE CENTURY CO., 


Union Square, New York. 
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THE ART BOOK OF THE YEAR.| QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS. 


e COLLECTION of 2,500 clever and appropriate quo- 
MODERN tations intended for use on dinner menus, invitations, 
rograms, as Katharine B. Wood. Extreme- 


FRENCH MASTERS. y bright and readable. and-made paper, uncut, $1.50. 
Twenty Biographical and Critical ELECTRICITY FOR EVERYBODY. 


i -kn s 
Se A, POPULAR book on electricity, explaining it in an un- 
technical way. By Philip Atkinson. 100 illus., $1.50. 

Saperbly Miasteated. echnical way. By Philip inson illus., $1.5 


RTICLES on Diaz, Corot, Rous- THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES. 
seau, Gérdme, Millet, Courbet, Small Books in Dainty Leather Bindings. 
Troyon, Bastien-Lepage, etc., writ- | By George Wharton Edwards. By Various Authors. 
ten by their American pupils and PR nosing, Stories of x *Tracin ils regal 
Hi ; oy 1.00, onnor. -00. 
friends, Will H. Low, E. H. Blash- |" Thumb-Nail Sketches.” “Writing to Rosina.” A 


field, Kenyon Cox, J. Carroll Beck- Qusintstories of adventure. $t.00. delightful o_o by William 
i ° H 6 atinic’.’ ova en ishop. ‘$1.00. 
with, and others; edited by P TOf. | scotia stories. Illustrated, $1.25. ‘‘Notes of a Professional 
John C. Van Dyke. A magnificent nett Rivalries of Long and Exiles By E. 8. Nadal $*-00. 
i 4 H 0 ac.” ith the au- a adeira Party.’’ Stories 
apes of book making. $10.00. thor’s illustrations. $1.00. by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. $1.00. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S JUNGLE BOOKS. 


“WV R. KIPLING’S best bid for immortality.” ‘‘The Jungle Book” and “The Second Jungle 
I Book.” Illustrated; $1.50 each. The two, in uniform binding, in a box, $3.00. 


New Novels. Beautiful Art Books. 


‘* The Cat and the Cherub.’’ Stories by Chester Bai- ** Old Italian Masters.’’ Raphael, Titian, and others, 
ley Fernald. $1.25. engraved by T. Cole, with notes by W. J. Stillman. $10.00. 

** Stories of a Sanctified Town.’’ By Lucy S. Fur- ‘*Old Dutch and Flemish Masters.’’ Rembrandt, 
man. Tales of religious enthusiasm in a Kentucky commu- Franz Hals, and others, engraved by T. Cole, with notes by 
nity. $1.25. Prof. J. C. Van Dyke. $7.50. . : 

**Gold.’’ A Dutch-Indian novel, by Annie Linden. A ‘*The Century Gallery.’’ A portfolio of 64 engravings 
story that will have freshness and fascination for American from Tue Century and St. Nicuoras. $10.00. 
readers. $1.25. ‘* English Cathedrals.’’ By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer, magnificently illustrated by Joseph Pennell. $6.00. 


‘*The Metropolitans.’’ A satire on New York Society, ‘ 
by Jeanie Drake, the scene laid in New York and in the ante” Ghee 7 ife and 


Arctic regions. $1.25. aa ” 
‘* The Wonderful Wheel.’’ A romance of Louisiana, Oliphant Reign oy i ed Bhan. sien? aphatal 


by Mary Tracy Earle. A charming tale. $1.25. ‘* Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire.” 
**Sonny.’’ Stories, by Ruth McEnery Stuart. $1.00. By Anna L. Bicknell. Richly illustrated. $2.25. 
The New Edition of JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S ‘‘ POEMS HERE AT HOME.” 
General Grant’s Memoirs. A choice collection. Illustrated by Kemble. Cloth, $z.50; vellum, $2.50 
With notes by Colonel F. D. Grant; newillus- 


trations,new type. Two volumes, cloth, $5.00. AMERICAN HIGHWAYS. 


The New, Edition of Y Prof. N. S. Shaler, setting f 
noe pp - N.S. 9 g forth the gospel of good 
Theo. Roosevelt’s ** Ranch, Life. roads. Practical and suggestive. Every bicycler will 


ITH Remington’s famous illustrations, For- | especially appreciate it. 300 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 
W merly issued at $5.00. New edition, $2.50. P y app ee 2 » $1.5 


THE CENTURY COOK BOOK. 


. A once the most comprehensive and concise cook book that we know of.”— Home Journal, N. Y. 
The standard cook book of the present day, containing a remarkable collection of photographs 
of the dishes described. The most complete work ofits kind ever published. 600 pages, $2.00. 
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(tistmas «Books. 


For oale by all dealeze or dent, 
post-paid, to any addzess 
on receipt of price. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK. 
‘‘"HE PRIZE CUP.” A story that will interest healthy boys every- 
where. Beautifully illustrated. $1.50. 
A STORY OF THE TIME OF CHRIST. 
“THE SWORDMAKER'S SON." By W. O. Stoddard. A dra- 
matic tale of boy life at the beginning of the Christian era. Beau- 
tifully illustrated.- $1.50. 
A NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS BOOK. 
“QINDBAD, SMITH & CO.” By Albert Stearns. The author 
revives Sindbad the Sailor, who becomes a partner of an Amer- 
ican boy of to-day. Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 


A New Edition of an “UNCLE REMUS” BOOK. 
3 | ADDY JAKE.” By Joel Chandler Harris. Stories of Brer B’ar, 
New edition, uniform with Kipling’s Jungle Stories, $1.25. 


Brer Fox, etc., told by Uncle Remus. Illustrated by Kemble. 
A STORY LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
‘‘4 BOY OF THE FIRST EMPIRE.” The adventures of a young 
French boy befriended by Napoleon, By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Illustrated by H. A. Ogden. $1.50. 


BOOKS BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 
‘‘TJONALD AND DOROTHY "; newedition, beautifully illustrated, 
$1.50. ‘‘ The Land of Pluck” ; stories and sketches of Holland 
for young folks, richly illustrated, $1.50. ‘‘ When Lifeis Young "’; a col- 
lection of verses for boys and girls, with numerous illustrations, $1.25. 
‘‘Baby World,” stories, pictures, and rhymes for little folks selected 
from St. Nicholas and edited by Mrs. Dodge,—300 illustrations, $1.00. 


BOOKS BY MRS. C, V. JAMISON. 
“ T ADY JANE"; 








PATRIOTIC BOOKS. 


The Century Book 
of Famous Americans. 
BY. Elbridge S. Brooks. The story 

of a young people’s pilgrimage to 
the homes of Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant, Jefferson, Franklin, Webster, 
and other famous men. 250 pages, 
250 illustrations, $1.50. Published 
under the auspices of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 


The Century Book 

for Young Americans, 
BY Elbridge S. Brooks. Tellingin 

attractive story form what every 
American boy and girl ought to 
know about the government. 200 
illustrations, $1.50. Published un- 
der the auspices of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 


Hero Tales 
from American History. 
BY. Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Graphic descrip- 
tions. 300 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 








a charming story, with illustrations by Birch; $1.50. 


‘«Toinette’s Philip "’ ; the suc- 


« cessor of ‘‘ Lady Jane” in the hearts of the children. Illustrated by Birch, $1.50. 
THE FAMOUS BROWNIE BOOKS. 


Y Palmer Cox. 


‘* Blest be the man who first created the Brownies!"’ says the New-York Observer. 


There are now five Brownie Books, with verses and pictures that have delighted hundreds of thousands 


ofhomes. The children ‘‘ read them to pieces.’’ $1.50 a copy. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


*¢ The Shadow Show.”’ By Peter S. Newell, author of the 
Topsy Turvy Books. Oneofhis most unique productions. $1.00. 

**Gobolinks for Young and Old.’”’” By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart and Albert Bigelow Paine. Grotesque pictures, repro- 
ductions of odd-shaped blots of ink with nonsense verses and 
with directions for playing the new game of gobolinks. $1.00. 

*s Rhymes of the States.’ A geographical aid to young 
people. By Garrett Newkirk. Illustrated. $1.00. 

*¢ Paper Doll Poems.” Pictures in imitation of dolls and ani- 
mals cut out of paper, with verses by Pauline King. 75 cents. 

*¢ Artful Anticks.”’ A collection of humorous verses and pic- 
tures by Oliver Herford. $1.00. 

‘**A Book of Cheerful Cats.’ 
verses by J. G. Francis. $1.00. 


ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


er» music book of the day. 112 songs by 32 composers, 
beautifully illustrated. Used in the nursery and in the 
concert room. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 





Funny cat pictures and 
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ack Ballister’s Fortunes. 
y Howard Pyle. $2.00. 


‘Tom Paulding. 
By Brander Matthews. $1.50. 


The Horse Fair. 
By James Baldwin. $1.50. 


Imaginotions. 
By Tudor Jenks. $1.50. 
The Man Who Married 
‘The Moon. 
e Corners of Our 
By Charles —— 
Each $3.50 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A copy of the beautifully illustrated 
thirty-two page catalogue of The 
Century Co.’s publications will be 
sent to any address, free, on request. 
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FOR THE COMING YEAR 
WILL CONTINUE TO BE A 
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¥ Panorama of the World gy 
a TOPICS OF | [ie x 


INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


WILL BE FULLY TREATED 


wr 





SERIALS 


A New England Story, by A Tale of a Greek Uprising, by 
MARY E. WILKINS E. F. BENSON 


A Sequei to ‘* The House-Boat on the Styx,’’ by 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
Will also appear early in the year. Illustrated by PETER NEWELL & 





ARMY AND NAVY LIFE 


WILL BE 


Presented by Special Writers and Well-known Artists 





Special Attention will be Given to 


WESTERN SUBJECTS 


The Department of 


AMATEUR SPORT 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 
will remain the most important department of its kind in the country 
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Will be, as in the past 


An Unequalled Fashion Journal 
An Unrivalled sansa for the Home 


3 Splendid Serials 


MARIA LOUISE POOL OCTAVE THANET ~N\ 
S. R. CROCKETT YY | 
WORKING-GIRLS’ CLUBS AND YOUNG WOMEN’S | 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION WORK 
By LILLIAN W. BETTS 


STRONG SHORT STORIES 


By well-known writers 


THE EARLIEST YEARS BREAD-WINNING AVOCATIONS 
OF CHILDHOOD IN NEW LINES 
By FRANCES FISHER WOOD By CLARE BUNCE 


THE OUTDOOR WOMAN 
By ADELIA K. BRAINERD 


EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK 
Illustrated by CANDACE WHEELER, ALICE C. MORSE, and others 


WOMEN AND MEN CEREMONY AND ETIQUETTE 
By COL.T.W.HIGGIN SON By ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS 
WOMEN IN SOCIETY AND 

AT HOME WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING yy 


By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE PEE Soe one 


10 CENTS A Copy PUBLISHED WEEKLY $4.00 a YEAR 


HARPER & =a ee New York 
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George Washington. By Wooprow W1:- 
SON, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Princeton University. Illustrated by HowarD 
PyLe and Others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Deckle Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


Contemporary Essayists. Uniform in 
Size and Style. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt top. 

Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criti- 
cism. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. §1.50. 
Impressions and Experiences. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. $1.50. 

The Relation of Literature to Life. By 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. $1.50. 

In the First Person. A. Novel. By 
MariA Louise Poot. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

History of the German Struggle for 
Liberty. By Pouttney BIGELow, B.A. 
Copiously Illustrated with Drawings by R. 
CATON WOODVILLE, and with Portraits and 
Maps. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00. 
(In a Box.) 

The Dwarfs’ Tailor, and Other Fairy 
Tales. Collected by ZozE DANA UNDERHILL, 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 

Frances Waldeaux. A Novel. By RE- 
BECCA HARDING Davis, Author of “* Dr. War- 
rick’s Daughters.’’ Illustrated by T. pE THUL- 
STRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

Limitations. A Novel. By E. F. BENSON, 
Author of “‘ Dodo,” *‘ The Judgment Books,” 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

The Gray Ilan. A Novel. By S. R. Crock- 
ETT, Author of “The Raiders,”’ etc. Illustrated 
by SEymMouR Lucas, R.A. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 

Clarissa Furiosa. A Novel. By W. E. 
Norris. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


An Elephant’s Track, and Other Stories. 
By M. E. M. Davis. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The [lystery of Sleep. By Joun Bice- 
Low. Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckle Edges and Gilt 
Top, $1.50. 

Solomon Crow’s Christmas Pockets, 
and Other Tales. By RutTH McCENERY STUART. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

In the Old Herrick House, and Other 
Stories. By ELLEN DouGLas DALAND. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

Iras: A Mystery. By Tueo. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

Green Fire. A Romance. By Fiona Mac- 
LEoD. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


DouGLas. 





Naval Actions of the War of 1812. 
By JAMES BARNES. With 21 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by CARLTON T. CHAPMAN, printed in 
color or tint. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckle 
Edges and Gilt Top, $4.50. 

Reminiscences of an Octogenarian 
of the City of New York (1816-1860). By CHas. 
H. HASWELL. With many Illustrations, a Pho- 
togravure Portrait of the Author, and a Map of 
New York in 1816. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


Alone in China, and Other Stories. By 
JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated by C. D. WELDON. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. 

The Ship’s Company, and Other Sea 
People. By J. D. JERROLD KELLEY, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander U.S.N. Copiously Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 

A Rebellious Heroine. AStory. By Joun 
KENDRICK BANGs. Illustrated by W. T. SMED- 
LEY. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, 
$1.25. 

Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc. Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc. Illustrated by 
F. V. Du Monp. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.50. 

Books by Mark Twain. New and Uni- 
form Library Editions from New Electrotype 
Plates. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, With 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and other 
Illustrations. $1.75. 

Life on the Mississippi. Illustrated. $1.75. 

A_ Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, Illustrated. $1.75. 

The Prince and the Pauper. Illustrated. $1.75. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, Detect- 
ive, and Other Stories, etc., etc. Illustrated. 
$1.75. 

The American Claimant, and Other Stories. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 

Amyas Egerton, Cavalier. A Novel. 
By MAURICE H. HERVEY. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Bound in Shallows. A Novel. By Eva 
WILpER BRODHEAD. Illustrated by W. A. 
RoceErs. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

Love in the Backwoods. Two Stories. 
‘““Two Mormons from Muddlety,’”’ ‘ Alfred’s 
Wife.” By LANGDON ELwyn_ MITCHELL. II- 
lustrated by A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25, 

Gascoigne’s ‘‘Ghost.’’ A Novel. By 
G. B. BurGIN. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00. 

Tomalyn’s Quest. A Novel. By G. B. 
BurGIn. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

A Virginia Cavalier. By Morty Extiot 
SEAWELL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.50. 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS 

“ A child’s book for children, for women, and for men.” 

By S. R. CRocKETT, author of “‘ The Stickit Minister,” ‘‘ The 
Raiders,” “* The Lilac Sunbonnet,”’ etc. 

Chis book should be the most popular book for young people 
of the coming season. 

its sale in Great Britain during the holidays was second only 
to that of “ Trilby.’? With numerous and beautiful illustrations 
by Gordon Browne and W. H. C. Groome. 

‘Had anyone ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crock- 
ett s genius he must have recanted and repented in sackcloth 
afler enjoying ‘Sweetheart Travellers.’”"—London Times. 

ito, cloth, $1.50. 


WORKS BY MRS. BRUNDACE 

Three delightful books for children. 

Children of To-day. With twelve fac-similes of water-color 
sketches by Frances M. Brundage. The subjects she has chosen 
are the heads of children, a field in which she is unsurpassed. 
Charming studies of child life. With appropriate stories or 
sketches by Miss EL1zABETH S. TUCKER, printed in inks of 
different colors and enclosed in beautiful decorative borders 
designed by Miss Tucker. 

Large 4to, boards, with cover in colofs, $2.00. 

Little Belles and Beaux. Little Men and Maids. These 
books are made up of selections from ‘‘ Children of To-day,” 
each containing just half the illustrations and text in the larger 
volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $1.25. 


THE VILLACE OF YOUTH AND OTHER 
FAIRY TALES 
By BESSIE HATTON 
Interesting stories written in a beautiful style, which appeal 
especially to young people. With numerous illustrations by 
W. H. Margetson. 
4to, Holliston cloth, $1.50. 


FAIRY TALES FAR AND NEAR 
Retold by Q (ARTHUR T. QuILLER-CoucH) 

Ten well-known fairy tales, including “‘ Blue Beard,” etc., 
have been rewritten 7 the distinguished author. With many 
excellent illustrations by H. R. Millar. 

12mo, blue cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


CHILDREN’S SINCING CAMES 
Illustrated and arranged by ELEANOR WITHEY WILLARD 
A most unique and valuable little work, containing many 

pretty songs and games. Games little known in this country 
are given, as well as those familiar to all. The tunes are all 
simple, and to the old well-known songs are given the old well- 
known tunes. 


4to, buckram, $1.25. 


THE ECYPTIAN STRUWWELPETER 


A clever parody of the famous story of ‘‘Slovenly Peter.”” It 
purports to be the Struwwelpeter Papyrus, with full text and 
100 original vignettes from the Vienna Papyri, and is dedicated 
to children of all ages. Both the text and pictures are very 
humorous and original. The illustrations are all printed in 
many colors by E. Nister & Co., of Nuremburg. 


4to, boards, with cover in colors, $1.50. 


THE WORLD AWHEEL 


A collection of verse and prose with bicycles and bi- 


cyclists as the topic, edited by VoLNEY STREAMER. I iIlus- 
trated by 12 fac-similes of water-color designs by Eugene 
Grivaz, Each picture represents a different place, the 
sc -nes being Russia, Riverside Drive, New York, The Riviera, 
Holland, Scotland, Switzerland, The Rhine, Newport, The 
Champs Elysees, Central Park at Night, Pompeii, and Egypt. 


I vol., 4to, gilt top, half cloth, in a box, $2.50. Full buckram, 
boxed, $3.00. Silk, boxed, $3.50. 


for sale by all booksellers, or sent (at the publisher's expense) to any address on receipt of price. 4 
On receipt of ro cents a calendar or a sample copy of the Pocket Magazine 


scriptive Catalogue. 





CLASSICAL AUTHORS 
Edited by Rosa BELLE HOLT 


This contains selections from the writings of 52 ancient phil- 
osophers, poets, etc., all extant before Christ. Among the 
authors represented are SoLomMoN, HOMER, HESIOD, SOLON, 
SOPHOCLES, HERODOTUS, EURIPIDES, THUCYDIDES, and Soc- 
RATES. 

_ Many of these selections are especially interesting as indicat- 
ing the origin of familiar sayings of the present day. 

The translations have been passed upon by professors of 
various colleges and have received the greatest praise from 
Edward Everett Hale and others. 

A brief biography of each writer is given with dates. The 
most important feature of the book, however, is the collection 
of fifty-two illustrations, which are portraits of the different 
authors. These are half-tone cuts, from entirely new drawings 
of great merit, made by Izora C. Chandler, from paintings, 
sculptures, etc., collected at a very heavy expense. 

12mo, buckram or orchid binding, $1.50. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
By PAUL DE LONGPRE 
A collection of six reproductions of water-color drawings of 
chrysanthemums. 


Mr. de Longpré is one of the most distinguished painters of 
flowers in this country, and his pictures are all of great value 
as studies of this beautiful flower. Size of plate, 11x12%. 


_,.I vol., 4to, gilt top, buckram, with the outer half sides in an 
illuminated design, $2.00. 


VIOLETS 


By HENRIETTA D. LA PRAIK 





A collection of six reproductions of water-color drawings of 
violets. Very pectty studies of this popular flower by a com- 
petent artist. ize of plates, 11x12% inches. 

1 vol., 4to, gilt top, buckram, with outer half sides in an 
illuminated design, $2.00. 


THE QUILTING BEE 
By JoHN LANGDON HEATON 


The first part of this volume is devoted to dialect poems, 
some of which have been compared with those of James Whit- 
comb Riley. Another section is headed ‘‘ The Patter of Park 
Row,” and consists mostly of verses dealing with the phases of 
life in the vicinity of ‘‘ Newspaper Row.” 

“There is a spontaneity and freshness about these jingling 
verses that set your feet to dancing in spite of yourself, and 
make you young again,.”’.-Ogdensburg Journal, 

16mo, cloth or orchid, $1.00. 

This also comes in a very attractive patchwork binding, with 
the front side in colors in imitation of an old-fashioned quilt, 
$1.25. 


ARTISTIC CALENDARS 


Over one hundred varieties of all styles and shapes, and 
varying in price from 10 cents to $15.00. 

The finest line of calenders ever offered. They are the only 
important line of calendars designed by American artists and 
manufactured in this country, and they include Calendars of 
etchings—artist's proofs or plain prints—of photogravures, and 
also of fac-similes of water-color paintings by well-known 
artists. 

One distinctive feature of the fac-similes is that they are per- 
fect reproductions of the original water-colors, and have none 
of the gloss that characterizes foreign lithographic work. 
Every picture is well worth framing. 

Also, a fine line of French Calendars. Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue. - 


Send for De- 


will be sent to any address. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER CIRCLE. 


By CLEMENT K. SHorTER. With portraits. Large 
12mo, cloth, about 500 pages, $2.50. 

Mr. Clement K. Shorter is probably to-day the greatest 
living authority on the Brontés. It contains a great deal of 
new matter and many heretofore unpublished letters, refer- 
ring to the Brontés and their friends. Since Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” there has been no book written 
about the Brpntés that can compare in interest with this 
work. It contains a number of hitherto unpublished por- 
traits. 


MEMOIRS OF SIGNOR ARDITI. 
An Autobiography. With portraits and fac- 
similes of autographs. Cloth, $3.50. 

Signor Arditi is to-day perhaps the best known conduct- 
or or impressario of Italian opera. The book is full of in- 
teresting and amusing anecdotes concerning well-known 
singers and performers. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
By Avucustus J. C. Hare. Illustrated with 145 
wood-cuts and 18 photogravures. 8vo, cloth, 

2 vols., $7.50. 

Mr. Hare’s biographies of other people are so well 
known and such delightful reading, that it is expected his 
own biography will prove of,interest to a very large circle 
of readers and admirers. 


TRAVEL AND TALK. 

My 100,000 Miles of Travel. By Rev. H. R. 
HAwEIs, author of ‘‘ Music and Morals,” etc. 
Small 8vo, with 2 portraits, 2 vols., $5.00 mez. 
This work is full of anecdotes, incidents, and gossip 


gathered during his various trips to the United States, and 
refers to many noteworthy places and people in America. 


MY LONG LIFE, 


An Autobiography. By MAry COWDEN CLARKE. 

Illustrated. Small 8vo, $2.00. 

Her recollections include so many of the notable literary 
and musical people of the last century that every page is 
interesting. Both Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt she knew 
intimately. Her story is told in a charmingly artless man- 
ner which is most delightful. 


PARIS IN THE ‘* TERROR.’’ 

The Diary of a Citizen of Paris during the 
‘* Terror.” By EpMoND Bir&. Translated 
and Edited by John De Villiers. In two 
volumes. 8vo, with portrait, $7.50. 

This work is not only one of great importance and his- 


torical value, but of absorbing interest. It has been 
crowned by the French Academy. 


HISTORICAL BRIEFS, 


Witha Biography. By JAMES SCHOULER, author 
of the ‘‘ History of the United States Under 
the Constitution.” 8vo, cloth, with portrait 
of the author, $2.00. 

Historical Grouping, Historical Research, Historical In- 
dustry, Historical Testimony, Historical Style, Parkman, 
Lafayette in America, are some of the topics treated in 
Mr. Schouler’s book, which has been welcomed as a re- 
markable contribution to historical literature. 


(Continued 


ADELINE, COUNTESS SCHIMMELMANN. 
A Biography. With numerous illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


_ Countess Schimmelmann’s mission in life was qne of re- 
ligion and of human pity, and for vicissitudes of a tragical 
sort, her life was well-nigh unexampled in recent times. 


ESSAYS ON BOOKS AND CULTURE. 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT Mabpig, author of ‘‘ My 
Study Fire,” ‘‘ Essays on Nature and Culture,” 
etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


And Modern Life. By the Rev. Stoprorp A. 
BROOKE, author of ‘‘ Tennyson, his Life and 
Work,” ‘‘A Primer of English Literature,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


LETTERS TO THE CLERGY. 


On the Lord’s Prayer and the Church. By JoHN 
RUSKIN. Edited by the Rev. T. A. Malleson. 
12mo, handsomely printed, $1.50. 


FAIRY TALES OF THE SLAV PEASANTS 

and Herdsmen. From the French by ALeEx. 
Cuopsko. Translated and illustrated by 
Emily J. Harding. Large 12mo, $2.00. 


LEGENDS FROM RIVER AND MOUNTAIN. 

By CARMEN SyLva (H. M. Queen of Roumania). 
With illustrations by T. H. Robinson. Large 
I2mo, $2.00. 


ON MONEY—ON MARRIAGE. 


By BisHop THOROLD. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, each, 
50 cents. 


IN THE VOLCANIC EIFEL. 

A Holiday Ramble. By KATHARINE S. and GIL- 
BERT S. MACQUOID. With 3 maps and 50 illus- 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. 8vo, 
$3.00. 


TRAVEL-PICTURES FROM PALESTINE. 
By James WELLS, D.D., author of ‘ Bible 
Echoes,” ‘‘Bible Children,” etc. Fully illus- 
trated by Arthur Twiddle. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


DRAGONS AND CHERRY BLOSSOMS. 

By Mrs. Ropert C. Morris. With numerous 
illustrations by Thomas F. Moessner. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 





































































A Valuable Present 


For the Holidays. An annual subscription to 
THE BookMAN. THE BOOKMAN will be sent 
to any address in the United States for one 
year (twelve numbers), for $2.00. All sub- 
scriptions must be accompanied by remit- 
tance. Now is the time to subscribe. 
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NEWEST BOOKS. 





BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
By IAN MActarREN. Illustrated Holiday Edition. 
With 75 reproductions of photographs taken 
in Drumtochty by Clifton Johnson. In dec- 
orated cloth binding with gilt top, $2.00. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 
By IAN MAcLAREN., Illustrated Holiday Edition. 
With 75 reproductions of photographs taken 
in Drumtochty by Clifton Johnson. In dec- 
orated cloth binding with gilt top, $2.00. 


BOTTICELLI’S DRAWINGS. 
Illustrative of ‘‘ Dante’s Inferno.” With ninety- 
two plates. With an introduction and com- 
mentary by Herr F. Lippman, Director of the 
Imperial Museum in Berlin. 4to, $25.00 net. 
RICHELIEU. 
By E. BuLwErR Lytton. With illus- 
Cover in full gold, 


A Drama. 
trations by F. C. Gordon. 
gilt edges, $2.00. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer. Tennyson’s 

Becket. Sheridan’s Rivals. Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal. Goethe’s Faust. 

LEGENDS OF THE VIRGIN 

And Christ. By H. A. GUERBER. With illus- 
trations from the old masters. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

PEG WOFFINGTON. 

By CHARLES READE. Cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 

Withillustrations reproduced in photogravure, 


cover design and title-page, all by George 
Wharton Edwards. 
In the Same Series of Mlustrated $2.00 Gift Books. 


Christie Johnstone. Letters from My Mill. 
LOVE’S DEMESNE. 
A Garland of Love-poems, from many sources, 
gathered by GrEorGE H. ELLWANGER, author 
of ‘‘ The Garden’s Story.” In two volumes, 


$2.50. 
; A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 

By J. M. Barrigz. Crown 8vo, in handsome 
binding, $2.00. Illustrated with about seventy- 
five photographs taken in ‘‘ Thrums” (Kirrie- 
muir) expressly for this editicn by Clifton 
Johnson. 

A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. 

With illustrations by Walter Crane. Edited by 
H. C. Beeching, M.D. Cloth, full gilt, r2mo, 
$2.00. 

18th CENTURY VIGNETTES. 

By AusTIN Dosson. Third series. 12mo, cloth, 
with portraits, $2.00. 

This volume is similar in general character to Mr. Dob- 
son's earlier volumes of Essays. 
THE BOOKS OF JOB AND RUTH. 

Each with an introduction by Stopford A. 
Brooke. Illustrated and decorated by H. 
Granville Fell. Small crown 4to, each, $3.50 
net, 

A DOG OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

By Izora C. CHANDLER. With numerous illus- 

trations by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ELSIE AT HOME. 
By MarTuaA FINLEY. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


GYPSY’S SOWING AND REAPING. 

By ELizABETH STUART PHELPS WarRD. With 
illustrations by Mary Fairman Clark. Large 
I2mo, $1.50. 

WITCH WINNIE IN HOLLAND. 

By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. With illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE MISTRESS OF SHERBURNE. 

By AMANDA M. DovuGLas. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

IN HONOR’S CAUSE. 

By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. With many illus- 

trations. Large 12mo, $1.50. 
THE MABEL STORIES. 

For children of five and six. By a new author. 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, $1.50. 

WALLYPUG OF WHY. . 

A Fanciful Story. By G. E. Farrow. With 65 
illustrations by Harry and Dorothy Furniss. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

A LITTLE GIRL IN OLD NEW YORK. 

By AMANDA M. Douctas, Illustrated. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 
WE TEN. 
By BARBARA YECHTON. Large 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


BOOKS OF FICTION. 


KATE CARNEGIE. 
By IAN MAcLaREw, author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” With 50 illustrations by F. C. 
Gordon. 12mo, $1.50. 


Ian Maclaren’s first long story. The scene is ‘‘ Drum- 
tochty,’’ and many of the characters in ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush" and ‘In the Days of Auld Lang Syne” 
reappear in its pages. 


A PURITAN’S WIFE. 
By Max PEMBERTON, author of ‘* Her Little 
Huguenot.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A KNIGHT OF THE NETS. 
By AMELIA E. BARR. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


CAPTAIN SHANNON. 

By CouLson KERNAHAN, author of ‘*A Dead 
Man’s Diary,” ‘‘A Book of Strange Sins,” 
‘“*God and the Ant,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

By JANE H. FINDLATER. 12mo0, cloth, $1.25. 

TALES OF OUR COAST. 

By S. R. Crockett and others. With 13 full- 
page illustrations by Frank Brangwyn. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

JOHN; A TALE OF KING MESSIAH. 

By KATHARINE PEARSON Woops, author of ‘‘Met- 
zerott, Shoemaker,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE STORY OF HANNAH. 

By W. J. Dawson, author of ‘* London Idylls.” 

12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


5th Avenue and 21st Street, 
New York. 
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Bracebridge Hall; or, The Humourists. 


By WASHINGTON IRviNG. ‘Surrey Edition,” uniform in general style with the very successful ‘‘ Buckthorne Edition ” ot 
“ Tales of a Traveler,” published last year. This edition is printed from entirely new plates, and is by far the most sumptuous 


” 


presentation of ‘‘ Bracebridge 


ever issued. It is embellished with borders printed in colors, specially designed by Margaret 


Armstrong. The photogravure illustrations have been specially prepared for this edition by the well-known artists, F. S. 
Church, C. S. Reinhart, H. Sandham, A. Rackham, etc. Two vols., large 8°, beautifully printed and bound. Cloth extra, 


gilt tops, $6.00; three-quarters levant, $12.00. 


Rome of To-day and Yesterday. 


The Pagan City. By JoHN DENNIE. With 5 maps and 
plaus, and 62 uenee illustrations from Roman photo- 
graphs. 8vo, beautifully printed and bound, gilt top, $4.00. 
“This scholarly and valuable work first describes in a com- 
prehensive chapter the Rome of to-day, and for the rest de- 
It is not a history of the 
great city, but a description based upon the history. ‘ 
The book is a complete chronological guide, which one may 
peruse with pleasure and with profit. Much historical 
matter is brought into the book, and no one can read it with- 
out — to his knowledge of what is really the most historic 
and splendid city of the ages.’’—Churchman. 


Books and Their Makers Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. 


A Study of the Conditions of the Production and Distribu- 

tion of Literature from the Fall of the Roman Empire to 

the Close of the Seventeenth Century. By Geo. HAVEN 

Putnam, A.M., author of ‘‘ Authors and Their Public in 

Ancient Times.’’ Now complete, in two volumes. Sold 

separately. 8°, gilt tops, each, $2.50. 

VoL. I. A.D. 467-1600. 

VoL. If. 1500-1709 (the date of the first Copyright Statute). 

“The work has an irrisistible fascination. The amount of orig- 

inal research that has gone into it is simply enormous, and the 
materials have been most thoroughly assimilated and method- 
ically presented.”—Literary World. 


Constantinople. 


By EpMONDO DE Amicis. ‘‘Stamboul Edition.’’ With 
many beautiful illustrations. 8°, handsomely printed and 
bound in cloth extra, full gilt, $2.25. 

The success of the illustrated editions of Amicis’ ‘‘ Hol- 
land” and ‘‘ Spain,’’ both of which have run through many 
editions, has induced the publishers to bring out this new 
impression of one of the author’s most picturesque works. 
These illustrated volumes are now put up in a box, selling 
together for $6.50. 


The Historical Development of 
Modern Europe. 


From the Congress of Vienna to the Present Time. By 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS, Associate Professor of History in 

Bryn Mawr College. To be completed in two volumes. 

Sold separately. With maps. 8°, gilt tops, each, $2.50. 

Part I. From 1815-1850. (Ready). 

Part II, From 1850to the Present Time. (/n preparation). 

Professor Andrews’ volume has been prepared with reference 

more particularly to the requirements of higher grade students 
in modern history. The narrative is, however, written in a 
graceful and dramatic form; and presenting, as it does, a 
clear account of historic events, the influence of which still 
continues, it will be found of no little interest for the general 
reader. 


Ancient Ideals. 


A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early 
Times to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY 
OsBORN TAYLOR. 2 vols., 8°, gilt tops, $5.00. 

“The work is an attempt to treat human development from 
the stand-point of the ideals of the different races, as these 
ideals disclose themselves, in the art and literature, in the phil- 
osophy and religion, and in the conduct and political fortunes 
of each race. It has been the author's special endeavor to pre- 
serve a unity of plan in setting forth the part taken by each 
race in the human drama. He has sought to make clear the 
nature of the contribution made by each of the stages of human 
growth reached before the Christian era.”’ 





Heroes of the Nations Series. 


New Numbers. Large 12°, fully illustrated, each, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, $1.75. 

LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. _ By 
Washington Irving. Abridged by the author. Printed from 
new type.—ROBERT THE BRUCE, AND THE STRUGGLE FOR 
ScoTTISH INDEPENDENCE. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


Story of the Nations Series. 


New Numbers. Large 12°, fully illustrated, éach, cloth 
$1.50; half leather, $1.75. 

THE StorY OF BoHEMIA. By C. Edmund Maurice.—THE 
Story oF CANADA. By J. G. BoURINOT.—THE STORY OF THE 
BALKANS (Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro). By 
William Miller. 


Undercurrents of the Second 
Empire. (Notes and Recollections.) 


By ALBERT D. VANDAM, author of “ An Englishman in 
Paris,’’ etc. 8°, $2.00. 

Summary of Contents: How the Empire was Restored—The 
Beginnings of the New Empire—The Friends of the New 
Emperor—The Transformation of Paris—The Franco-Aus- 
trian War—The Heyday of the Second Empire—The Corrup- 
tion of Paris Society under the Empire—Undercurrents of the 
War in Mexico—Sadowa and its Consequences—The Out- 
break of the War of 1870.—The Influence of the Empress— 
The Exit of Napoleon, the Little. 


Rome and Pompeii. 


Archeological Rambles. By GAston BoissiIER of the 
French Academy. Translated by D. Havelock Fisher. 
With maps and plans. Uniform with Boissier’s ‘ The 
Country of Horace and Virgil’? and Leuthéric’s ‘ The 
Riviera, Ancient and Modern.” 8°, $2.50. 


““Gasten Boissier is a refreshing writer with whom to travel. 
te He gives us ideas and improves our knowledge, while 
improving his own, and adds to the treasures of his memory 
what can be gained by direct contact with events and even 
with ruins. Particularly interesting and valuable are 
the notes to be found in his archzological rambles.” 

—Paris Correspondent of New York Evening Post. 


Last Days of Knickerbocker Life 
in New York. 


By ABRAM C. Dayton. New Edition. 
8°, gilt top. 

The attractive and interesting reminiscences ofa long and hon- 
orable career as a citizen of New York, by the late Mr. Abram 
C. Dayton, have attracted continued attention from New York- 
ers who are interested in the history of the social life of their 
city. To meet this renewed demand, a new edition of the 
book, entirely reset and carefully ee has been prepared, 
and in this edition are inclone a series of selected illus- 
trations characteristic of the life of the city during the years 
described. 


A History ofOratory and Orators. 


A Study of the Influence of Oratory on Politics and Litera- 
ture. With examples from the lives of the famous 
orators of the world’s history. By HENRY HARDWICKE, 
member of the New York Bar, the New York Historica! 
Society, etc., author of “The Art of Living Long and 
Happily,” etc. 8°, $3.00. 

“The young man who wants to become an orator ought to 

read this work.”—New York Observer. 


Fully illustrated, 





(Continued on next page.) 
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The Final War. 


An Historical Romance of the Near Future. By Louis 
Tracy. With 16 full-page illustrations. Large 12°, $1.75. 
“The clever historian of ‘The Final War’ has described, 
with historic fidelity and with no little dramatic force, certain 
very important international complications which are to occur 
toward the close of the present century. Jealousy of Great 
Pritain has united for the moment certain of the other great 
powers in a scheme for the dismemberment of the British Em- 
pire. The United States, taking the ground that this consti- 
tutes a crime against civilization, joins hands with Great 
Kritain. The result of a war so general as to be universal is to 
lay an assured foundation of a final peace among the nations of 
the world.” 


The Maker of Moons. 


By RoBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of ‘‘The Red Republic,” 
ae King and a Few Dukes,” etc. With frontispiece. 
Large 12°, gilt top, $1.50. 

‘“Mr. Chambers has an original creative imagination of 
great power,and has a dramatic faculty which enables him 
easily and artistically to shape his stories so that there is no 
lagging of interest. He is a master of natural dialogue, 
a strong, picturesque descriptive writer, and the possessor of a 
keen sense of humor.’’—New York Press. 


An Uncrowned King. 


A Romance of High Politics. By SypNey C. GRIER, author 
of “In Furthest Ind,” ‘‘His Excellency's English Gov- 
erness,’’ etc. 12°, $1.50. 

This story has, in the course of its publication as the serial 
of the year in Blackwood’s, attracted no little attention for its 
keen insight into diplomatic possibilities, for the fresh humor 
shown in its situations and character studies, and for the dra- 
matic power shown in the narrative. 


The Long Walls. 


An American Boy's Adventures in Greece. A Story of 
Diggings and Discovery, Temples and Treasures. By 
ELBRIDGE S. Brooks, author of ‘‘ Historic Boys,” ‘“‘ Great 
Men’s Sons,” etc., and JOHN ALDEN, formerly Member of 
the American School at Athens. Illustrated by George 
Foster Barnes. 8°, $1.50. 


Stories and Legends from Wash-= 
ington Irving. 
Illustrated. 12°, gilt top, $1.50. 
This excellent collection has been made more particularly 
with reference to the interests of younger readers. 

Contents: I. The Story of Dolph Heyliger.—II. The Legend 
of Kidd the Pirate.—III. The Story of Tom Walker.—IV. The 
Story of Rip Van Winkle.—V. The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
—VI. The Story of Philip of Pokanoket—VII. The Story of 
Ralph Ringwood.—VIII. The Legend of the Phantom Island. 


A Princetonian. 


A Story of Undergraduate Life at the College of New 
Jersey. By JAmMesS BarRNgs, author of ‘For King and 
Country,” ‘‘ Midshipman Farragut,” etc. Uniform with 
“Harvard Stories’ and ‘“ Yale Yarns.” Fourth issue in 





A Venetian June, axd 
A Literary Courtship. 


By ANNA FULLER. Holiday style, with additional illustra- 
tions, and printed on deckle-edge paper. Two volumes in 
a box. Per set, $2.50. 


About Children: 


What Men and Women Have Said. Compiled by Rose 
PoRTER. Uniform with ‘About Women: What Men 
Have Said,” etc. 16°, gilt top, $1.00. 


Concerning Friendship: 
An Everyday Book. Compiled by EL1za ATKINS STONE. 
Uniform with ‘‘About Men: What Women Have Said.” 
16°, gilt top, $1.00. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of 
American Authors. 


Illustrated with 13 portraits and 4 fac-simile MSS. pages. 
Uniform in style with the series of ‘‘ Little Journeys ”’ for 
1895. 16°, printed on deckle-edge paper, gilt top, $1.75. 
Contents: 1. Emerson, by Curtis.—2. Bryant, by Kirkland.— 
3. Prescott, hy Hillard.—4. Lowell, by Briggs.—5. Simms, by 
Bryant.—6. Walt Whitman, by Hubbard.—7. Hawthorne, by 
Curtis.—8. Audubon, by Godwin.—g9. Irving, by Tuckerman.— 
10. Longfellow, by Curtis.—11. Everett, by Hillard.—12. Ban- 
croft, by Greene. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Good Men and Great. 


By ELBERT HusBBARD, author of ‘‘ No Enemy but Himself,” 
etc. Illustrated with twelve portraits, some of which are 
in photogravure. 16°, printed on deckle-edge paper, gilt 
top, $1.75. 

The 1895 series and the 1896 series, two volumes together 
in a box, per set, $3.50. 

“The two series are well conceived and excellently sus- 
tained. The most captious critic could not suggest an im- 
provement. Never was there more satisfactory packing, in 
more attractive shape, of matter worth at least ten times the 
money.’’—Buffalo Commercial. 


Sir Knight of the Golden Path- 
way. 
By ANNA S. P. DURYEA. 
by Mabel Wilder Baldwin. 


With illustrations and borders 
8°, gilt top, $1.25. 


Household Economics. 


A Course of Lectures in the School of Economics of the 
University of Wisconsin. By HELEN CAMPBELL, author 
of ‘American Girls’ Home Book,” etc. 8°, $1.50. 


The Majestic Family Cook- 
Book. 


By ADOLPHE GALLIER, Chef of the Hotel Majestic, New 
York. Containing 1,300 selected receipts, simplified for 
the use of housekeepers; also a few choice bills of fare. 
8°, $2.50. 


Cooper’s Complete Works. 





“‘The University Series.” Tlustrated. 12°, $1.00. 
.) | ““Mohawk Edition,’’ 32 volumes, sold separately. 8°, gilt 
In My Lady Ss Name. | tops, each, $1.25. For titles of the 32 volumes, send for sep- 


. . ‘ . ba | arate prospectus. For the convenience of purchasers, the 
Poems of Love and Beauty. Selected by CHARLES WELLS | volumes have been divided into five sections, each section 


. > as 0 gi a 
Mouton. Frontispiece. 16°, gilt top, about $1.50. being put up in a box. Publication now completed. 


The Incas, Parakites. 


The Children of theSun. Ly TELFoRD GROESBECK, with an A Treatise on the Making and Flying of Tailless Kites for 
Introduction by Clements R. Markham. With illustrations Scientific Purposes and for Recreation. By GILBERT ToT- 
by Eric Pape, engraved on wood by M. Haider. 8°, $2.00. | TEN WoGLom. Fully illustrated. Quarto, $1.75. 


%,* “Notes on New Books,” a quarterly bulletin, prospectuses of the “Heroes” and “ Story of the Nations” Series, “ Cooper's 
Works,” list of newest fiction, and attractive books for voung people, sent on application. 
Putnam's Portrait Catalogue sent on receipt of ten cents. 
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2 B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
NEW HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 
Under Two Flags 


By **Quida.’’ 4 New L£dition. With 8 full-page illustrations specially drawn by G. MONTBARD. Two 
volumes. Cloth, $3.00; half morocco, $6.00. 
To meet the demand of many admirers of Ouida’s novels, the publishers take pleasure in announcing an entirely mew edition 
printed from newly set type on deckle-edge paper. The illustrations have been drawn specially for this edition by G. Montbard, 
one of the best known modern illustrators. 


The Murder of Delicia | A Golden Autumn 


By Marie Corelli, author of ‘‘ Barabbas,”’ ‘‘ Sorrows of Satan,” By Mrs. Alexander. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
etc. rz2mo. Buckram, $1.25. “This author’s stories are always worth reading.” 
‘Her style is so clear-cut, keen, and incisive, so trenchant —Boston Congregationalist. 











- and yet so delicate, so easily wielded—so like a javelin, in short 
—that one cannot but be fascinated throughout the book.” A Triumph of Destiny 
—Philadelphia R. . 
J Pee ae By Julia Helen Twells, Jr. 12mo. Cloth, deckle edges, $1.25, 
ane ' Miss Twells is a new star in the firmament of fiction which 
By Marie Corelli. Inthe Zotos Lijrary. IMllustrated. 16mo. shines with the brilliancy due to first ideas and young enthusi- 
Buckram, 75 cents. asm. 
The Mistress of Brae Farm John Littlejohn, of J. 

By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of ‘‘ The Old, Old Story,” Being in particular on account of his remarkable entanglement 
‘*Sir Godfrey’s Granddaughters,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. with the King’s intrigues against General Washington. By 
“Rosa Nouchette Carey’s stories, while interesting in them- George Morgan. 12mo. Cloth extra, deckle edges, $1.25. 
selves, have a moral charm that emanates from the — Among fiction dealing with Colonial America nothing has yet 
characters. It teaches without preaching, it lifts the reader | been done to surpass in swift action, readiness of resource, 


dramatic power, and good humor this singularly able romance 


into a fine atmosphere without lecturing.” 
of Washington at Valley Forge. 


—New York Morning Journal. 


JUVENILES 
Captain Chap; or, The Rolling Stones 


By Frank R. Stockton, author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” ‘‘A Jolly Fellowship,” etc. With illustrations 
by CHARLES H. STEPHENS. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Oracle of Baal | The Black Tor 


By George Manville Fenn. With numerous illustrations. 








A Narrative of Some Curious Events in the Life of Professor | b 
Horatio Carmichael, oe x! J. Provand Webster. | ee. ae aoe 
With numerous illustrations by WARWICK GOBLE. 1I2mo. ’ ‘ 
Cloth, $1.50. Prince Little Boy, 
e 
+ h Thick and Thi and Other Tales Out of Fairyland 
hroug icK an in A New Edition. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. Illustrated. 
A Story of a Schon Comecign. By Andrew Home. _IIilus- Quarto. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 
trated. 12mo. oth, $1.25. 
The Mystery of the Island 
Swept Out to Sea A Tale of Bush and Pampas, Wreck and Treasure-Trove. By 
' Henry Kingsley, author of ‘‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn,” “ Ravens- 
By David Ker, author of ‘‘ The Wizard King,’ etc. With il- hoe,’”’ etc. First American Edition. With illustrations. 
lustrations by J. AYTON SYMINGTON. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. ' by WARNE BROWNE. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Romance of Industry and Invention 
Selected by Robert Cochrane. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
Philippa | Molesworth Library for Girls 


By Mrs. Molesworth, author of *Olivia.”” Illustrated. 12mo. | ‘“ Olivia,” ‘“ Philippa.””. Two volumes. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. | Cloth, $2.50. 


Betty of Wye Blanchard Library for Girls 


By Amy E. Blanchard, author of ‘‘ Twenty Little Maidens,” | ,, sere 6 ar ” =“ 
‘‘ Two Girls,” ‘‘ Girls Together,” etc. With illustrations Two Girls, Girls Together Betty of Wye.” Three 
by FLORENCE P. ENGLAND. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. volumes in a box. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.75. 


Catalina, Art Student 


By Laura T. [ead. With 8 full-page illustrations. r12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Two Little Wooden Shoes 


By **Quida.”’ Uniform with ‘‘ Bimbi” and ‘‘ Dog of Flanders.” With illustrations by Epmunp H. 
GaRRETT. Small gto. $1.50. 





Upon receipt of postal-card mentioning SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, we will take pleasure in sending you our Illustrated 
Christmas Catalogue. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
NEW HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 





Myths and Legends of Our Own Land 


By Charles M. Skinner. 


Illustrated with photogravures. 


Two volumes in box. 12mo. Polished 


buckram, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 
The bibliography of American Legends is slight, and these tales have been gathered from sources the most diverse— 


records, histories, newspapers, magazines, oral narrative—in every case reconstructed, 
that a claim may be set forth for some measure of completeness. 


Half-Hours of Travel at Home and 
Abroad 


America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. Selected and arranged by 
Charles orris. Uniform with Morris’ Half-Hours 
Series. Four volumes. Illustrated. CrownS8vo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $6.00; half calf, $10.00; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 

The widely varying diversity is what interests us in the 
works of travelers, and in the present volumes has been 
gathered a series of descriptive passages covering all regions 
of the several continents. 


. 


tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 





The pursuit of them has been so long 


Bird-Land Echoes 


By Charles Conrad Abbott, author of ‘‘ The Birds About 
Us,” etc. Profusely illustrated by WiLLIAM EVERETT 
Cram. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

“‘ The triumph of his spontaneous art in writing is to impart 
to the reader a goodly proportion of the love he bears to all 
birds, ‘ whether they are commonplace or rare, stupid or enter- 
taining, gentle or vicious, large or small.’ The volume is 
further enriched by about a hundred portraits of birds from 
the skillful pencil of William Everett Cram.” 

—Philadelphia Press. 


The True George Washington 


By Paul Leicester Ford, author of ‘‘ The Honorable Peter Stirling,” etc. 


With 24 full-page illustra- 


The present hook has been prepared to show the human side of the great American—his family life, and his love affairs, 
what he ate and wore, who were his friends and enemies, his amusements and his illnesses, and much else of a personal nature. 
In this it is a radical departure from all previous biographies, and will include much new material never yet printed, as well as 


many interesting illustrations. 


Historical Tales 


Two new volumes in this Series 


Greece. Rome 


By Charles Morris. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, per volume, 
$1.25. Previously issued: America, England, France, 
Germany. 

Each volume contains from twenty-five to thirty stories con- 
cerning well-authéaticated incidents, passages of history, or 
personal adventure in the different countries named. The 
Stories are,.told in: excellent style, the truth of history is care- 
fully preserved, dnd each volume is admirably illustrated. 
The volumes are igsued in uniform style. 


’ 





Edition de Luxe. 
A Literary Pilgrimage 


AMONG THE HAuNTS OF FAMOUS BRITISH AUTHORS 


Literary Shrines 
THE HAuNTS OF SOME FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

By Dr. Theodore Wolfe, Ph.D. With many extra photo- 
gravure illustrations. Printed on Dutch hand-made paper. 
Two volumes. 8vo. Buckram, $7.00 net. 

Seventh Edition of the Regu/ar Issue. Two volumes. Illus- 
trated with four photogravures. 12mo. Crushed buck- 
ram, gilt top, deckle edges, per volume $1.25; half calf 
or half morocco, $3.00 per volume. 


. A Comic History of England 


From the Druisls to the Reign of Henry VIII. By Bill Nye. Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


$1.25. ff 


4 


‘‘ This Comic istory of England was evidently written in the author’s best vein of humor, as well as with the strong attempt 
of making a funny/history an instructive one; for, throughout, he follows and adheres to dates and events with an historian’s 


accuracy.’”’—Bosthn Courier. 
Robert Burd Poems and Songs Complete 


Chronologically afranged. Notes, glossaries, and index by 
W. Scott Doj/GLas. The fourth volume containing a new 
Life of Burns!|by Professor Nichol. Four volumes, with 
12 photogravujes after drawings by MARSHALL BROWN. 
Cloth, $5.00 ; Half calf or half morocco, $10.00. 


The Thousand and One Nights 
or, Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 


Translated by Edward William Lane. With an Introduction 
by JosepH JAcoss, and illustrations by FRANK BRANGWYN. 
In six volumes. 16mo. Cloth, $6.00; half calf or half 


morocco, $15.00. . 
The Opera 


A Sketch of the Development of the Opera from the Earlier 


Mr. William Shakespeare’s 


Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, Poems. Printed from new 
plates and published in connection with George Newnes, 
Ltd., London. Twelve volumes ina case. 16mo. Cloth, 
in cloth case, $9.00; full morocco limp, morocco case, 
$12.50; half morocco, $20.00 ; half levant, $25.00. 


Gil Blas of Santillane 


A New Edition. Four volumes. Illustrated. 
$4.00; half calf or half morocco, $10.00. 


16mo. Cloth, 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 


By E. Cobham Brewer. Giving the Derivation, Source, or 
Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that 





havea Tale to Tell. New Edition, revised, corrected, and 
enlarged. To which is added a concise bibliography of 
English literature. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, $3.50 


Times. With Full Description of Every Work in the 
Modern Repertory. By R. A. Streatfeild, B.A. With an 
Introduction by J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 








Upon receipt of postal-card mentioning SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, we will take pleasure in sending you our Illustrated 
Christmas Catalogue. 
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SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS 


POEMS BY JOHANNA AMBROSIUS 


Translated from the twenty-sixth German edition by MARY J. SAFFORD. Portrait. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 








‘** How she acquired the exquisite literary style she possesses will not be explained this side ofthe hereatter,. * * * 
Nothing so precious has come from the Fatherland since the hymns of Luther and the writings of Goethe."\—Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


‘* Here is a woman who, by sheer force of genius, has risen in a few months, from a common laborer of the fields, to be 
known as one of Germany’s most popular modern poets. The striking thing in her poems is their lyrical quality. Whether 
the thought be sad or hopeful, the singing quality of the verse is ever apparent.”—New York Tribune. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
By Epwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of European History at Amherst College ; Formerly Professor of 
History at Robert College, Constantinople. With an Introduction by Gen. LEW. WALLACE. With 
250 illustrations of important places, rulers and noted people of ancient Constantinople. Two 
volumes, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $10.00, Half morocco, $14.00. ‘ 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL 


First and Second Series. By LILIAN WHITING, author of ‘‘ From Dreamland Sent.” Two volumes, 
each 16mo, cloth, $1.00. White and gold, $1.25. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S POEMS MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE 

Edited by T. W. HIGGINSON and MABEL Loomis | By BENJAMIN W. WELLS, Ph. D., author of 
Topp. Both series in one volume. 1!2mo, ‘*Modern German Literature.” 12mo, cloth, 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. $1.50. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 
An autobiography (1834-1859) and a memoir by his wife (1859-1894), with a portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE LOVER’S YEAR-BOOK OF POETRY 
Youth. Married Life and Child Life. The Other Life. A collection of Love Poems for 
every day in the year. By HORACE PARKER CHANDLER. Each series in two volumes, January to 
June, July to December. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 per volume. White and gold, $1.50 per volume. 


AN ECLIPSE PARTY IN AFRICA 
Chasing Summer Across the Equator in the U. S.S. Pensacola. By Espen J. Loomis of the 
U. S. Scientific Expedition to West Africa, 1889-90, Senior’s Assistant U.S. Nautical Almanac 
Office. With an Introduction by Prof. Davip P. Topp, M. A., Ph. D., Chief of the Expedition. 
84 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 


MOTHER, BABY, AND NURSERY OLD COLONY DAYS 
By Dr. GENEVIEVE TUCKER. Fully illustrated. | By May ALDEN Warp, author of ‘‘ Dante,” 
Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. ‘** Petrarch,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND 


By Ezra Hoyt Byincton, D. D., Member of the American Society of Church History. With an 
Introduction by ALEXANDER MCKeEnzIk£, D. D.  8vo, cloth, 3 illustrations, $2.00. 


Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM’S WORKS 


New Illustrated Edition. With illustrations and cover designs by Victor A. Searles. 
The Prince of the House of David; or, Three Years in the Holy City. 25 illustrations. 
The Pillar of Fire; or, Israel in Bondage. 20 illustrations. 
The Throne of David; from the Consecration of the Shepherd of Bethlehem to the Rebellion of Prince 
Absalom. 20 illustrations. 
Each 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


NUGZ LITTERARIZ;; or, Brief Essays | LEAVES FROM JULIANA HORATIA 
EWING’S “CANADA HOME” 
Gathered by ELIZABETH S. TUCKER. With illus- 

trations by the author, and facsimiles of Mrs. 
Ewing's color sketches made while at Frederic- 
the World,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. { ton. Quarto, cloth, $3.00. 


on Literary, Social, and Other Themes 


By WILLIAM MATTHEWS, author of ‘‘ Getting on in 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 


NAN AT CAMP CHICOPEE 
By Myra SAWYER HAMLIN. Illustrated by Jessie 
McDermott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE BLACK DOG AND OTHER 
STORIES 


By A. G. PLYMPTON, author of ‘‘ Dear Daughter 
Dorothy,” ‘‘ Betty, a Butterfly,” etc. Illustrated 
by the author. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


JERRY THE BLUNDERER 


By Lity F. WESSELHOEFT, author of ‘‘ Sparrow 


” 


the Tramp,” etc. Illustrated from photographs 
taken from life. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A CAPE MAY DIAMOND 

By EVELYN RAYMOND, author of ‘* The Little 
Lady of the Horse” and ‘*‘ The Mushroom 
Cave.” Illustrated by Lilian Crawford True. 
Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

JOEL: A BOY OF GALILEE 

By ANNIE FELLows JOHNSTON. With ten illus- 

trations by Searles, Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





THE WONDERFUL FAIRIES 
OF THE SUN 


By ERNEST VINCENT WRIGHT. With 30 illustra- 
tions by Cora M. Norman. Quarto, cloth, $1.25. 


THE KEEPER OF THE 
SALAMANDER’S ORDER 


A Tale of Strange Adventures in Unknown Climes. 

’ By WILLIAM SHATTUCK. With ninety-five illus- 
trations by Walter and Isabel Shattuck. Small 
4to, cloth, $2.00. 


A JOLLY GOOD SUMMER 


By Mary P. WELLS SMITH, author of ‘Jolly 
Good Times,” etc. Illustrated by Jessie Mc- 
Dermott. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LITTLE DAUGHTER OF THE SUN 


By Ju.iA P. DaBNney. Illustrated by the author. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


COMIC TRAGEDIES 


Written by ‘‘ Jo” and ‘‘ Meg,” and acted by the ‘‘ Little Women.” 
16mo, cloth, uniform with ‘‘ Little Women,” $1.50. 


and portraits of ‘‘ Jo” and ‘* Meg.” 


THE MUSHROOM CAVE 
By EveLynN RAYMOND, author of ‘‘ The Little 
Lady of the Horse.” 
Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
ANOTHER GIRL’S EXPERIENCE 
A Story for Girls. By LEIGH WEBSTER. 
trated by Jessie McDermott. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


JOCK O’DREAMS 


A Child’s Story Book. By JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


Illustrated. r2mo, $1.25. 


DOROTHY AND ANTON 
A Sequel to ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 
PLYMPTON. Illustrated by the author. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By A. G. 
Square 


The Coolidge Books 
5 vols. $1.25 each. 


| A Fable for Children. 
Illustrated by Searles. | ek oa 


Illus- | 


| A Cape Ann Story for Boys. 


Edward E. Hale’s Stories 
For Boys. 5 vols. .$1.00 each. 


The ‘‘ What Katy Did” Books Jean Ingelow’s Stories 


With a ‘“ Foreword” by ‘‘ Meg,” 


FROWZLE, THE RUNAWAY 


By Lity F. WEsSsELHOEFT, 
author of ‘‘ Sparrow the Tramp,” ‘‘ Flipwing 
the Spy,” etc. Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 
Square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE KITTIEWINK 


By HerBert D. 


WarD. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


IN THE OKEFENOKEE 


| A Story of War Time and the Great Georgia 


By Louis PENDLETON, author of ‘‘ The 


Swamp. 
Illustrated by Searles, 


Wedding Garment,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


| The Everett Books 
3 vols. $1.25 each. 
| Mrs. Ewing's Stories 


to vols. $1.25 each. 5 vols, $1.25 each. | 10 vols. 50 cents each. 
Flora L. Shaw’s Stories Mrs. Moulton’s Stories The Wesselhoeft Books 
4vols. $1.00each. | 5 vols. $1.25 each. 4 vols. $1.25 each. 


A LOST HERO 


By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS WARD and Her. | 


IN MY NURSERY 
Rhymes, Chimes and Jingles for Children. By Lau 





RA E. RICHARDS, author of ‘‘ The Toto Books.” 


BERT D. WARD. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 
Profusely illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, $1.25. 


Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By ELIzABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. Illustrated. 
8vo, $2.50. 

After a rapid glance at the early history of Italy, the author 
paints broadly the leading events of the early part of this cent- 
ury, and enters more into details in dealing with subjects closely 
belonging to the present day. 

Mrs, Latimer’s previous volumes : 

Europe in Africa in the 19th Century. 

England in the 19th Century. : 

Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century. 

France in the 19th Century. 

THE LIFE OF ROGER SHERTIIAN. By Lewis 
H. BouTe._i_. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

The valuable services that Sherman rendered are ample 


- cause for national gratitude, and in return for them this timely 


publication will keep his memory green. 

ENGLISH EPITHALAMIES. Edited by R. H. 
CASE. I2mo, uncut edges, 198 pages, $1.75 wet. 
This collection of nuptial songs of the 16th and 17th cent- 

uries, intended primarily for scholars, will be found interesting 

to the general reader. 

MUSA PISCATRIX. Sixty Poems on the Re- 
nowned Art of Angling. Selected and prefaced 
by JoHN BucHAN. With six full-page etchings. 
I2mo, uncut edges, 134 pages, $1.50 wet. 

Some of these poems are humorous, some are pathetic, and 
all have ‘“‘the fragrance and piquancy of poetry which busies 
itself with things not far removed from the tastes of human- 

ind.” 


THE SCRAPE THAT JACK BUILT. By Orri.iz 
A. LILJENCRANTZ. I2mo, 240 pages. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 

This is a wholesome and fascinating goers! recounting the 
jolly doings of a happy company of boys and girls. The am- 
bition of the girls to assist a deserving family is heartily 
seconded by the boys, and the account of their efforts in this 
work will be found entertaining and stimulating to readers of 
their own age. 

PIERRETTE. By Marcuerite Bouvet. Illus- 
trated by Will Phillips Hooper. Small 4to, $1.25. 
The story has enough of romance to make it delightful to the 

little ones, although it has none of the impossibilities of the fairy 

tale; and mothers will be glad to put it into the hands of their 
children, because it is both sweet and wholesome. 

FAIRY STARLIGHT AND THE DOLLS. By 
ELIZABETH S. BLAKELY. Illustrated. Small 4to, 
$1.00. 

A charming story of the impossible happenings of two little 
girls and their dolls, in the fascinating realm of fairy-land. The 
events are supposed to take place after the children have gone 
to sleep. The unusual situation affords much fun, and will 
greatly amuse the little ones. 


MISTRESS SPITFIRE. By J. S. FLetcuer, 
author of ‘‘ The Wonderful Wapentake,” ‘‘ When 
Charles I. was King,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

Acrisp and charming story of the times of Cromwell, fully 
equaling if not surpassing in interest the former stories by this 
fascinating writer. F 
THE METHOD OF DARWIN. A Study in 

Scientific Method. By FRANK CRAMER. I2mo, 

232 pages, $1.00. . 

Not to teach Darwinism, but to commend toall thinkers Dar- 
win’s method in the pursuit of knowledge, is the object of this 
excellent work. 

EATING AND DRINKING. By Dr. Apert H. 
Hoy. 12mo, $1.50. 

Dr. Hoy has given thirty years of study to the subject of 
foods and drinks and their effect upon the digestive organs and 
general well-being of the body. His conclusions are impartial 
and his reasoning lucid; untechnical language is employed, 
and no one should be ignorant of what this book contains. To 
medical men the researches and discoveries of the author in 
connection with the alkalinity of the blood will be of especial 
interest. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY. By Euiza- 
BETH S. KIRKLAND, author of ‘‘ A Short History 
of France,” ‘*A Short History of England,” 
‘* A Short History of English Literature.” 12mo, 
475 pages, $1.25. 

Miss KirkJand’s histories, written, as the ation says, ‘‘in 
the way in which a history for young people ought to be writ- 
ten,’’ are already very favorably known to a wide circle of 
readers who are doubtless ready to welcome this new and 
valuable work, 


NATIONAL EPICS. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Such a book as this will render valuable service to that large 
class of readers who have literary tastes, but who have not 
sufficient leisure from business cares for the indulgence of 
those tastes to the full. It gives an historical and descriptive 
sketch of each of the great epics of various nations, with a 
short bibliography of the same, and with illustrative extracts 
from the poems themselves. 

KARINE. A Story of Swedish Love. Translated 
from the German of Wilhelm Jensen. Zales from 
Foreign Lands. 16mo, gilt tops, $1.00. 

This latest addition to ‘* The Tales from Foreign Lands” 
Series is a thrilling tale of the time of Gustave Vasa, who in- 
deed is the hero, and mingles delightfully the sweet love story 
of Karine of Sweden with the warlike deeds of that eventful 


time. 
A FEARLESS INVESTIGATOR. A Novel. 


I2mo, 353 pages, $1.25. 

In this fascinating novel the author has cleverly introduced 
the mysterious and the occult amidst the every-day affairs of a 
genial company. The development of the story is skillful and 
the language and style delightful. 

ROS ROSARUI1. Dew of the Ever-living Rose, 
Gathered from the Poets’ Garden in Many Lands. 
By E. V. B. Gilt top, vellum paper, in box, 
$1.50 net. 

A collection of short verses on the rose taken from the liter- 
ature of various nations. Many of the foreign verses are 
given in the original language together with their English 
translation, the whole making a delightful anthology of this 
queen of flowers. 

THE JOY OF LIFE. A Novel, 
author of ‘‘ Other Things Being Equal.” 
253 pages, $1.00. 

This new story is likely to prove even more successful than 
that popular book ‘Other Things Being Equal.’’ Not until 
the very end of the last chapter will the reader find the thread 
which will lead to the end of the passage. 


AUDIENCES. A Few Suggestions to Those who 
Look and Listen. By FLorENcE P. HOLDEN. 
12mo, 222 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 

This is a valuable guide for the intelligent appreciation of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and the drama. Most 
people need an interpreter; and this book comes to aid the 
reader to be his own interpreter. 


SCIENCE SKETCHES. 
DAN. New and Enlarged Edition. 
pages, $1.50. 

To those who have read and enjoyed the original work this 
will prove almost a new book, and to all new readers it will 
prove a great treat. 


ON THE RED STAIRCASE. By M. Imiay 

TAYLOR. 12mo, $1.25. 

The scene of this historical romance is laid in Moscow dur- 
ing the boyhood of Peter the Great. The hero is a French 
gentleman who, after successfully executing a mission of State, 
remains for a time at the Russian capital on business of his 
own. Falling in love with the daughter of a powerful boyar 
during the famous uprising of the Streltsi, he becomes entan- 
gled in the dangerous current of politics, and barely escapes 
with his life. After a most exciting series of perilous advent- 
ures, he finally carries off his bride to France in safety. The 
tale is told in a direct, straightforward fashion, with little his- 
torical detail, and the reader’s interest is not for an instant 
allowed to flag. 


By KATE MILNER RABB. 


By EmMaA WoLr, 
I2mo, 


By Davip STARR Jor- 
12mo, 287 


Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 
SELECTED NEW BOOKS 











FRIDTIOF NANSEN, 1861-1893 


By W. C. BrécceR and NORDAHL ROLFsEN. Translated by William Archer. With numerous 
illustrations, portraits, and maps. 8vo. 


*,* Though Fridtiof Nansen is stilla young man, his life has from the first been full of activity and adventure. 
His countrymen, Nordahi Rolfsen and Professor W,. Brégger, have written and edited a popular account of his family 
(which is noted in Scandinavian history), his training, his domestic life, and his scientific and sporting enterprises. 
They have applied to specialists for chapters on his work as a biologist, on the scientific significance of his famous 
crossing of Greenland, and onthe history and conditions of Arctic exploration. A full account is given of the ‘‘ Fram,” 
and of the preparations for the recent expedition. 


COLLECTOR SERIES A NEW WORK ON AFRICA 
Fine Prints) By FREDERICK WeEDMoRE. IIlus- TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS 

trated by examples after Mantegna, Marc | By FeLix Dubois. Translated from the French. 
Antonio, Schéngauer, Diirer, Beham, Lukas With 158 illustrations and 8 maps. Demy 
van Leyden, Rembrandt (both portraiture 8vo, cloth ornamental, $3.50. 

and landscape), Watteau, Chardin, Reynolds, “‘Timbuctoo has always been mysterious, and is less 
and Turner. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, known to English readers than the City of the Sun. To 
$2.25 wet. [New volume. the ordinary reader the very name is but a geographical 


pe ap SF igre ge Pe nr the Sr farthest — 
‘ . of the world, and of the inhabitants he knows nothing. 
The Coin Collector. By W. Carew Hazuitt. This book, however, will enlighten him, for it traces the 
Illustrated by 12 collotype plates of coins. | history of the city from the early ages of Egyptian civiliza- 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, $2.25 met. tion up to the present day, and shows, with the aid of many 
beautiful illustrations, the rise and fall of the capital of 
*,* Other volumes to follow. Darkest Africa.” 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW STORY 
THE WIZARD 


By H. Riper Haccarp, author of ‘ She,” 


A NEW COLOR BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE CLUB 


Pictures by FLORENCE K. Upron. Words by ‘‘King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘ Joan Haste,” 
BerTHA Upton. With colored plates and etc., etc. With 19 full-page illustrations by 
numerous illustrations in the text. Oblong CHARLES KERR. Crown 8vo, cloth orna- 
4to, $2.00. mental, $1.25. 

. Mr. Rider Haggard’s new story has a motive which is 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE believed to be new to recent fiction. The tale is African, 


and deals with the conversion of a savage tribe by a mis- 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH sionary —_ martyr, who rigr=t a — to - eee - 
es : i 
DOLLS AND A “GOLLIWOGG” sources of proselztions, bet takes kis stand apon.s Heed 


interpretation of the New kab phone are promises. 

‘ . j tells how his faith triumphed and how it was strangely sup- 
Illustrated in color by teeny So Upron, with ported and justified by a superior Power working through 
words by BERTHA UPTon. ong 4to, $2.00. the forces of nature and granting a direct aid which so 
many deny in these latter days to be vouchsafed to man. 
The keynote of the book is that Faith can, and still does, 











MR. ANDREW LANG'S work miracles. 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 1896 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK THE PRINCESS DESIREE 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 66 plates and | A Romance. By CLEMENTINA BLACK. With 8 
other illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, illustrations by John Williamson. Crown 
gilt edges, $2.00. 8vo, $1.25. 


NELSON AND HIS COMPANIONS IN ARMS 


By Joun Knox Laucuton, M.A., R.N., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge ; Professor of Modern History in King’s College, London; Lecturer on Naval History at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. With 14 portraits, 10 being in photogravure, and about 
13 other full-page illustrations, besides 4 plans of battles, and numerous fac-similes of letters 
and autographs from MSS. in the Record Office and British Museum, and a reproduction in 
color of Nelson’s last orders. Large imperial, 16mo, 367 pages, $4.00. 








Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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before been attempted. 


on easy terms of payment. 


Cloth Edition, $3.00 $1.60 
Quarter Russia, 3.50 1.90 
Half Morocco, 4.00 2.20 
Full ‘* (Extra), 5.50 3-20 


Cc. L. BOWMAN, Manager 





Essays, with Subjects Treated Niv*srsramens 


on “DANTE”; HENRY JAMES on “ LOWELL"; W. 


Much might well be expected of such a splendid array of able editors, judicious advisers, and brilliant writers, and 
the public is confidently assured that no work on literature of like plan, scope, importance, and magnitude, has ever 


per Volume. of the Club. 


Cvs will furnish the Library to its members 
at an average of Jess than hai/f the regular subscription price, and TIME ONLY Owing to the extremely low price 


Regular Price Price to Members Total Amount 
S 


aved, 
$42.00 
48.00 
54.00 
69.00 


P) 
¢ 
P) 
¢ 
r) 
¢ 
r) 
¢ 
¢ 
A Few Writers of the agg ee he a writeson “ HENRY WARD ee aes PAUL BOURGET on “* FLAUBERT” ; 
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During this FOR A membership fee,your name will be 





ANNOUNCES A MOST FAVORABLE OFFER 

MADE BY THE HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB TO 

SUBSCRIBERS IN CONNECTION WITH THAT 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK, 


A LIBRARY OF THE 
WORLD’S BEST 
LITERATURE ' 


A comprehensive survey of all writers, speakers, 
and thinkers, ancient and modern, with their 
master productions, and with hundreds of 
elaborate essays on great authors and 
great books by leading literary critics 
of this country and Europe. 


Editor-in-Chief 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Associate Editors 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
LUCIA GILBERT RUNKLE 
GEORGE H. WARNER 
Assisted by 


AN ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Selected from 
YALE, HARVARD, COLUMBIA, AND 
LEADING UNIVERSITIES 


This magnificent work is alike valuable for purposes of 


EDUCATION, ENTERTAINMENT, 
REFERENCE 


The critical essays alone, which have been prepared 
by nearly 300 leading writers in this country and Eu- 
rope, are ange egg contributions to contemporary 
literature by those qualified to speak with the very 
highest authority, and are worth much more than the 
entire cost of the 30 volumes. 


. ARD on “ GEORGE ELIOT"; DR. ANDREW D. WHITE on “ ERASMUS"; 
PROF. WILLARD FISKE on “* SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE"; REV. F.W. FARRAR on“ THE 

PROF. GEORGE E. WOODBERRY on “ MATTHEW ARNOLD’’; DR. HER- 
MANN GRIMM on “GOETHE”; ANDREW LANG on “ ALEXANDER DUMAS” (pére et fils); DR. J. P. MAHAFFY _on_‘* SOPHOCLES" ; 
PROF. PASQUALE VILLARI on “ MACHIAVELLI"; DR. BIRKBECK HILL on “DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON” ; CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
D. HOWELLS on “ TOLSTOI,” Etc., Etc. 


Two volumes are now ready, and advance orders will be received through Harper’s Weekly Club at a great 
reduction from the subscription price for the completed work, and on easy monthly payments. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
TO HARPER’S THE LIBRARY is now in course of publication; the first two 
volumes are ready and the others will follow, from two to four 


WEEKLY at a time, at brief intervals. 


period of publication only, and in order to 
CLUB ONLY introduce the work, THE HARPER’s WEEKLY LIMITED select, and the volumes already is- 





How to Order the Library 


On receipt of $3, which includes 
enrolled for whichever edition you 


sued will be sent you at once—the 
others to follow at brief intervals. 


at which the work is supplied to 
members, the cost of delivery must 


1 7 
P RICES Weekly BG Recher eo tiem $ 


In order to secure the 
benefit of this great 
veduction it is only 
necessary to join the 
Harper's Weekly Club. 
Membership fee, $2.00, 
which includes 6 mos.’ 
subscription to Har- 
per's Weekly. 





be paid by the purchaser. Since 
the initial payment is only $3 in 
any case, sure to state which 
edition you desire. We especially 
recommend the Half Morocco 
style, which is rich, handsome, 
and will last a lifetime—important 
considerations in awork for perma- 
nent possession and study. Bal- 
ance on set arranged in monthly 
payments so small that subscribers 
will hardly feel the outlay. 








Full particulars regarding other distinctive and useful features not detailed here, such as the system of general 
indexes and cross-references, the Biographical Dictionary of Authors, the Synopses of the Plots and Descriptions of char- 
acters of all important Novels,Dramas, and other works, together with sample pages and specimen engravings from the 
work, will be furnished on application. Address 


EARPER’S WHEBDEBIBY oL1v0B 


Headquarters, 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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COPELAND AND DAY 





HE LISTENER IN THE TOWN and 
THE LISTENER IN THE COUNTRY 
by JOSEPH EDGAR CHAMBERLIN. 
Being selections from the “ Listener ” 
column of the Boston Evening Transcript. 
In two volumes cloth, octavo 75 cents each. 


“None of these charming, witty, bright-glancing 
sketches of Mr. Chamberlin’s could have been lost 
without import. the rare literature of the 
essay. . . . Ofthe Listener it may be said that 
no individual in his field has surpassed him in fresh- 
ness and in high average of literary value.” Time and 


the Hours, 


ORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA 

by BLISS CARMAN and RICHARD 
HOVEY with new designs by T. B. 
METEYARD Paper boards $1.00. 

Companion volume to “Songs from Vag- 
abondia’”’ now in its third edition. 

Hail to poets! Good poets, real poets, with a swi 
of wine and a lilt of rhyme and sound hearts beneat 
their undulating ribs. ho would have thought that 
good fellowship and the free air of heaven could fan 
such fances as these into a right merry woodland 
blaze in times when satyrs and hamadryads lie hid 
under the dead _willows waiting till great Pan shall 
come again? New York Times. 


ENHALLOW TALES by EDITH 
ROBINSON with cover design by C. B. 
MURPHY. cloth octavo $1.25. 

The title of Miss Robinson’s book is taken 
from the opening story which it will be 
remembered created no little attention some 
time ago when it appeared in The Century. 


ee 


ONGS OF EXILE by HERBERT 
BATES. OATEN STOP SERIES 


NO. V. Paper Boards octavo 75 cents. 
Copeland and Day are doing a genuine service by 
giving us the Oaten Stop Series, where ‘‘ the general 
choir of poets,”” as Stedman calls them, may sing to 
whomsoever will give heed. Springfield Republican. 


ee 


ATINS: A BOOK OF POEMS by 
FRANCIS SHERMAN with cover 
design by F. R. ANDERSON cloth octavo 


$1.00. 
eee 


Oo. II YELLOW HAIR LIBRARY IN 
CHILDHOODS COUNTRY by LOU- 
ISE CHANDLER MOULTON with cover 
design and ten full page illustrations by 
ETHEL REED Large square octavo $2.00. 
To touch the heart of childhood with verse 
is an achievement that not many authors 
compass, and Mrs. Moulton is one of the 
few who are successful. 





INDER-PATH TALES by WILLIAM 
LINDSEY with cover design by JOHN 
SLOAN cloth octavo $1.00. 
“They will be found more than merely enjoyable to 
every one, man or woman, youth or maiden who has 
watched an out door race or athletic contest of an 


kind with the slightest feeling akin to enthusiasm.” 
Boston Times. 


‘The author has managed to give his work such an 
air of reality that he seems to be narrating actual 
events. Although the stories treat solely of cinder- 
path themes, wrestling, running, leaping, jumping, 
throwing, and all such thin they are so imbued 
with the knowledge and the feeling of life in its great- 
est and widest sense that they must appeal to a lar; 
audience than the nature of the subject would indi- 
cate.” The Bookman. 


ep 


A* OUTLAND JOURNEY: A SATIRE 
by WALTER LEON SAWYER with 
fifty illustrations by R. F. BUNNER 
ornamental cloth cover octavo $1.00. 


Under the “‘ reversible Stevenson title” as it has been 
termed, Mr. Sawyer tells an ingenious and amusin 
story by as,” of satirizing some “ institutions’’ an 
many falls. That the tone of the work is uniformly 
genial does not lesson the force ofthe censure. The 
usual suggestions of the text have all been headed ~ 
Mr. Bi inted sketches supplement bot 


ee 


EG McINTYRE’S' RAFFLE and 
other stories by ALVAN F. SAN- 
BORN cloth octavo $1.00. 


Although Mr. Sanborn has here followed 
the same transcript from life, which charac- 
terised his “‘“Moody’s Lodging House and 
Other Tenement Sketches,” he has added to 
them the element of fiction which will fasci- 
nate even a wider audience than the absolute 
realism of the earlier book could appeal to. 


em 


OLD STORIES OF "49 by A 
CALIFORNIAN with cover design 
by ETHEL B. APPEL cloth octavo 


$1.00. 
ip 


BOY’S BOOK OF RHYME by 
LINTON SCOLLARD with cover 
design by EMMA KAAN octavo $1.00. 


em 


ONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE 

by ELIZABETH BARRET BROWN- 
ING. NO. III ENGLISH LOVE SON- 
NET SERIES. With new designs by B. G. 
GOODHUE printed on English Hand Made 
Paper square octavo $2.00. 
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We are subscription agents. 


In the world. 


prices. 


SCRIBNER’S AND... | One year, t 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE § forceces 
} SCRIBNER’S AND.... year, to 

CENTURY MAGAZINE . § foresss2 
SCRIBNER’S AND.... "| one Es me 
ART INTERCHANGE . 


foraeeaen 
SCRIBNER’S AND MUNSEY’S, or ! 
COSMOPOLITAN or McCLURE’S 
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Save Money 


We have the largest 


All correspondence will have prompt attention. 
make a specialty of library and university orders. 


*5.80 
*6.25 
*5.90 
"3.55 


Mention Scribner’s Magazine. 


BEANE SEAR ve EA CLOROLOROROLO 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


Before you subscribe for your list of 
publications for the coming year, let us quote you 
It will cost you nothing to get these prices. 


We 








Othercombinations 
at like low rates. »* 


* We can save you 
time, trouble and 
money. * % » % 


References: Dun or 
Bradstreet, or any 
periodical, st 


Catalogue of 2,500 
Periodicals free. 








Scribner’s, with all three—Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan and McClure’s—for $5.30; 
or Scribner’s with either two, for $4.45. 


e W.H. MOORE’S CLUB AGENCY, Brockport, N. Y. 
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R. H. Russell & Son’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
PICTURES OF PEOPLE. By Cuartes Dana Gisson. 


White vellum and Imperial Japan. Large folio, ae arg 
5.00. 
Edition-de-Luxe of ee, a van ag by Mr. 
GIBSON. Price, $10.00. 
IN VANITY FAIR. esate by ‘A. B. WENZELL. Large 
folio, 12 x 18 inches, on heavy coated paper. Price, $ 5.00. 
OXFORD CHARACTERS. Lithographs on stone by 
Wi. ROTHENSTEIN. 50 signed oe: only for America. 
Large folio, 12x 18 inches. Price, $15.00. 
POSTERS IN MINIATURE. tin er and Introduction 
by EDWARD PENFIELD. Yellow buckram cover, stamped in 
colors. 12mo, 260 pages. s Price, $ 1.50. 
THE MANTEL-PIECE MINSTRELS. By Joun 
KENDRICK BANGS. eee ” i BERKELEY SMITH. 
I!luminated cover. Price, $ .75. 
THE DELFT CAT. By seein Howarp RUvSSELL. 
Illustrated by F. BERKELEY SmiTH. Cover in Delft colors. 
Price, $ .75. 
KEMBLE’S COONS. Drawings by E. W. KEMBLE. 
Large 4to, 9% x 12 inches. — er - a and Japan 
vellum. Price, $ 2.00. 
FABLES FOR THE TIMES. By ‘H. W. PuHILLIPs. 
Illustrated by T. S. SULLIVANT. 948 x12 illuminated 


cover. ° rice, $ 1.25. 
POSTER CALENDAR FOR 1897. Designed by 
EDWARD PENFIELD. Five designs, 10 x 14 inches, printed 
in colors. = 
Imperial Japan edition, numbered and signed wi Mr. PEN- 
FIELD. Pe rice, $ 2.00. 





The above publications are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of price 
by the publishers. 


R. H. RUSSELL & SON, New York 


Best and Largest Practical Art Magazine 


~~) The Art 


Amateur 


(Established 1579) 








$4.00 a year. Single copy, 35 cents. 
Color Plates and Easy Working 
Designs every month. Artists’ Bi- 
ographies, Art News, and Simple 
Lessons in Oil, Water-color, Pas- 
tel, Tapestry, and China Painting, 
Designing, iustrating, Carving, 
Pyrography, Embroidery, ete. 








‘o all who send $4.00 (regular subscription price 
be Tae ArT AMATEUR) and mention thi is (ScriB- 
NER'S) advertisement, weoffer BEstpEsall theColor 


perenne 
Plates included in the year’s subscription, your 


Offers any ove Free Presentation Portfolios 
of 12 Exquisite Color Plates. 

Each portfolio one i $3.00 to $4.00 worth of Studies and 
Pictures from costly Original Paintings by eminent artists. Thus: 
Portfolio A: 12 Flower Pieces by Paul de Longpré, Maude Stumm, ete. 
B: 12 Landscapes and Marines by Bruce Crane, E. Moran, etc. C: 
12 Figure Subjects by J. G. Pai Albert Lynch, ete. D: 12 Genre 
and Still Life by F.C. Jon F.V Redmond, ete. E: 12 Animal 
Subjects, chiefly ty Helena Mseatre. F: 12 Pictures Selected Especi- 
ally for framing. G: 20 China Painting Designs in Gold and Colors. 
(Ask for Special China Painting Circular 

Instead of one of these Portfolios of Color Plates you may have 

eo 

3 Months’ Subscription Free, ,,o<ion'is 
That is, if you send $4.00 you will receive for it 15 Months’ Sub- 
scription to Tuk ART AMATEUR, instead of 12 months. 





wal wo send you The Art Amateur for THR 
S, with Color Plates and other Supple- 
a x with the valuable little Manual 
**Hints to ‘Berinners in hairy tf = Eve — my jege 
of sending ONLY $3.00 mo an: of the Port- 
folios mentioned above an the “additio ‘NINE MONTHS’ 
subseription for 1897, 


5400 TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. For one a 











Specimen Number (with all Supplements), 25 cents, if SCRIB- 
NER'S is mentioned. Illustrated Catalogue of 300 Color Studies Free. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE (ONGREGATIONALIST 


A religious newspaper for the family; a mirror of Congre 
tional church life and of the religious progress of the wor d; 
an interpreter of current history; a helper i in every depart- 
ment of Christian life and organization ; a friend of every 
one in the home. Its chief features: 

N EWs- churches, schools, colleges, missions, throughout the world ; 

of Sunday school, Christian Endeavor, and other great religious, 
educational, an 

LETTERS-fom staff correspondents in the chief centers of the 

United States, England, and foreign lands, attractively 
seer! the most important events as related to the progress of the king- 

dom of G 

EDITORIA LS and brief comments explaining and_ illustrating 

the spiritual and ethical meaning of religious, polit- 


ical, “pie oa literary, and social events and movements throughout the 
woric 


f all rtant books, full inf tion of 
REVIEWS paleae y= reveal new books, giving information 


TH E HOM E-its life pictured, its problems discussed, its members 

instructed and entertained. The Conversation Corner, 
Mothers in Council, Sunday School Lessons, Prayer Meeting Suggestions, 
Closet and Altar—a guide to the noblest Christian family lif life. 


STORI BS ;4., stning, uplifting ; by the best American and Eng- 


ARTICLES-=" gestive, practical,stimulating; by thinkers, workers, 


leaders in church, State, school, business. Frequent 





illustrations. 

SKETCH EES-~°f persons and places, with portraits and pictures; 
wing dees studies, descriptions; letters of travel, ac- 

counts of home and society, the best results of historic knowledge, of ac- 

quaintance with public characters, of appreciation of natural scenery, of 

familiarity with literature, of aspiration for holiness. 

A subscription to THE CONGREGATIONALIST ts an investment for 

mind, heart, home, church, country. 





| year, $3,00; 2 years, $5.00; 5 years, $10.00. 
Club of FIVE, one at least being new, $10.00, 
On trial, 3 months, 25 cents ; 6 months, $1.00, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
J Somerset Street, - - - 





Boston. 
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The Charchavan 


OW in its fifty-third year, continues 

to occupy its preseminent position 

as the leading and representative weekly 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


During 1897 it will number among 
its contributors Canons Gore and Scott 
Holland, of England, and the most 
distinguished writers among the bishops 
and clergy of this country. Serials by 
Sir Walter Besant, Rev. Sabine Bar- 
ing-Gould, Miss Coleridge, Barbara 
Yechton, and others. 


Each number is elaborately enriched 
by handsome and appropriate _ illus- 
trations. 


Subscription price, $3.50 per year. To the Clergy, $3.00. 
Trial Subscription, five weeks, 25 cents. 


M. H. MALLORY & CO., Publishers 
: 47 Lafayette Place 
New York 
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CAWDOR 


New Holiday Books. 


s s e 
Rustic Life in France. Translated from the French of ANDR& THEURIET, by Mrs. 
HELEN B. Doe. Illustrations by Lfon LHERMITTE. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $2.50. 
One of the most beautiful books ever produced in the United States, and will appeal to all lovers of the 
truly artistic, whether in literature or bookmaking. 


Saul. By Robert Browninc. Holiday Edition, with 20 illustrations by FRANK O. SMALL. 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. s 


It is a masterpiece of verse, and the illustrations add greatly to the enjoyment of its exquisite beauty. The 
volume is exquisitely printed and richly bound, and makes an admirable gift-book for the lovers of Browning. 


Famous American Actors of To-day. Edited by F. E. McKay and Cartes 


E. L. WinGaTe. Illustrated with 4o portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

Relates the story of upwards of forty of the brightest stars that have shone in our theatrical galaxy. The 
authors of the various sketches are well-known writers who have had exceptionally close acquaintance with 
those whom they portray: thus, the novelist Edward King takes Joseph Jefferson; Mr. Wingate takes 
Modjeska; Professor Baker of Harvard takes Mrs. Vincent; A. M. Palmer, the famous manager, takes 
Charles R. Thorne, Jr. ; and William T. Adams takes Sol Smith Russell. The combination of authors and 
subjects makes a strong theatrical company. 


b 
Shakespeare’s Heroes on the Stage. yc. £. L.Wineare, author of “ Shakes- 
peare’s Heroines on the Stage,” with numerous portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Like its predecessor, abounds with piquant anecdotes and reproductions of rare engravings. 


An Iceland Fisherman. By Pierre Lori. Translated by Mrs. HELEN B. DOLE. 
Daintily illustrated and bound. 16mo, cloth, gilt top (Faience Edition), $1.00. 


Is now universally recognized as a classic of modern literature. 
*. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 





Fadette. By GrorGE SAND. inet 
Translated by Mrs. J. M. | ’ yam. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
Lancaster. Daintily illus- $= "THIS advertisement = top (Faience Edition), $1.00. 
trated and bound, 16mo, | includes only a { The present edition contains an 
cloth, gilt top (Faience Edi- partial list of our new excellent sketch of the translator’s 
. life; it reproduces the text of the 


tion), $1.00. : me impertant pubtl- edition of 1850, the original of 
This story is still considered cations. Send for our which is now worth its weight in 
George Sand’s masterpiece. Its Illustrated Catalogue gold, and also the fifth and last 


simplicity and beauty of style, its d edition, published posthumously, 
purity and depth of feeling, its = Announcement but with the author’s final correc- 











> 
3 

poetic grace of description, its per- ; List. ’ tions. There is also appended as 

fection of plot, have kept its popu- fe be _— es a special feature the same scholar’s 

larity undiminished for more than vee wwe ve . version of Jami’s ‘‘ Salam4n and 

half a century. S41.” 


Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales. New edition from new plates, with intro- 
duction by Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS. With 15 photogravure illustrations by FRANK 
T. MERRILL, and vignette title-pages. 5 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, per set, $7.50. 5 vols., 


half calf, gilt top, per set, $15.00. 

The present edition has been prepared with the greatest attention to details. The paper and typography 
are of the best. Mr. Merrill has taken great pride in making the illustrations faithful to tradition and 
worthy of the text. It is indeed the best issue of these immortal works which has ever been put on the 


market. 


Robert Browning’s Poems. His own selections, with additions from his latest 
works. Reprinted from-the revised text of 1889. Edited with biographical and critical 
notes and introductions by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE. Illustrated with 
portraits and photographs. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00. White back, gilt top, $3.00. Half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


The text has been scrupulously compared with the author’s own revised readings of 1889, and may be re- 
lied upon as the best, in fact the only, edition of the Selections in which the numerous changes made by the 
poet have been embodied. 


Don Quixote. By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. Translated with notes and introduction by 
Joun Ormssy. With portrait and 33 illustrations by LALAuzE. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. With back, gilt top, $3.00. Half calf, gilt 


top, $6.00. 
Mr. Ormsby’s translation stands as the most satisfactory version so far in the market. No better edition 


can be found than this. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


f 46 East 14th Street, New York 
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I A Most Sensible Gift _ 
a Uj RR For Your Family or Friends 
H LIMITED TO DECEMBER 31. 


For Use in Your Home or Office, or to Assist the Children in their Studies, no 
other Reference Book in the World Compares with the New 


The cut on the left AMERICAN Yours for 


| 
shows sample vol- Cents | 
| 


umes of the handsome 

Pampers CLOTH STYLE 
LieimEstemeer) § which shall be yours 
Sore Neer for 7; monthly pay- ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


fe, fe ments of $1.00 each, or Edition of November 1, 1896.The finished 
$5.00 Gash With Order. | Schoiars, educates’ conten ana eet 


A SUPERB REFERENCE LIBRARY 
covering theentire range of human knowledge, 
invention and discovery up to the present day, 
including the Arts, Sciences, History, Bi- 
ography, Philosophy,Astronomy, Mete- 
orology, Geography, Navigation, Ge- 
ology, Exploration, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Finance, Zoology, 
Ethnology, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Electricity, Law Medicine, Theology, 
Statistics, etc., etc. 











Vorume |. Voiumelt: 





The cut on the right 


the clean eee JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


NeyccopeDiAlEN 
The new American Standard Encyclo- 


. edia is brought right down tothe date of its 
_ Half-Russia Style iis 


issue, and contains hundreds of articles on sub- 
which shall be yours for 


jects on which all the older reference works are 
necessarily silent. It is also asuperior Pro- 
9 monthly payments of 
$1.00 each or 


V; | nouncing Dictionary, giving all words in 
OLUME! general use, carefully defined Its contents 
embody a Biographical Dictionary, a Gazetteer 
of the World, a Glossary of Technical Terms, 
late Census Reports, an Atlas of the whole 
. bg -_ a ag = a play — 
- cal, up- ate information—scientific, histori- 
$7.00 Cash with Order. ee cal, military, social and civil—all arran and 
= classified in convenient form for ready reference, 
U N T 4 a Secures immediate possession of this 
superb a Balance —— $1.00 
= vos months—about 3 cents a 

Dec.3 |! day. Total Only $7.00. 

IT IS THE VERY LATEST OF ALL REFERENCE WORKS. These are some of the live topics that aretreated 
with 1896 accuracy and freshness, viz: Argon, X-rays, Atlanta Exposition, Li Hung. Chang, Nansen’s and Peary’s 
Arctic Explorations, Horseless Carriage, Color Photography, Air Ships, e Silver, Electrical Science, 
Acetylene, Prof. Roentgen, Skiagraphy, etc. On these and a thousand other important topics of to-day the older books 
say nothing or are years behind the age. This great new work is an absolute ty to all who want to keep abreast 

he ti 5 
aie cy ‘IS MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT with beautiful colored maps of every country on 


the globe, superb charts bearing upon anatomy, mineralogy, entomology, zoology, fossils, electrical science, ordnance, etc., be- 
sides the countless wood-cut engravings that graphically illustrate the thousands of subjects. 


OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER FOR INTRODUCTION 


As a means of quickly introducing and popularizing this peerless home reference library, we have decided to distribute a 
few advance sets in each community, regardless of cost and purely as an advertising project. We know that every set so 
placed will prove an advertisement of the greatest power, and lead to hundreds of sales at paying prices. Comparison with 
any and all other reference works will quickly demonstrate the immeasurable superiority of our grand new work. This distri- 
bution will occur during December only. On January 1 prices will be advanced to regular rates—$19.00 to $31.00 a set. 
We reserve the right to withdraw this offer at any time without notice, in which case money will be returned without cost tosender, 


Send $1.00 to American Newspaper Syndicate (address below) and the 

od oO Ww r oO O ee DE entire set will be forwarded. Subsequent payments to be made as 

8 follows: On cloth style, $1.00 a month for 6 months; on Half- 

Russia style, $1.00 a month for$ months. When ordering be sure to state style of binding wanted, (we recommend the Half- 

Russia) with full shipping directions, Alltransportation charges to be paid by purchaser. Books guaranteed as repre- 

sented or first payment refunded ifset is returned within ten days. We refer to any newspaper or bank in Philadelphia. 

SPECIAL To CASH BUYERS: If cash in full be sent with order, prices will be $5.00 for cloth style, 7.00 for 
Half-Russia, until December 24 only. Book of Specimen Pages mailed free upon request. 


C A U T i oO N ¥ Weare the sole ublishers of the new American Standard Encyclopedia, and can assume 
® no responsibility for any orders except those sent directly tous. Beware of inferior imitations 
brazenly advertised at higher prices. See that our imprint, as below, is on the title page of each volume. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 8th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Hew Gift Books. 


Rew Fiction. 











Prosper Mérimee’s Masterpiece. Carmen. 


Translated by EpmMuND H. GARRETT. With a Memoir 
by Louise IMOGEN GuINEY. Illustrated with five etched 
plates and seven etched vignettes from drawings by 
EpmunpD H. GARRETT, and a photogravure frontispiece of 


Calvé as Carmen. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


In the same size and general style, each, $2.00. 
Three Heroines of New England Romance. 
The Colonial Cavalier. By Maup WILDER GoopwWIN. 
Elizabethan Songs. I\lustrated by E. H. GARRETT. 


Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo. 


A new Holiday Edition of this famous art work. Trans- 
lated from the German by FANNY ELizABETH BUNNETT. 
New edition, with additions. Illustrated with a steel 
portrait of Michael Angelo and forty photogravure plates 
from famous paintings and sculptures. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Cloth, extra, gilt top, $6.00. 


Nuttall’s Hand-book of Birds. 


New edition, with important additions, and a series of 
more than one hundred colored illustrations. 

A Popular Hand-book of the Ornithology of Eastern 
North America. By THomMAS NuTTALL. Second revised 
and annotated edition, by MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, with 
additions. Illustrated with one hundred and seventy-two 
beautifully engraved figures and a series of twenty exquis- 
itely colored plates, containing one hundred and ten full- 
length figures of the most important land and water birds. 
2vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, $7.50 met. 


In a North Country Village. 


By M. E. Frances (Mrs. Frances Blundell), author of 
“A Daughter of the Soil,’ “Whither,” etc. With a 
colored frontispiece and nearly fifty illustrations in the 
text by FRANK FELLOES. Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


Victorian Songs. , 

A companion work to Mr. Garrett’s beautiful volume ot 
*‘ Elizabethan Songs.” 

Victorian Songs. Lyrics of the Affections and Nature, 
collected and illustrated by EpmMuND H. GARRETT. With 
introduction by EpMuND GossE. 8vo. Printed on hand- 
made paper, especially manufactured for the volume, and 
illustrated with twenty photogravure plates from the 
original paintings, etched portrait of Queen Victoria, four 
etched vignettes, and fifty head and tail pieces. Bound in 
white cloth, gilt top, with choice cover design, $6.00. 


Charles Lever’s Novels of Adventure. 


Comprising ‘‘ Maurice Tiernay,” “Sir Jasper Carew,” 
“Con Cregan,’’ and “ Roland Cashel.’’ With twenty 
etched plates by PH1z and VAN MuyDEN and numerous 
smaller illustrations. 6 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$15.00. 


A New Series of Dumas Romances. 
Comprising “ Ascanio,” ‘The War of Women,” 
“Black,” and “ Tales of the Caucasus.’? With frontis- 
pieces. 6 vols. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $9.00; plain 
cloth, $7.50. 
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The End of the Beginning. 


A New England Romance. 16mo. 


“Quo Vadis.” A New Historical Romance 
Ad =i Author of “With Fire and 
word.” 


‘*Quo Vadis.” A Narrative of Rome in the Time of 
Nero. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, author of “ With Fire 
and Sword,” “‘ The Deluge,” ** Pan Michael,” etc. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

A remarkable romance likely to take a place as the 
of this famous author’s works. The period is 

By the Same Author. 

With Fire and Sword. 1 vol. $2.00. 

The Deluge. 2 vols. $3.00. 

Pan Michael. 1 vol. $2.00. 

Without Dogma. 1 vol. $1.50. 

Children of the Soil. 1 vol. $2.00. 


Mrs. Goodwin’s Romances of Colonial 
Virginia. 

WHITE Aprons. A Romance of Bacon’s Rebellion, 
Virginia, 1676. By Maup WILDER GoopwiIn, author of 
“The Colonial Cavalier,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, extra, gilt 
top, $1.25. (Zhird edition now ready.) 

THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED. Being an account of certain 
passages in the Life of Humphrey Huntoon, Esq., some- 
.tyme an Officer in the Colony of Virginia. By Mavp 

“WILDER Goopwin. 16mo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Choice Works of George Sand. 
Il. Fadette. 
II. The Master Mosaic Workers. 
Ill. Francois the Waif. (/ust Ready.) 
IV. The Devil’s Pool. (/ust Ready.) 
With etched frontispieces. 16mo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, 
each, $1.25. 


The Novels of Captain Marryat. 


A new edition of Captain Marryat’s famous Sea Novels, 
with sixty-six etched plates. Edited by REGINALD 
BRINLEY JOHNSON. 22 vols. 12mo. Buckram, gilt top, 
$1.50 per vol. 


Other New Books. 
Salamon’s Memoirs during the Revolution. 


MGR. DE SALAMON. UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF THE 
INTERNUNCIO AT PARIS DURING THE REVOLUTION, 1790- 
1801. With Preface, Introduction, Notes, and Documents 
by the Abbé Bridier, of the Clergy of Paris. Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


A narrative of some of the most remarkable events in the 
French Revolution, from the pen of an eye-witness. 


The Boston Cooking School Cook-Book. 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER, Principal of the Boston 
Cooking School. With twenty-five illustrations in half- 
tone. r12mo. Cloth, $2.00, 


Iron-Clads in Action. 
A sketch of Naval Warfare, 1855 to 1895. With some 
account of the development of the Battleship in England. 
By H. W. WItson. With introduction by Captain A. T. 
MAHAN. With thirty maps and plans, and forty-six full-page 
plates. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth, $8.00. 


Buckram, $1.25. 











LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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1 vol., cloth, 8vo, $3. 
cloth, 8vo, $5.00. 


8vo, $2.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
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A. S. BARNES & CO., PUBLISHERs, 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON’S MODERN NEW YORK. 


The Externals of Modern New York. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 1 vol., cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


Supplementary to the ‘‘ History of the City of New York,” by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. Complete in itself. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and covering the period from 1880 to 1896. Most interesting and attractive. 


NEW EDITION: 


MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 


The History of the City of New York. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 3 vols., 8vo,cloth,$15.00. 


A new, handy edition, in three volumes, including Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘‘ Modern New York,”’ bringing the 
work down to date. Every library, public or private, would do well to possess this standard work. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Crowns: The Crown of Gold, The Crown of Thorns, The Crown of Life, and The Crown 
of Glory. With 22 fine cartoon illustrationsby Blanche McManus. 1 vol.,small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 
Legends of the Rhine. By H. A. Guerber. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 4o full-page illustrations, $2.00. 
SOME STANDARD HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
Barnes’ Popular History of the United States. Illus. 
Carrington’s Battles of the Revolution. Illus. 1 vol., 


5 
Alison’s History of Europe, Abridged. 1 vol., cloth, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
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Fay’s Three Germanys. 2 vols., cloth, 8vo, $7.00. 

Mann’s Ancient and Medizval Republics. 1 vol., 
cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 

Antebellum Constitutions. State and Federal. $2.50. 

De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. 1 vol., $2.50. 

Goodyear’s History of Art. New edition. 2 vols., $3.50. 
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- 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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iSTORY 
FOR READY 
REFERENCE 


History for Ready Reference 


and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES. 

By J. N. LARNED, £.2-Pres. Am. Library Ass'n. 
("Giving History on All Topics in the Exact Words 
of the Historians Themselves. 

This work is a New Departure in Book Making, as it fills 
a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 

It gives History in the very language of its best 
interpreters, and within easy reach of the reader. 
_ Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Reference 
is new and complete, and shows History in its relations as 
does no other work. 

It also presents History in its Literature, hence in its 
most attractive form, and with its sources clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes make it 
equivalent, practically, to a library of very many volumes, or, 
as Bishop Vincent says, ‘‘ puts the history of the 
world on a single shelf.’’ 
__ It will answer more questions in History, more author- 
itatively, with greater excellence of literary expression, 
and with a greater economy of time, than any other work 
in the world. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy pay- 
ments. Send for circular, giving full information. 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 
Translated by ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Press Opinions: 

“The writer of the greatest promise to-day in Italy, and perhaps one of the 
most unique figures in contemporary literature, 1s Gabriele D’ Annunzio, the 
poet-novelist. 

““* A pagan of the time of Nero’ is the comparison which M. de Vogue, the 
most lenient of critics, has found for him, and it is well applied; nowhere 
since the time of the Czsars can one find the same daring crudeness side by 
side with the purest gems of poetic thought. . . .'’—Zhe Bookman. 


TALES FROM A MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
CASKET. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Translated by HENRI PENE Du Boils. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


A charming collection of short stories and sketches by one of the first of 
contemporary French authors. 


ANDRIA. 
By PERCY WHITE, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” ‘‘Corruption,’’ etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


DAYBREAK : 


A Romance of an Old World. 
By JAMES COWAN. 
With illustrations by WALTER C. GREENOUGH. 12mo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, $1.50. 

‘It isthe most remarkable book which has appeared from this part of the 
country since Edward Bellamy’s famous ‘ Looking Backward,’ and like that 
work it is a picture of a Utopia; but the perfected state of society which Mr. 

resents is not that of a Boston of the year 2000, but that of an im- 
ars of the present day, an older and vastly more advanced world. 
. -.. Mr. Cowan has attained a measure of success which is distinctly 
creditable.”—Spring field Republican. 


GEORGE H. RICHMOND & CO., Publishers, 


12 East 15th St., New York. 
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SUPERB SETS OF SOME POPULAR 
AUTHORS HAVE JUST BEEN COM- 
PLETED BY CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS, AND MAKE PRESENTS OF 
LASTING VALUE &&&&ssssss 


if 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


Thistle Edition, 21 vols. $42.00. 


J. M. Barrie 


Thistle Edition. 8 vols. 16.00. 


Eugene Field 


Sabine Edition. 10 vols. $15.00. 


if 


From the Critic, January 18, 1896. 

The Messrs. Scribner are making a new departure in the subscription-book business. They 
are not only publishing books that have a permanent literary value, but are publishing them in 
as dainty and beautiful a form as one usually looks for only in books that are brought out in 
limited editions. We have before this had occasion to speak of the delightful Thistle Edition 
of Stevenson’s complete works. It would be difficult to find a finer piece of book-making, and 
we marvel at its cheapness. We are not surprised that Mrs. Stevenson should write to the Messrs. 
Scribner in terms of high praise of this book. ‘‘I wish,” she writes, ‘‘ to convey my appreciation 
of the artistic merits and exquisite workmanship of the Thistle Edition of Mr. Stevenson’s works. 
-I wonder if you know that my husband always wore, pinned to his breast, a small silver thistle, 
the badge of a Scots society, to which he belonged in Honolulu? Certainly, the title of the 
edition is a very happy one.” 


Sold only by Subscription, but upon small payments 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
Announcement of New © 
Books for the Holidays. 








VASARIS LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. 


This new edition of Vasari’s classic work comprises seventy of the 

most eminent painters, sculptors, and architects, and is edited and anno- 

tated in the light of the most recent discoveries, by E. H. and E. W. 

Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. The work has long called for systematic 

editing in English. Documents of all kinds have been discovered, new 

canvases and frescoes found, and old ones brought to light. The present 

editors have for two years been engaged in preparing what must long 

remain the definitive English edition of this great work. Mr. Blashfield’s eminence as a 

painter and critic, and the familiarity of himself and his collaborators with the Renaissance 

period, are guarantees of completeness and scholarly accuracy. The edition, limited to 500 

numbered sets, is richly illustrated with 48 handsome photogravure reproductions of master- 
pieces of Italian painting and sculpture. (4 vols., large 8vo, $15.00 ev.) 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


This handsome volume contains Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s famous 
stories of Southern life—‘‘ Marse Chan,” ‘‘ Meh Lady,” ** Polly,” ‘* Une’ 
Edinburg,” ‘‘ Ole Stracted,” and ‘‘ No Haid Pawn ”—with 24 beautiful 
full-page illustrations by A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, W. T. Smedley, 
C. S. Reinhart, A. Castaigne,and B. W. Clinedinst. The illustrations 
are as notable for the exquisitely sympathetic manner in which they 
reflect the spirit of the text, as for their charming artistic qualities. The 
book is richly made and in its combination of handsome illustrations, 
fine paper, and dainty binding forms an ideal holiday gift. (12mo, $2.50.) 


|| THE HISTORY OF THE LAST QUARTER-CENTURY 
| IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A unique historical work, covering the period 1870-1895, and written 
by E. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University. Never before 
have the many history-making events of this period been 

gathered together in a historical narrative by a competent 

hand. The illustrations, 350 in number, prepared at a 

great expense, are remarkable for their combination of 

artistic charm with absolute historical accuracy. Since 

its publication in ScCRIBNER’s MAGAZINE the History has 

been thoroughly revised and increased in size, almost one- 

half, with 100 additional illustrations. (2 vols., 8vo, $6.00.) 








FF 


CYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE in Italy, Greece, and the 

Levant. Edited by W. P. P. Longfellow. An elaborate and ex- 

haustive work, the fruit of years’ preparation. It contains 12 full-page 

plates and over 250 text illustrations, also a glossary and a bibli- 

ography. The New York Tribune says: “ It will fill at once, and permanently, an important place. Its magnifi- 

cently printed pages offer a judicious mingling of lay and professional qualities.” (Limited to 500 numbered 
copies, of which only a few remain unsold. 4to, $15.00 met. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Books for the Holidays. 





MY VILLAGE. By E. Boyd Smith. 


A vivid, thorough, and sympathetic picture of the life of the 
French peasant. Mr. Smith spent many years in the village he 
calls Valombre, and lived there the life of the peasants themselves. 
He describes most charmingly with pen and pencil the many pictur- 
esque types of character that abound, the fétes, occupations and 
diversions, and daily incidents, the varied round of comedy and 
tragedy that make up the peasant’s calendar, enlivening his 
sketches with touches of quaint humor. An interesting feature of the 
book is the illustrations, of which there are nearly 150 reproduced 
by an original process from drawings by the author. (12mo, $2.00.) 








va Si ESBOYD. SMITH 
RATIONS ov nc AUTHOR THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MARSAC, 


¥ ham SCRBNERS » NS, A New York Herald prize story by Molly Elliot Seawell. Marsac 
: is a real discovery of Miss Seawell’s. His character is but hinted 
at in the epithet ‘‘sprightly,” and the way in which the wit and 
good nature of this Bohemian of the Latin Quarter triumph over 
adverse circumstances and land him and his friend Fontaine in 
affluence and bliss is set forth in a remarkably brisk narrative that 
recalls Murger. The illustrations, by Gustave Verbeek, are num- 
erous and as cleverly conceived and executed as the story. (12mo, 


$1.25.) 











THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. 


Mr. Robert Howard Russell here presents the account of an 
interesting trip along the picturesque coast of Dalmatia and 
Montenegro, an unfamiliar field of travel, and continuing through 
Constantinople and the Eastern coast of Asia Minor to Cairo and 
the Nile. He brings to the study and portrayal of the scenes and 
types of these Eastern localities a fresh eye, a contagious enthusi- 
asm, anda graphic and picturesque style. The illustrations, 130 From “ The deat Romance 
in number, are for the most of Marsac.” 
part reproduced from photographs, and are a val- 
uable and entertaining accompaniment to the text. 
(12mo, $2.00.) 


ON THE TRAIL OF DON QUIXOTE. 


The volume is in a sense the outgrowth of a long 
friendship between the artist, Daniel Vierge, who 
was born and bred a Spaniard, and the author, Mr. A. 
F. Jaccaci, who is familiar from boy- 
~ hood and from recent travel with the 
From “ The Edge of the  Onent " province of La Mancha. Mr. Jaccaci _ 
is, moreover, himself an artist, and his descriptions have the color and 
vivacity that come from an eye trained to see what is picturesque - 
and unusual. The book is in no sense an attempt to follow Don 
Quixote’s wanderings in,detail, but its plan is to describe Don 
Quixote’s country as it is to-day, with incidental allusions to such 
scenes as are acknowledged and easily recognizable. The illustra- 
tions, of which there are 130, were three years in course of 
making, and are the best work of the famous artist. (12mo, $2.50.) 

















— 
From “ On the Trail of Don Quixote." 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Books for the Holidays. 





SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. By J. M. Barrie. 
(12mo, $1.50.) 

‘*There is every reason to think that ‘ Sentimental Tom- 
my,’ J. M. Barrie’s story, is going to have a wider interest 
than any he has written, with, perhaps, the one exception of 
‘The Little Minister.’ Personally we prefer the new story. 
The subtle mixture of humor and pathos is unusual, even 
with this master of those qualities.”— Zhe Critic. 








““The scope is broader, perhaps, even than ‘ The Little 
Minister,’ and there is the same flashing of humor and 
pathos, the quality which, as much as any other, has gained 
Mr. Barrie his great popularity.”— Zhe Chicago Record, 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her son, J. M. Barrie. 


An affectionate sketch of the life and character of a 
mother by her son,which is necessarily also a sketch of much 
Th goo ye of his own life and surroundings, as well as his work. (12mo, 


From “ Sentimental Tommy." with portrait, $1.25.) 
(Reduced.) 


MRS. CLIFFS YACHT. By Frank R. Stockton. 


‘‘The characteristics of style that have made Frank R. Stockton 
one of our most popular writers of fiction are exhibited at their best 
in this his latest novel. Mr. Stockton has the faculty of giving an air 
of reality to the most improbable tales, and his humor is delicate, 
refined, and irresistible. It is one of Mr. Stockton’s best works.” 
—Boston Advertiser. (Illustrated by A. Forestier. 12mo, $1.50.) 

Sixteenth Thousand: The Adventures of Captain Horn. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Mr. Stockton has touched the high-water mark of romantic fiction and has 
shown his power to grasp the immortal magic of Defoe and Stevenson.” 
—The London Speaker. 


A TRAGIC IDYL. By Paul Bourget. 


‘Tt tells the story of a struggle between love and friendship. 
Friendship appears to triumph fora time, but the fateful passion re- 
asserts itself and the idyl becomes a tragedy. Its cleverness and 
brilliancy of style are its greatest qualities. It gives, perhaps, more 
striking pictures of certain manifestations of European social life 
than any other book that has been published in a decade. It is sug- 
gestive of Daudet’s ‘Kings in Exile,’ with greater polish of style.” 
—New York Commercial Advertiser. (12mo0, $1.50.) 








Fifth Edition ; Outre-Mer. Impressions of America. By PauL BouRGET, 
I2mo, $1.75. 


A WINTER SWALLOW. By Edith M. Thomas. 


This new volume by Miss Thomas, whose poetry has a widely rec- 

ognized reputation for beauty of both thought and expression, con- 

tains besides a large number of lyrics and sonnets, two long and sustained poems, one which 

gives its title to the volume, and which tells in dramatic form the charming story of Cleom- 
brotus and Chelonis, and the other a Tuscan tale of great romantic beauty. (12mo, $1.50.) 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Books for the Holidays. 








NEW BOOKS BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


4 Many readers will remember the interesting sketches contrib- 
‘ uted to periodicals by Mr. Stevenson, narrating his experiences 
' and observations in the Marquesas, Paumotus, and the Gilbert 


Islands. A number of these have been collected into a volume 
entitled ‘‘ In the South Seas.” (With map, 12mo, $1.50.) Another 
new volume from Mr. Stevenson's pen is a collection of his delight- 
ful ‘‘ Fables,” issued for the first time in book form, in uniform 
style with the ‘‘ Vailima Letters.” (16mo, $1.00.) 


Weir of Hermiston. 12mo, $1.50. Mr. Stevenson wrote, “It will be 
my best work. I feel myself so sure in every word.” 


Just 


Issued ¢ Poems and Ballads. 12mo, $1.50. Including ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of 
* Verses,” ‘‘ Ballads,’’ ‘‘ Underwoods,”’ and over forty pieces of verse 
written since the issue of those volumes. 





SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. By Eugene Field. 


The delightful lyric quality in Eugene Field’s poems of 
Childhood has led to the preparation of a volume of his choicest 
songs, which have been set to music by the most popular: of 
American song writers, Reginald de Koven, and by other dis- 
tinguished composers. There are twenty of these lyrics, includ- 
ing those upon which Mr. Field’s fame mainly rests. (Small 
4to, $2.00 net.) 


NEW BOOKS BY EUGENE FIELD. 


The best of Mr. Field’s verses and tales remaining unpub- 








RECINALD DE KOVEN = lished in book form at the time of his death have been collected 
ene and issued in two new volumes, ‘‘Songs and Other Verse” 
CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS and ‘‘Second Book of Tales.” ‘In these verses are mingled 


NEW YORE ~ 1896 . : ’ 
the most delicate humor, the most touching pathos,” says the 


Boston Advertiser, and adds, concerning the ‘‘ Tales,” ‘‘ They 





are in Mr. Field’s most characteristic and inimitable style.” A new edition of ‘‘ The Holy 
Cross and Other Tules” is also now issued, containing five additional tales. (Each, 12mo, 
$1.25.) 


| NEW STORIES AND POEMS BY H. C. BUNNER. 


| ‘‘Mr. H. C. Bunner’s ‘ Love in Old Cloathes,’ with various other , 
of his popular stories,” says the Philadelphia 7e/egraph, ‘thas been re- roa A 
produced in a particularly handsome volume with illuminated covers, 
| gilt edges, and numerous fine illustrations by Smedley and Castaigne, 
and other leading artists. This will, no doubt, be a book of leading in- 
terest in the approaching holidays.” (12mo, $1.50.) 





} 
} In the Same Series. The Bachelor’s Christmas, and Other Stories. By ROBERT 
| Each, 12mo, $1.50 Grant. Comedies of Courtship. By ANTHONY Hope. 


It needs the complete ‘‘ Poems” of H. C. Bunner to show how 
wide was the range of his poetic power. The volume includes the 
verses in ‘‘ Airs from Arcady,” ‘* Rowen,” and his poems printed since 
their publication. ‘‘ It is with Frederick Locker-Lampson and Austin 
Dobson, and with Dr. Holmes that Bunner is to be classed,” wrote 
Professor Brander Matthews, and those who read this volume will 
confirm this judgment. (With portrait. 12mo, $1.75.) 
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PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY, 


‘* Eleven essays on political and economic themes by Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin. Mr. Godkin is always a virile and incisive writer, and even in 
dealing with abstruse themes his calm lucidity of expression and 
piquant satire are a constant source of literary pleasure. No student of 
American affairs can read this collection of essays without being stimu- 
lated, edified, and refreshed.”—Boston Beacon. (8vo, $2.00.) 


THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. 


‘* The basis of Mr. George Santayana’s book is that beauty depends 
upon the satisfaction of the perceiving sense, and, in consequence, his 
book is mainly psychological on its philosophic side. The theme, however, is treated with 
much originality and with admirable clearness, and its literary qualities are of the best. It 
is, indeed, in felicity of expression, fecundity of illustration and allusions, grace of style 
and acuteness of analysis, a substantial contribution to the literature of scientific dis- 
cussion.” —Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. (12mo, $1.50.) 


LITTLE RIVERS. 


This popular book of Dr. HENRY VAN DyKeE’s is now in its fifth edition. 
The Nation describes it as ‘‘A series of angling sketches on a more seri- 
ous background, worked into a combination so simple and charming, 
and so full of the spirit of pastoral and woodland scenes, as to make it 
sure to become a classic on its subject.” (Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00.) 
\ 1, *,*A few copies of the Japan Paper Edition still unsold, price, $10.00 net. 


JESUS CHRIST BEFORE HIS MINISTRY. 

yy M. EpMoND STaPFER, professor in the Protestant theological faculty of 
a7 Paris, and brother of M. Paul Stapfer, the eminent writer, considers in this 

volume the earlier portion of Christ’s life. Professor Stapfer’s stand-point 
is a wholly personal one, differing entirely from that of Strauss and Renan, and yet, unlike 
theologians, taking no account of the formally miraculous. It is a spiritual biography, 
based solely on the Gospel record, following reverently and sympathetically the interior de- 
velopments of the mind and heart of Jesus, and the gradual awakening of his Messianic 
consciousness. It will be followed by two other volumes, completing the life of Christ. 
(Translated from the French by Louise Seymour Houghton. 12mo, $1.25.) 


ANGLING AND HUNTING. 


These volumes are made up of articles from SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, treating of various 
kinds of fishing and hunting, and written by ROBERT GRANT, Dr. LeRoy, M. YALE, J. G. A. 
CREIGHTON, C. F. HoLtper, A. Foster H1GGINs, ALEXANDER CARGILL, ARCHIBALD ROGERS, 
W. S. RAINSFORD, GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, BIRGE HARRISON, FREDERIC IRLAND, and Lt. H. 
C. HALE. With many illustrations by Alfred Parsons, Kenyon Cox, A. B. Frost, Herbert 
Denman, C. D. Hudson, M. J. Burns, Dan C. Beard, and others. They are the first volumes 
in the ‘* Out-of-Door Library.” (Each, 8vo, $1.50.) 


CHURCHES AND CASTLES OF MEDIAEVAL FRANCE. 


Mr. WALTER CRANSTON LARNED presents in this book ‘‘a very graphic account of many 
of the buildings which have been declared to be Monuments Historiques. It makes a very 
handsome volume. It is richly illustrated with excellent photo-prints of famous buildings.” 
—Philadelphia Zelegraph. (Crown 8vo, $1.50.) 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Books for the Holidays. 





WITH OPEN FACE. By A. B. Bruce, D.D. 

Dr. A. B. Bruce in this volume has sketched the life, spirit, and teachings of Jesus as they 
are recorded in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. In Matthew Dr. Bruce finds the prophetic 
picture, in Mark the realistic picture, and in Luke the idealized picture of Christ. In other 
chapters Dr. Bruce treats of the synagogue ministry, the mission to the publicans, the 
escapes of Jesus, and other incidents in his life. The last chapter is in primer form, and 
the chief events of Jesus’ life are there put down in the form of questions and answers, 


adapted for children. (Crown 8vo, $1.50.) 


GOD, CREATOR, AND LORD OF ALL. 


This work, by Prof. Samuel Harris, D.D., of Yale University, rests on the principle 
that the idea of God is not attained by mere subjective thinking, but that God is known 
through his action, revealing himself in the constitution and evolution of the universe, and 
in the constitution and history of man issuing in Christ, and in the Holy Spirit bringing 
gracious, divine influences on men. (2 vols., 8vo, $5.00 wet.) 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT. 


In this book Mr. JOHN DOUGLAS STERRETT discusses what thought is and what it does. 
Prof. J. Mark Baldwin says in his introduction to the book: ‘‘I find it in many respects a 
timely and valuable work. Mr. Sterrett seems to have done what many psycholo- 
gists would like to be able to do, z.e., write a book which interests people generally without 
repelling them by scientific terms, and phrases unfamiliar to the lay mind; and at the same 
time, not to fall into that other pit of popular scientific writers, the condemnation of having 
cheapened science by watering it.” (12mo, $1.75.) 


DR. GREEN’S SEMICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


A handsome volume giving a complete account of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the ap- 
pointment of Prof. Green as an Instructor in Princeton Theological Seminary, May 5, 1896, 
including Addresses, Testimonials, and Letters, and a Bibliography and a portrait. (8vo, 


$1.50 net.) 
INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by Prof. C. A. Brices, D.D., and Prof. S. D. F. SALMonp, D.D. 
‘One of the most valuable collections of theological works in print.”—New York Examiner. 
‘*It is to me quite a marvel how a book of this kind (Fisher’s ‘ History of Christian 

Doctrine’) can be written so accurately to scale. It could only be done by one who had a 

very complete command of all the periods.”—Prof. WILLIAM SANDAY, Oxford. 

Apologetics ; or, Christianity Defensively 
Stated. By Prof. A. B. Bruce, Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, $2.50 met. 

An Introduction to the Literature of the 

Christian Ethics. By Newman Smyth, D.D., Old Testament. By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, 
New Haven. Crown 8vo, $2.50 veZ. - Oxford. Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 


INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., Prof. S. R. DRIveR, and ALFRED PLumMER, D.D. 
‘* We believe this series to be of epoch-making importance.”—New York Evangelist. 
‘* A decided advance on all other commentaries.” —7he Outlook. 


St. Mark. By Prof. E. P. Goutp, Phila- | Judges. By Prof. Grorce F. Moore, An- 


History of Christian Doctrine. By Prof. 
GEORGE P. FISHER, Yale University. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50 met. Just issued. 


delphia. Crown 8vo, $2.50 wet. ust dover. Crown 8vo, $3.00 net. 

issued. Romans. By Prof. W. SaANpAy and Rev. A. 
Deuteronomy. By Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., C. HEADLAM, Oxford. Crown 8vo, $3.00 

Oxford. Crown 8vo, $3.00 net. net, 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Books for the Holidays. 





New Books for Young Readers. 
THREE NEW BOOKS. By G. A. Henty. 


At Agincourt. A Tale of the White Hoods of Paris. With 12 full-page 
illustrations by Walter Paget. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

‘*It is an exciting story and one that will command the interest of the 
reader from the first page to the last. Mr. Henty is a master of fiction and 
a thorough student of history.”—New York Odserver. 





On the Irrawaddy. A Story of the First Burmese 
War. With 8 full-page illustrations by W. H. Over- 
end. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

‘* A stirring romance based on the incidents of the 
first war between England and Burmah three-quar- 
ters of a century ago. Mr. Henty has studied the 
history of the campaign very thoroughly, and makes it the back- 
ground of a most interesting story.”—Boston 7ranscript. 








With Cochrane the Dauntless. A Tale 
of the Exploits of Lord Cochrane in South 
American Waters. With 12 full-page illustra- 
tions by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, $1.50. 

















‘““A tale of the exploits of a boy who accompanied the famous 
fighter during the war between Chili and Peru. His adventures, 
his battles, his capture, and condemnation to death, his escape and 
fight through the wilderness and down the Amazon make up a thrill- 
ing story.”—Chicago /uter-Ocean. 


THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR. 
Stories from the Land of the Round Table. By W. H. Frost, 
author of ‘‘The Wagner Story Book.” Illustrated by S. R. Bur- 
leigh. 12mo, $1.50. 














Mr. Frost has had the happy idea of making a journey to the different places connected 
with the Arthurian romances by history or legend, and of relating the ever new Round 
Table Tales on their sites, to the same little girl, now somewhat older, to whom he told his 
charming Wagner stories. 

By the Same Author > The Wagner Story Book. Firelight Tales of the 
Great Music Dramas. Illustrated by Sidney R. Burleigh. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The author has full command of his subject, and the style is easy, simple, and 
graceful.””—Boston Beacon. 


HANS BRINKER; OR, THE SILVER SKATES. 
New Amsterdam Edition. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 


A new edition with over 100 ilustrations by Allan B. Doggett. 12mo, 
$2.50. Mrs. Dodge’s ever-popular story will appeal afresh to old and 
new readers in this handsome new edition. The pictures not only adorn 
the book most attractively, but illustrate it in the highest sense, 
reflecting the spirit of the text most admirably, and depicting the Dutch 
scenes and characters with great fidelity. They are the result of a 
special journey to Holland, undertaken by the artist in order that he 
might visit, in person, the places where the scenes of Mrs. Dodge's 
story were laid. 
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New Books for Young Readers. 





SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 
The Field-de Koven Song Book. Verses by EUGENE FIELD, 
Music by Reginald de Koven and others. Large 8vo, $2.00. 
Over twenty of Mr. Field’s lyrics are here set to charmingly 
appropriate music by Reginald de Koven, the most popular of 
American song writers, and other well-known composers. 


THE AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SPORT. 


Out-door Games for All Seasons. By DANIEL C. BEARD. 
With over 300 illustrations by the author. 8vo, $2.50. 
This is an entirely new book by Mr. Beard, containing alto- 


; L] hE SA 
gether new matter of great interest to all young lovers of sport. q 444, New York 
3 : ; “i : Nib 5 
It is a companion volume to the author’s well-known ‘‘American XJ Charles 
Boy’s Handy Book,” of which over twenty-five thousand copies oA Scribners 
: Rs a Sons. 
have been sold, and will undoubtedly rival that famous work Hi 1996 














in popularity as it does in interest. 
By the Same Author: The Wagner Story Book. Firelight Tales of the Great Music 
Dramas. Illustrated by Sidney R. Burleigh. 12mo, $1.50. 


THROUGH SWAMP AND GLADE. By Kirk Munroe. 
A Tale of the Seminole War. Illustrated. (White Conqueror Series.) 12mo0, $1.25. 
‘The leading events as well as the leading characters are true to history. It wasa 
campaign of tragic romance where real events needed no romance to make them thrilling. 
Kirk Munroe is at home in such a story and his book has no dull pages.”—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 
Previous Volumes: The White Conquerors. Illustrated by W. S. Stacey. At War with Pontiac. 
Illustrated by J. Finnemore. Each, 12mo, $1.25. 


THE LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN. 
By HARRY CoLLINGWooD. With 12 full-page illustrations by W.I. Rainey. 12mo, $1.50. 
‘*The scene of the story is laid in the early years of the present century, when British 
privateers were scouring the ocean in pursuit of French or Spanish 
merchantmen. There is plenty of fighting. The book will be de- 
voured eagerly by any boy who is fortunate enough to get’a copy.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 


TO TELL THE KING THE SKY IS FALLING. 


By SHEILA E. BRAINE. Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. 12mo, 
$1.75. <A pretty, fanciful story for children, attractively illustrated. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


1860-1896. By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. I2mo, $1.25. 
A new volume continuing Miss Wright’s former delightful books of 
stories for chiidren in American literature and American history. 
Children’s Stories in American Litera- Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists, 











Previous Volumes, ture. 1660-1860. Children’s Stories in American History. 
each, $1.25. Children’s Stories in English Literature. Children’s Stories of American Progress. 
2 Vols. 


MRS. BURNETT’S FAMOUS JUVENILES. 


Each, square 8vo. Fully illustrated by Reginald B. Birch. 











Little Lord Fauntleroy, $2.00. Giovanni and the Other, $1.50. 

Sara Crewe, $1.50. Piccino, $1.50. 

Little Saint Elizabeth, $1.50. Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress, $1.50. 
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With 22 
Photogravures and 
500 other 
Illustrations. 


oe 














With 4 
Engraved Portraits, 
7 Colored Plates, 
and other 
Illustrations. 


& 








With many Portraits 
which have never before 
appeared, Maps, Plans, 

and other Illustrations. 


& 








With 26 Illustrations 
by Herbert Railton 
and John Jellicoe. 


a 








With over 60 
Illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell, H. G. Willink, 
A. D. McCormick, and 

from Photographs. 





a 











With New Portrait 
from a drawing made for 
this Edition by 
J. S. Sargent, A.R.A. 


& 








With 18 Full-page 
Illustrations and 18 
Illustrations in the Text. 


& 

















Importations 


FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XIV. 


(Le Grand Siécle.) Translated from the French of EMILE BourGEoIs. 
Imperial 8vo, beautifully bound, $15.00. 

An altogether notable work, based upon the writings of Voltaire, Saint 
Simon, Madame de Sévigné, La Bruyére, the Princess Palatine, etc., 
etc. It is distinguished alike for the historical value of its contents, the 
interest and charm of its style, and for the richness and profuseness of 
its illustrative material, which has been drawn from every source, public 
and private. 





JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART, A BIOGRAPHY. 


By ANDREW LANG. 2 volumes, large 8vo, $12.50. 


As Mr. Lockhart was the editor of the Quarterly Review for twenty- 
five years, and the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, this biography is 
naturally of the utmost literary interest. In addition to the story of Mr. 
Lockhart’s life, the volume contains a large mass of unprinted matter 
relating to the literary celebrities of the day, which Mrs. Maxwell Scott 
of Abbotsford has placed at Mr. Lang’s disposal. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


30 volumes, square 8vo, $1.25 per volume. 

This edition of the works of Thomas Carlyle will be the most complete 
edition ever issued, for it will include a volume of essays and minor 
writings never before published in a collected form. The edition 
will be printed on light and strong paper from a special font of type. 


8vo, $2.25. CHERRY AND VIOLET. 


A Tale of the Great Plague. By the author of, and uniform with, ‘‘ The 
Household of Sir Thomas More.” With an introduction by the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton. 


CLIMBS IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 


Being an Account of Travel and Discovery. 
GERALD. Large 8vo, $7.50 met. 


‘*A superbly made book. A record of exploration and adventure, a tale 
of difficulties and triumphs of mountaineering, of the sort which Mr. 
Whymper, Sir Martin Conway, and others have made us familiar with. 
The story is admirably told.”— The Dial, 


By Epwarp A. FItTz- 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


32 volumes, 8vo, $4.00 we¢ per volume. 

This is the first uniform and complete edition of Mr. George Meredith’s 
works, and will contain, in addition to all the novels and poems which 
are accessible at the present time, some work never before issued in 
book form. This is the definitive edition, each book having been carefully 
edited by the author, and putin its final form. It will be complete in 
32 volumes, and there will be but 1,000 sets printed, of which only a 
limited number are for America. The volumes will be distinguished for 
their beauty of paper and type, and will closely resemble in style the 
Edinburgh Edition of Stevenson’s works. 


SPORT IN THE ALPS. 
By W. A. BAILLIE GROHMAN. Square 8vo, $5.00. 


A volume of rare interest and importance, in which the author, a hunter 
of long experience, tells of the chase of the Chamois, Red Deer, 
Bouquetin, Capercaillie, Black Cock, etc. The New York Zvening Post 
says: ‘‘Mr. Grohman has probably a better knowledge of the whole 
range of Alpine shooting than any other Englishman. He is, moreover, 
a delightful writer. Throughout he enlivens his text with many good 
stories.” 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF EDWARD GIBBON. Including Seven Autobiographies, Cor- | 
respondence, etc., printed verbatim from MSS. in the possession of the Earl of Sheffield. With a | 
preface by the EArt oF SHEFFIELD. Vol. I. The Six Autobiographies, edited by JoHN Murray. | 
Vols. II. and III. Gibbon’s Private Letters to his Father, Stepmother, Lord Sheffield, and others, 
from 1753 to 1794; edited, with notes, etc., by ROWLAND E, PROTHERO. 3 vols., 8vo. (Nearly Ready.) | 

THE BLACK WATCH. The Record of a Historic Regiment. By ARCHIBALD ForBEs, author of 
‘* Memories and Studies of War and Peace.” With frontispiece. 8vo, $1.50. 

RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. A Personal Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during 
the American Civil War. By THomas E. TayLor. With illustrations by R. T. Pritchett. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA. By Prof. PasguaLe VILLARI. Translated by Linda 
Villari. With portraits and illustrations. New and popular edition in 1 volume. Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT. During the XVIIth and XVIIIth Dynasties. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE 
(being Vol. II. of the complete History of Egypt) With numerous illustrations. 8vo, $2.25. 

FROM NORTH POLE TO EQUATOR. Studies of Wild Life and Scenes in Many Lands. By 
ALFRED EpMUND BrREHM. Translated by Margaret R. Thomson. Edited by J. Arthur Thomson. 
83 illustrations from original drawings. Royal 8vo, $6.00. 


| A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. For the Student, Craftsman, and Amateur. Being a Com- 


parative View of the Historical Styles from the Earliest Period. By B. FLercuer, Prof. of Arch., 
King’s College, London, and B. F. FLErcHER. With 115 plates, mostly collotypes, and other 
illustrations in the text. Crown 8vo, $4.50. 


THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY. A Journey to Baringo and Mount Kenya. With some account of 
the Geography, Native Races, Fauna and Flora of the Region, and the National Migrations in 
British East Africa, etc. By J. W. GReGorRY. Maps and illustrations. 8vo, $7.50. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT. A Narrative of Travelsin Manchuria—The Desert of Gobi— 
Turkestan—The Himalayas—The Hindu Kush—The Pamirs, Chitral, etc. From 1884 to 1894. 
By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND. With maps. Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 8vo, $6.00. 


WITH AN AMBULANCE DURING THE FRANCO- — WAR, 1870-1871. By CHARLES 
E. Ryan. With portrait. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


MY CONFIDENCES. An Autobiographical Sketch, Addressed to my Descendants. By FREDERICK 
LockER Lampson. Edited by Augustine Birrell. 2 portraits. 8vo, $5.00. 


| PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Poet and Pioneer. A Bibliographical Study by Henry S. Sar. 


With portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. By Percy FitzGEra.p. With portrait. 2 vols., 8vo, $3.00. 
THE LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. With Critical Observations on 


their Works. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. With about 30 portraits. Edited by Arthur Waugh. 
A new edition in 6 vols., 12mo. Price, per volume, $2.50. 


THE STORY OF BRITISH MUSIC. From the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By F. J. 


CroweEstr. With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo, $3.50. 


LYRA CELTICA. An Anthology of Representative Celtic Poetry. Edited by ELIZABETH A. SHARP, 
with introduction and notes by William Sharp. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


| T. & T. CLARK’S THEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. By special arrangement with Messrs. T. 





& T. Clark, for whose publications Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the Sole Agents for the 
United States, a marked reduction has been made in the prices of their books. New catalogue 
containing these prices sent on application. 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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RILEY’S NEW BOOK OF POETRY 


A CHILD-WORLD 





A CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE [IN DIALECT AND SERIOUS VERSE] OF CHILD- 
LIFE AND OLD-HOME TALES, IN WHICH YOUNG AND OLD 
PARTICIPATE IN THE STORY-TELLING 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


“A CHILD-WORLD” 
UNIFORM WITH His OTHER 
VOLUMES, 12MO, CLOTH, 
ORNAMENTAL, $1.25 
“4 
“A CHILD-WORLD" 

On HAND-MADE PAPER, 
UNIFORM WITH 
‘*OLD FASHIONED ROSES,” 
16MO, $2.00 









JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Neghborly Poems. Rhymes of Childhood. 
pena in Prose. The ce of the Night. 
Afterwhiles. Green Fields and Running Brooks. 
MR. RILEY’S Pipes o’ Pan. Armazindy. ™ 
OTHER BOOKS Each of above, r2mo, Cloth, $1.25; Half Calf, $2.50 








Old Fashioned Roses. An Old Sweetheart of Mine. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.75 Cloth, Full Gilt, $2.50 


Published by THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., Indianapolis 


For sale by ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE SENT BY THE PUBLISHERS, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada or 
exico on receipt of the price. 





BILL NYE’S FUNNIEST BOOK 


A GUEST AT THE LUDLOW 


A VOLUME OF HUMOROUS STORIES AND SKETCHES 
By EDGAR WILSON NYE 


4 WGN ! i i inh i | WITH hone ies AND 
iM 





TWELVE SMALLER DESIGNS, 


THE LATTER BY THE 
Hii a on HANAN il AUTHOR 


| 


[ 
: 


INTRODUCTION 
Go, little booklet, go!— 
Bearing an honored name, 
*Till everywhere that you have 


went, 
They ‘re glad that you have 


came 
o a 
BILL NYE 


By arrangement with Mrs. Edgar W. Nye, The Bowen-Merrill Company an- 
nounce a volume of humorous stories by Bill Nye (Edgar Wilson Nye), prepared 
for publication by him during the last months of his life, entitled ““A GUEST AT 
THE LUDLOW "’ AND OTHER STORIES. 

Itis printed, bound and illustrated in a style surpassing anything heretofore 
issued of Mr. Nye's in book form, and containing the famous humorist’s best and 

h l most finished work. Twenty-eight stories and numerous illustrations, rego 
HANNA iii init the author's introduction in fac-simile. It isthe handsomest copyrighted boo! 
‘| YN Ht MI «= published this season for the price. 3 
as : Crown 8vo, $1.25, postpaid on receipt of the price. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, jinsss cry 9» 
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ae acinar iia ieee emma niet aaa 
EVERY AMERICAN NEEDS THE STANDARD HISTORY 


OF HIS OWN COUNTRY 


Che Mew Work Cribune 


has secured the entire first edition of the new great Standard 
History of the United States, and by forming subscribers into 
clubs sells the single copies for one-third less than the regular 
price, and upon easy terms. After years of preparation 


Scribner’s History of the United States 


is complete, 3500 pages, 1600 illustrations, costing alone more than $100,000. It 


is the only 


large work (notwithstanding 


the many excellent small histories) 


which is full, brought down to date, superbly illustrated, meeting all the de- 
mands of intelligent American families. The plan of the work was laid by 
William Cullen Bryant, the text written by Sydney Howard Gay, Noah 
Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, Horace E, Scudder, Rossiter Johnson, and 


HOW TO ORDER 


It is impossible to describe 
this book in a limited space. 
We are so confident of its 
value we offer to send it upon 
approval. Fill out the follow- 
ing blank and mail at once. 


REMEMBER 


This set of books is for sale 
nowhere else. The Tribune 


has the entire edition. Order 


quickly or the edition may be 
exhausted. 


Address 








PRICES are ADVANCING 


A large part of the 
entire first edition which 
The Tribune secured has 
been subscribed for, but 
all who join a Tribune 
Club now (no club fee), 
can have the set deliv- 
ered for $2.00 down and 
$2.00 a month for 9 
months—about 7 cents 
a day. Readers have 
ordered the leather bind- 
ing usually. It costs 
$1.00 a month more, 
but it will last a life- 
time. 





I refer to 





THE TRIBUNE, NEW YorRK. 


I hereby subscribe through TriBpuNE CLUB to 
Scribner’s Popular History of the United States 
I agree to pay $2.00 on receipt of 


books and to remit to Ube Tribune Association, Tribune 
Building, New York, $2.00 monthly for nine months. 


complete in Five Volumes. 


Signature 





Price in 
Half Leather : Address 





$1.00 a month 
more. 





PT et as to my responsibility. 








The New York Tribune, Tribune Building, New York 
EEAAAAAAAAEAAA AE AEEA EE hhh Ahhh 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


HH EE UE Ue Ue Ue Ue Ue 


4E ETERNAL CITY, ROME Its Religions, Monuments, Literature, and Art. By CLARA ERSKINE 
T CLEMENT, author of ‘‘ The Queen of the Adriatic,” etc. With 30 
photogravure illustrations from views of the most notable remains, numerous text and full-page wood- 


cuts, and a series of accurate maps and pians from the latest explorations elucidating the historical por- 
tions of the text. Library Edition, 2 vols., small octavo, cloth, gilt top, $5.00. Holiday Edition, $6.00 


CHEVALIER DE MAISON- ROUGE etchings and photogravures. Handsome cover reste ni 
stamped, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, . ‘ : 5 ; ; : : $4.00 


LA HERON By Laura E. linia, nai of ps or January,” etc. A companion volume to 
iS ‘* Nautilus.” Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Small 4to, unique cover design, . 75¢. 





By Laura E. RicHarps. Two 
SOME SAY and a Companion Story, NEIGHBORS IN GYRUS excelient stories written in the 


author’s graceful manner. Square 12mo, cl oth,. 4 A 50c. 


CH ATTERBOX FOR { 896 saber of Juveniles, "Six finly lithographed Pete — mer “14 


TEDDY AND CARROTS; ty'w.'s. Rogers. A highly cr 2 : ok life in New 
York City. Square 12mo, cloth, . : >. eee 


THE BOY CAPTAIN By James Oris. Illustrated. A stirring story of the sea, full of the interest- 
ing and exciting adventures on a — of the Chinese coast infested with 
native pirates. Small 8vo, cloth, fine cover design, . p é , ‘ 2 . $1.50 


CRICKET AT THE SEASHORE iemociom Iastated a 


UNDER THE LIBERTY TREE voiume in his Stories Massacre, By, Jawrs Ons Illustrated 


with seventeen drawings by L. J. Bridgman. Small 12mo, cloth, handsome cover design, . 75C. 

HE LOLLIPOPS’ VACATION And Other Stories. By SOPHIE Swett. A collection of stories re- 
T printed from St. Nicholas. The original illustrations are used and 
a large number of others, by E. B. Barry. Square 12mo, cloth, handsome cover design, . - $1.25 


THE RULERS OF THE SEA By EDMUND NEUKOMM. Illustrated by G. Roux and L. Benett. 

The story deals with the discovery of America in the year 1000 by 
the Norsemen; the early Norsemen’s Colonies in America from the roth to the 14th Century; the new 
discovery of America at the end of the _ ita and een in Brazil four years after. 12mo, 


cloth, handsome cover design, . = ; : ; ‘ : . $1.50 
THE CRYSTAL CITY By AxonE Laurie Ilustated with eee 


In his description of this marvelous city, and the wonderful inventions by which its inhabitants ctituinad food and air, M. 
Laurie much resembles Jules Verne in style. 


PENNYROYAL AND MINT By SopHIE Swett, author of ‘‘ The Lollipops’ Vacation.” The present 
collection is of the best stories that have appeared in Harfer’s Bazar, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, etc., during the past few years. 12mo, cloth, attractive cover design, . $1.25 


FIFLD CLOVER AND BEACH GRASS A —— of eng ba SUSAN oe —- _ 
leading magazines and periodicals, and her am i well known os being typical ones of New England 
life. 12mo, cloth, handsome cover design, 4 P ‘ : $1.25 


MEMORIAL LIFE OF VICTOR HUGO With Victor fagets aii vn great authors and writers 
of France united to issue a memorial life of Victor Hugo. 

The authors and critics contributed the text, and many of the leading artists of France made the illustra- 
tions, showing their love for the master. Illustrated with photogravures and wood-cuts. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


THE BAY COLONY Being the Early Colonial History in Massachusetts. By WILLIAM DUMMER 

NoRTHEND. A concise history of the first twenty-five years of the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, ending with the death of Winthrop in 1650; the primative period of the colony. An 
introductory chapter deals with the settlement at Plymouth and the other settlements prior to the arrival 
of Winthrop. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, OE SIE REE EE ee RE Ra ENS 








7 


t2- A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LIST will be MAILED FREE to any address upon application. The above 
books are for sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON 
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For Twenty-five Cents 
THE BOOK BUYER 


FOR NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, AND JANUARY, 
THE THREE BEST NUMBERS OF THE YEAR. 


No one who loves books should miss THE Book Buyer. It presents a com- 
plete survey of contemporary literature, including special articles, bookish 


gossip, book reviews, literary news, and many beautiful illustrations. This 
special offer will enable all to try the periodical for three months at a very 


slight cost. 


NOVEMBER 


A handsome photogravure frontis- 
piece of Rudyard Kipling’s house in 
Vermont, 

Kipling Bibliography and review of 
his new book of ballads by E. C. Sted- 
man. 

A talk with J. M. Barrie, and a re- 
view of “Sentimental Tommy” by Joel 
Chandler Harris. 

A. B. Wenzell and his work fully 
illustrated. 

Articles on William Morris and Du 
Maurier. 

Signed reviews of the latest books 
by well-known writers. 

The latest literary news, gossip 
about authors, numerous illustrations, 
etc., etc. 





SOME OF THE FEATURES OF THESE NUMBERS. 


DECEMBER. 


The superb Christmas number, over 
200 pages, with special cover in four 


colors. 
A rich photogravure frontispiece of 


Du Maurier’s house, from a drawing 
by Orson Lowell, made specially for 
THE Book Buyer. 

The holiday books reviewed by W. 
C. Brownell, William M. Sloane, Robert 
Bridges, Frank R. Stockton, Russell 
Sturgis, Stephen Crane, John C. Van 
Dyke, Will H. Low, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, and Noah Brooks. 

Nearly 200 handsome illustrations 
from the latest books, forming with 
the reviews a complete survey of the 
autumn and holiday literature. 





JANUARY. 


A photogravure frontispiece, special illustrated articles on William Morris, 
Arthur T. Hadley, Charles Robinson, the illustrator, signed reviews of new 
books by eminent reviewers, many handsome illustrations, and the freshest 
literary gossip, with the many other interesting monthly features that dis- 
tinguish THe Boox Buyer. 





Send 25 Cents at once and secure these 3 Beautiful Numbers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 a Year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153°157 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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present 
magazine published. 


One Year 
$4 


With Premium appreciation of our efforts. 











FINE ART 

DECORATIVE ART 

INDUSTRIAL ART 

BLOGRAPHIES OF ARTISTS 

ILLUSTRATION 

SKETCHING 

PAINTING IN OIL AND 
WATER COLORS 

WOOD-CARVING 

PYROGRAPHY 





During the coming year subscribers will have the benefit 
of many specially attractive features, which have been 
arranged for, regardless of expense to the publishers. 


The color studies to be given will be superior to any 
heretofore issued, and will embrace an unusual variety of 
the best subjects by leading artists. They will be chosen 
with a view to meeting every purpose, whether as models 
for copying or for wall decoration. 


Every number of this oldest and best household mag- 
azine is pp f illustrated and accompanied by superb 
fac-similes of oil and water-color paintings and large extra 
design supplements for all branches of home decoration. 
Subscriptions may begin at any time. Yearly, $4.00; trial, 
three months, $1.00; single copies, 35 cents, 














SUPERB STUDY OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE 


FOR 1897 


Will surpass all former volumes. 


The aim will be to maintain its 
igh position as the foremost art and household monthly | §{x months 
The remarkable success of this popular maga= 
zine is due to the great care and pains taken in every department to $2 
meet, ina thorough and conscientious manner, the wants of its patrons, 
and its constantly increasing subscription list is the highest mark of Single Copies 
35 Cents 
NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT 





THREE SLEEPY KITTENS. Vil Colors. 


the Christmas (1896) Number. Price, 25 cents, if sold singly. 





Water Colors. 
Given with the Christmas (1896) Number. 

















CHINA PAINTING 

ART CRITICISM 
CERAMICS 

MODELING IN CLAY 
ARCHITECTURAL PLANS 
ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
HOME DECORATION 
EMBROIDERY 

ART NOTES AND NEWS 
Size 10x17 in. Givenwith ETC., ETC. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER IS NOW READY 
This number has been in preparation for many months, 
and the labor and expense involved enable us to offer you 
a holiday number of rare beauty and exceptional merit in 
every particular, superior to all previous attempts, and, 
without a doubt, the handsomest issue of the year. The 
cover is of special design, — in two colors. Its pages 
are filled with beautiful illustrations of high order, man 
useful holiday suggestions, timely information on art wor 
of various branches, and contains, besides, two large de- 
sign supplements in black and white and the two exquisite 
color plates shown in this advertisement. This superb 
number will be sent as a Specimen Copy to any address 
for only 25 cents in stamps until the limited supply is ex- 
ool or f Do not delay in sending for this beautiful Christ- 
mas number. Every SCRIBNER reader should havea copy. 








By Paul de Longpré. Size, 844x35 inches. 
Price, 50 cents, if sold singly. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1897 AND SECURE ONE OF THE SPECIAL OFFERS MADE BELOW 


THE FOLLOWING UNUSUAL OFFERS are made to every 
SCRIBNER reader subscribing promptly for 1897. The full amount of 
#4 must be sent direct to us, with choice of premium clearly specified, 
so as to avoid confusion in filling your order. 


For @4 you will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for 189%, and 
will get in addition, FREE, the six months’ numbers from July to De- 
cember, 1896, inclusive, accompanied by all the beautiful color and 
other supplements. By taking advantage of this offer xozw you get 18 
months, which include our Thanksgiving, Xmas, and other specially 
attractive numbers, for $4.00—with $6 color pictures and 86 design 
supplements. The color studies include our Violets, Pansies, Chrysan- 
themums, Kittens, Landscapes, Marines, Figures, Dog’s Head, etc., 
aoe a most charming variety; worth in any art store from $8 to $15 
alone. 


This is an exceptionally liberal offer, and to secure full advantages 
of it you must lose no time in subscribing. 

Or, if you prefer china designs, instead of above offer, we will send you, 
as a premium, FREE, a choice collection of 20 sheets, containing a 
great variety of beautiful designs in color for china painting. 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


For $1.00 will be sent to every one mentioning the December, 1896, 
SCRIBNER 6 attractive numbers of THE ART INTERCHANGE, all 
beautifully illustrated and full of most valuable information on art mat- 
ters and practical suggestions in all branches of Home Decoration, to- 
gether with 12 design supplements and 1% superb oil and water-color 
pictures. This generous offer includes our exquisite companion pictures, 
Chrysanthemums (shown above), Roses, and Violets, each, 8x35 inches 
in size, and embraces landscapes, figures, etc. 

The pictures alone, at catalogue prices, sell for $3.75. They make 
beautiful subjects for framing, and are admirably adapted for copying. 


Order Now before the supply is exhausted. Every one sending for this 
generous offer has the privilege of subscribing for a full year at only 


00. 


General catalogue and prospectus for 1897 sent for 2c. stamp. 





THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d Street, New York 
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Che Christian Advocateeeeeee 


Edited by Rev. J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 
SHOULD BE READ IN EVERY 
S the great official newspaper of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and is recognized as the best a HOME IN THE LAND .... 
religious weekly paper published. 
Every Christian family desirous of keeping in touch with the aggressive movements of this great 
denomination should take THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
Its Departments are varied to suit the wants of all, old and young, and are under the direction of 
competent assistants. 
Its Correspondents are men and women of the highest attainments, whose articles, as they appear, 
are read with great interest and profit. 
Special attention will be given to the Department for our Young People, which will be made 
increasingly interesting. 


eee(Qur Greatest Bible Offer '% ev 24% susscrvers 


The ‘‘ International” Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ 


























We will send The Christian Advocate Bible is printed from New Plates in Clear 
for 1897, price $2.50, and one copy Diaieyt cats Oreclagpiaad tiiees, Red Seder 
of the above described Bible, price $4,  $ld,b#wes, Round Corer, Silk Head Bands 
by Mail or Express, ali charges paid, Price, $4.00 per Copy 

for $4.50, cash to accompany each "2 @ 

order. $6.50 value for $4.50 . . . Sample Copies of pods od al Se RAE oo 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, = 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
No Home Should be Without a Copy of 
ae—Johnson’s Universal Cyclopaedia 


The Independent, of New York, says that 

“In the best sense it is an American work, developed 
on a distinct plan of its own, and every article written 
independently for it”; and 





Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson says that 
“For Americans it is altogether the best cyclopzedia 
now accessible.” 


IT IS ENTIRELY NEW... . 


and covers the whole round of Science, Literature, Art, History, Politics, Theology, Philoso- 
phy, etc., in about 50,000 articles, written specially for it by the most eminent men in each 
department—men who sign their names to their articles, and whose names carry weight. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., 
President of the University of Wisconsin, Editor-in-Chief 


Thirty-six Eminent Scholars and Specialists as Department Editors 
Three Thousand Contributors 


Complete in Eight Extra Royal Octavo Volumes, containing 7264 pages, 130 colored maps, including 
plans of the chief cities of North America and Europe, and over 3000 Engravings. New and larger type. 





Send for Prospectus and Specimen Pages 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
00 
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L=<Che Century Dictionary and Cyclopedianz 


is NOW given to the world in its completed and perfected 
form, and those who act promptly will get it at a saving of 
over 40 per cent. Chis master production of the world’s 
master minds isa work of UNTUERSAL reference—a state: 
ment that can be truthfully made of no other publication. 
So far does it excel all other reference works that in the 
hands of the public it will prove its own best advertisement. 
Co know its surpassing merits is to recognize it as an ab- 
solute necessity for any one Who desires to keep abreast of 
the times. In conception, in plan and in execution all other 
works of reference are now rendered passe. Che Century 
alone is constructed to meet the needs alike of the practical, 7 
busy man of affairs and of the most exacting student. 
Knowing that the public will be —_ to recognize these = 
facts, a novel 1" has been decided upon to get this newly 5 
completed work before the public. We have arranged with | 
the Century Zo. for the formation of a few clubs (one in ¢ 
each of a few leading cities of the United States). These clubs | 
Will be limited to a thousand — = ~- een 
receive a set of this great work at } 
A LIBRARY IN ITSELF) ow LOWEST WHOLESALE 
Entodzing i one comprenensire | PRIGE, and may pay for it in 
rotchutccstanwesees | MEMES, YOU can secure De | 
AS A DICTIONARY mrostcomprehensve! benefits Of this club offer by act- \ 
fie, to'tye prevent and thar eives oe] ING Promptly ; if you are nota § 
in vetymology, apeling, “pronunciation, POSIMENT OF ONE OF these cities, we 
moaning of overs word, emplined ty ius) Will direct you to the nearest 
faover before. iissrted in any one wore)| CIMD, provided your inquiry comes 
arts tiados.and profeestons, tthasacrand| (0 US Defore that club has reached 
S AN ENCYCLOPEDI IT covers far its limit. Send us this advertise: 
than aay ner foe aaas cowie evenune! Met With Your address and we 
the plain, practical every gay knowiecee! Will forward it by first mail to 
the work is of tho greatest vaiwe tovvery| The nearest Club, With instructions 
teacher, student, or profesional man. Tt) 19 Furnish you full particulars. 
lately, no other work ikeit. Ieoversalll TE YOU are a professional man, 
ron of seers Weconain 60,000 name your profession and we will 
SRuERT RSET TON #008 eral Vane Of the WOFK IN 
AS AN ATLAS oii" upsendnt. pour particular line. eee Clarke, 
(ately rhe sar ines coe] ares & Zo., 33 Union Square, 
them, suchas the history.description, ete..ot| [CW York, Sole Agents for the Cen: 


cities and countries. It contains NEAR-= 


LY 100 DOUBLE-PAGcE Maps.) fury Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 


[roan Pitint Che Century Company 
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IN FRENCH— 
Victor Hugo’s Works 


HE attention of all readers of French is called to the 
following editions of Victor Hugo’s Works. Their 
publication in America has been attended with great 

care, and they are not only the handsomest, but the 
cheapest editions in the original French. 


LES MISERABLES. The best library edition of Victor 
Hugo’s masterpiece. In5 volumes: I., Fantine; I1., Cosette; 
Ill., Marius; 1V., Idylle rue Plumet ; V., Jean Valjean. 

The set, 12mo, Paper, $4.50; Cloth, $6.50; Half-calf, $13.50. 

One volume edition. The whole story intact, episodes and 
detailed descriptions only omitted, $1.25. 


NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS. With nearly 200 illustrations 
by Bieler, Myrbach, and Rossi. 2 Volumes, 12mo, Paper, $2.00; 
Cloth, $3.00 ; Half-calf, $6.00. 

Edition de Grand Luxe. Only 100 copies published. In ad- 
dition to the illustrations, as in the ordinary edition, it con- 
tains 12 fac-simile water colors, and is printed on Imperial 
Japan paper. The handsomest edition of this work ever pub- 
lished. The set, 2 volumes, each volume numbered, signed, 
and in a satin portfolio, $10.00. 

Edition de Luxe. Only 400 copies published. With illus- 
trations as in the Edition de Grand Luxe, and printed on fine 
satin paper. Theset, 2 volumes, numbered, signed, and bound 
half morocco Roxburgh style, gilt top, $6.00, 


QUATREVINGT = TREIZE. A graphic and powerful ro- 
mance. 12mo, Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50; Half-calf, $3.00. 


LES TRAVAILLEURS DE LA MER. This celebrated work, 


uniform in style with “‘ Quatrevingt-Treize. 
12mo, Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50; Half-calf, $3.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, by the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
853 & 853 Sixth Avenue, cor. 48th Street, New York. 


Catalogue of publications in French and other languages sent on application. 





New Books on Whist..... 


WINNING WHIST. 
By EMERY BOARDMAN. 16mo, $1.00. 

Mr. Boardman’s book presents a harmonious system of com- 
bined long-suit and short-suit plays. While following the lines 
of Caventich, end the now universally accepted system of 
American Leads the author adds some interesting variations 
and developments of his own. The arrangement of the book 
and the analyses of the various hands and plays are remarkably 
clear and simple. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO WHIST. 
By the Latest Scientific Methods. By FisHER AMES. With 
the Laws of Whist as adopted by the American Whist 





League. Eighth Edition. Revised. From New Pilates. 
16mo, 75 cents. 
AMERICAN LEADS AT WHIST. 


With Directions for Play. By FISHER AMES. Sixth Edition. 
Small 16mo, paper, 25 cents. 
CAVENDISH ON WHIST. 
The Laws and Principles of Whist stated and explained, and 
its practice illustrated by means of hands played com- 
pletely through. Printed in colors. Copyrighted edition, 
prepared for the United States by the author, with the 
revision of the latest, twenty-second, English edition. 
16mo, $1.50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 





PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


WORLD FAMED 


Assimilative Memory System, 


Endorsed by Educators, Scientific, Professional, aud 
Business Men all over the world. Abridged from six books 
bound, with portrait and autograpl. 

, $2.50 American; 10s. 6d. ern Prospectus and tcs- 
timonials sent FREE. Address A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., 
New York, or 200 Regent Street, London, England. 





carefully selected and 
very low price. 





For list and particulars, address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’sS Sons, 





; ESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
- SONS offer for the Holiday Season a 
Library for Young People, comprising 300 


attractive books, at a 


With each library there will be given free 
of charge a handsome, specially bound cata- 
logue, with the name, address, etc., of the owner. 







153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


The following works by this author will be sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price: 


HEAVEN AND HELL 


415 pages, paper cover, 15 cents. Special edition, 8vo, cloth, 
377 pages, 25 cents, 


DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM 


384 pages, paper cover, 15 cents, 


FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES 


266 pages, cloth, 20 cents. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


196 pages, paper cover, 15 cents. 


GOD, PROVIDENCE, AND 
CREATION 


253 pages, paper cover, 15 cents. 





Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Swedenborg’s Works sent 
free on request. 


The American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society 


21 Cooper Institute,e NEW YORK CITY 


TO INDUCE YOU TO READ 


Our circulars, setting forth the 


‘eat merits of our publication, whereby we 
hope to persuade a pro 


rtion of readers to become subscribers, and thus in- 


crease both the reputation and the sale of 


THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 





Sci en i Ca Ca 
WE MAKE THIS VERY LIBERAL OFFER 


Everybody knows the famous song “ Home, Sweet Home,” and its cele- 
brated author, John Howard Payne. Few, however, have ever seen a portrait 
of him whose name has become immortalized by the magic stroke of genius, 
which gave exp i d of human sentiments. We have re- 
cently acquired the original plate of the only fine steel-engraved portratt 
ever executed, and have struck off 1,000 impressions on fine heavy plate paper, 
size, 11x14 inches. Suitable for framing. An ornament for every home. 


WE PROPOSE TO SEND YOU FREE 





One of these special impressions, which is brilliantly printed from the en- 
graved plate, with the autograph fac-simile signature below the portrait,and 
which #s not defaced by any advertising matter whatever, on receipt of 
your request as per coupon below. Remember, the finest steel-engraved 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, Publisher, 10 West 22d Street, New York. 
Please send me one copy of steel-engraved portrait of John Howard 
Payne, as per your advertisement in SCRIBNER’S. Enclosed are five 2-cent 
stamps to cover pasteboard mailing roll, postage, addressing expenses, etc. 
I agree to read any circulars sent relative to your publ’ -ation, “ The Let | 
of American Literature,” and will consider a purchase if favorably impre: fi 


HOW CAN WE AFFORD TO DO THIS? 


In fact, we doubt if we can continue the offer, for the greater the number of 
applications, the more our loss; therefore, we reserve the right to return 
stamps to applicants as soon as the 1,000 impressions are exhausted. It is 
simply an experiment of giving away a fine print, worth at least one dollar, 
to attract attention and sell our publication. 


BGS Positively only one portrait to each applicant.y 
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| The White Conqueror Series. 


KIRK MUNROE. 


| JUST ISSUED. 
THROUGH SWAMP AND GLADE. 


| A Tale of the Seminole War. By K1rK Munroe. Iilus- 
trated by Victor Perard. 12mo, $1.25. 
A thrilling story based upon actual facts. It is a tale | 


of that Florida in which the author makes his home, and 
with whose history hé is intimately familiar. The hero 
was the Indian leader of the Seminole war, and the well- 
attested incidents of his romantic career, woven into 
narrative, form a volume of historical value and absorb- 
ing interest. 


FORMER VOLUMES. 
AT WAR WITH PONTIAC; 


Or, The Totem of the Bear. A Tale of Redcoat and 
Redskin. By K1RK MuNROE. With 8 full-page illus- 
trations by J. Finnemore. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘‘A fascinating book for boys, full of action and move- 
ment.”’—Wew York Observer. 


THE WHITE CONQUEROR. 


| A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. By KirK MuNROE. With 
8 full-page illustrations by W.S.Stacev. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘‘ The story is replete with scenes of vivid power ; it is 
full of action and rapid movement.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, | 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 
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uz ported direct of the Paintings, 
2 Sculpture and Architecture of 
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the old world. 
& 2% & The 
largest stock 
in America 
of Hanfstaengl’s Carbons, 
Braun’s Carbons, Alinari’s 
Carbons, #.*.*Finely Framed 
Photographs for Xmas. 


Cc. H. DUNTON & CO. 
436 Boylston Street, 
BOSTON. 


Pe ee “ee 't' ee 


Original Photographs, 
both mounted and un- 
mounted — all sizes. 
Catalogue of 10,000 
subjects mailed for 10 
cents. 
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A Choice Gift. 





The purpose of which has been_n 


stages of its 
general —_— 


its every department. * 





wd g" A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 
advertisement, but the due, jugletous, Bebolany, th ay, thorough perfecting of a work which in all the 
obtained in an equal 


vision of geaterte! 1 for boastful and showy 


‘avor and confidence of scholars and of the 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of Bs eee superfluity of quantity characterizes 








G. &C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 




















SAID TO BE 


The Most Beautiful 
Gift-book Published 


Commemorating in original 
verse the affection days of a 
life-time. Embellished with 
California flowers, and 40 
full-page cupids. Quarto, gilt edges, $3.00; with 
beautiful hand-painted frontispiece, $4.50; Wed- 
ding Edition in white watered silk, $7.50. A 
superb Edition de Luxe, from the original plates, 
on large paper, with 16 hand-painted cupids, $24.00. 





WHAT LITERARY EXPERTS SAY: 
“The poems are rarely sweet; the rondeaux are worthy of the Trouba- 
a of Provena.”"—JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
“ The most beautiful gift-book I ever saw.”"—MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
“‘ Will be held among our household treasures." —ROBERT COLLYER. 
“ Altogether a delight."—ANDREW D. WHITE. 
“I never saw anything more charming.” —S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
“ A book which will have many lovers.”’"—CHAS. ELIOT NORTON. 
“It is indeed a ‘ thing of beauty.’ ’’—KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
“All the world loves a lover, and an ideal one will be found in this beauti- 
ful book, which might appropriately be called ‘ The Memoirs of a Lover.’ 
ur Country. 
Before Purchasing Holiday Gifts 


Ask to see it at the book stores, or send for Illustrated Pros- 
pectus to 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO., Publishers 


7 East 16th Street, New York 





A POPULAR NOVEL 


AMOS JUDD 


By J. A. MiTcHELL, Editor of Life. 
Eighth Edition. (Twelfth Thou- 
sand.) 16mo, 75 cents. 

Few story writers meet with the prompt 
and emphatic success that Mr. Mitchell 
has obtained in his lively, pleasing story 
of ‘‘ Amos Judd.” It has passed through 
six editions within nine months, and re- 
mains to-day one of the favorite novels of 
the season. No one should overlook it in 
selecting books for summer reading. 
First EDITION, NOVEMBER 15, 1895. 
SECOND EDITION, JANUARY I0, 1896. 
THIRD EDITION, FEBRUARY 28, 1896. 
FourTH EDITION, APRIL 8, 1896. 
FIFTH EDITION, JUNE 10, 1896. 
SIXTH EDITION, JULY 8, 1896. 
SEVENTH EDITION, SEPTEMBER 23, 1896. 


ee veLy EIGHTH EDITION, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
1537157 Fifth Ave., New York 








A Romance. 12mo, $1.50. 
‘*A singularly attractive romance. 


A Story of Australian Adventure. 


02G]222828282282828088 


The scene is laid in England and Australia in the early 
part of the century, and the book contains many graphic descriptions of convict life. 
itself, aside from its historical interest, is unusually attractive. 
which will please all those who like stirring adventures.”—New York Herald. 
IRRALIE’S BUSHRANGER 
(Zvory Series.) 16mo, 75 cents. 
“It is a delightfully tormenting tale, compacted of all the good qualities of romantic advent- 
urous fiction, in combination with a plot i ingenious enough to keep Mr. Stockton awake at night 
reproaching himself for not having thought of it himself.”"—New York 7ridune. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


The story 
A stirring book it is and one 


BSoWVBSVVesVtBVSeVewestltsSesVswesowesVsTtb8 WVWeswewstwsVeoewswds 


E. W. HORNUNG’S STORIES OF ADVENTURE 


‘THE ROGUE’S MARCH 
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“JUST AS GOOD AS NEW” 


You have the right to examine the work for one whole week ; if not entirely satisfactory 
in every respect you may return it and your money will be refunded. 


In making an inventory at the close of our recent Introductory Distribution, we find in stock a few sets of The En- 
cyclopzedic Dictionary (in cloth and half-Russia bindings only) that are slightly marred—not enough to impair their 


real value, but sufficient to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at our re 
being only a limited number of these special sets, we shall not go to the troub 





AT ONCE A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA, COST, $750,000 | 
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ular prices of $42.00 to $70.00 a set. 
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LY 33. CENTS A 
DAY BUYS IT 


Four masstve volumes, weight about 40 pounds. $0,000 en- 
cyclopedic topics, 250,000 words defined (25,009 more than 
any other dictionary). About 5,000 Royad Quarto Pages, 








There 


them go on easy payments of $1 
down and $1 a month until paid 
at little more than half 
our recent very low introduc- 
tory prices. By prompt ac- 
tion now, therefore, a number 
of ambitious and deserving 
readers, who desire a strictly 
up-to-date reference library, 
may secure one of these special 
sets at about 


COST OF MAKING. 
WHILE THEY LAST 


they are yours for a lifetime 
is easy way: 


ONLY $1.00 


with order and $1.00 
per month until paid. 


WE GUARANTEE 


that these volumes, except for 
slight rubs or abrasions on the 
binding, are precisely the same 
as those sold at full prices. Yet 
we cannot offer them as perfect 
stock ; and our loss shall be your 
gain. This is 


Positively the Greatest Bargain ever offered in a strictly high-class standard publication. 
For those who are trying to * get along”’ with older and inferior reference works, this is a 


really wonderful opportunity. 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY IS 


It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many as 
the largest “‘unabridged ’— giving the history, derivation, spelling, 

ronunciation, and varied meanings of each legitimate English word. It 
is now accepted as ax unquestioned authority wherever the English 
language is spoken. 

It ts one of the best ofall Encyclopedias. because practically useful 
as well asthe latest and most scholarly. 50,000 encyclopedic sub- 
jects—the Britannica has about 27,000. ust think of tt! VYhe whole 
range of human knowledge condensed for your z#stant use by such 
world-famous scientists as Huxley, Proctor, and a hundred other edu- 
cators of hardly less renown. It is a ¢7se-saver for busy men; a college 
education for plodding students; a drazz developer for ambitious me- 
chanics; an inexhaustible treasure-house of information for each member 
of every family. It easily takes the place of any half dozen other ref- 
erence books that could be named, It is truly a fametly mecesstty, 

It ts an ornament to any library; beautifully printed and substan. 
tially bound; four great volumes, profusely illustrated, cos¢7ng_more 
than B75O0,000 to produce, and never before offered (except during 





WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY 

“The Encycloped'c Dictionary is a library condensed into four 
volumes; a ton of diffusiveness reduced to forty pounds of quintes- 
sence.”—Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst, March 9, 1896, 

“It forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic 
ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student or apprentice 
just making a beginning.” —Sczentijic American, August 3, 1895. 

“ Has no superior in any of the qualities that go to make up a good 
dictionary. I give the work my hearty commendation.” 

—Ex- Fudge Noah Davis, March 12, 1806. 

“‘The work is undoubtedly an exceedingly useful and trustworthy 
one.” —Sunday School Times, May 11, 1895. 

“It has all the utility of a superior unabridged dictionary, and all the 
practical usefulness of a 25-vulume encyclopedia without its diffusive- 
ness.""—Ram's Horn, Nov. 16, 1895. 

«The skill and judgment with which the dictionary and encyclopedia 
have been blended can be appreciated only by comparing The Ency- 
clopedic with other dictionaries." —Public Opinion, Sept. 19, 1895. 








our recent introductory sale) for less than $42.00 0 870.00 a set. 
THIS GREAT BARGAIN Prins 95 send $1.09 wo ine New 


HOW 10 SECURE 93 Fifth Ave., New York, and the entire set of four superb volumes, 


bound in cloth, will be forwarded.. The balance is to be paid at the rate of $1.00 monthly for 12 months. 
The first payment for etther binding ts only $1. Insending your first payment please designate the style 
of binding you desire, and indicate how you wish the volumes sent, as the charges for delivery must be paid 
by the purchaser. Remittances received after this special lot is exhausted will be immediately returned. 
The limited stock at our disposal cannot last long. To protect ourselves against bookdealers, etc., we must 
decline tosend more than 2 sets to any one party, and in every case we must require the full name and 
Address of each person receiving a set. We have only two styles of binding in this lot—cloth and half- 
Russia, about an equal quantity of each. Order at once, to make sure. The absolute confidence of the 
Syndicate that the work would be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheerfully paid for is clearly 
shown by sending such a valuable set of books, the subscription price of which is from $42 to $70, on an 
advance paymentof only $1. We refer to any newspaper in New York. 


The half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 81 down and 2 extra monthly payments, 





These sets are as good, for all 
practical purposes as those tor 
which we are getting regular 
prices. We guarantee that the 
interiors are not injured, and the 
bindings of our standard grade. 
The most serious injury to any 
set is no greater than might occur 
in a few days’ use in your own 
home or office. Asabsolute proof 
of this statement you may retain 
the set for careful examination for 
one whole week. If not entirely 
satisfactory you have the right to 
return to the Syndicate and money 
will be promptly and cheerfully 





refunded. ZJaAzs ts positively the 





chance of a life-time. 


New York Newspaper Syndicate, 93 Fifth Ave, New York 
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NEW YORK Citt. 
BOARDING AND Day SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM. 
(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
School for girls. Established 1816. 


At new location, 
176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


SCHOOL OF THE SISTERS OF THE CHURCH. 
Boarding and day school. Primary, secondary, collegiate 
departments. ‘Special courses. College preparatory. 
Address SISTERS IN CHARGE. 6and 8 East 53d Street. 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL NEAR FIFTH 
AVENUE, OVERLOOKING A PARK. Academic, College- 
Pre aratory, and Special courses. Individual teaching or 
backward pupils. Particulars on — Bx year. 

Miss Day and Miss REED. est goth St. 





THE RUEL SCHOOL. 

Eleventh year. Primary, secondary, junior, senior, and 
college preparatory departments. Full courses in English, 
French, and German. Small divisions insure individual atten- 
tion. Primary, Drawing, and Tonic Sol Fa classes each in 
charge of a competent specialist. 

“Mademoiselle RUEL. 26 East 56th Street. 





THE MISSES WREAKS. 
Thoroughly graded school for girls. College preparatory 


class. Special students. Parlor boarders. 
21 East 74th Street. 





HOME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. College prepa- 
ration. apres: musical advantages. 607 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss CHISHOLM. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Primary, advanced, College Preparatory Classes. Kinder- 


garten. Resident pupils. 
15 East 65th Street. 





Miss Mary E. MERINGTON, } ee 
MisS RUTH MERINGTON, Principals. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
181 Lenox Avenue, Corner 119th Street. 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL. 
School for girls. French kindergarten. 
College preparation. 


New fire-proof school building. 160-162 W. 74th St. 





Mrs. GRAHAM YOUNGS. 


Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 18 E. 46th St. 





Miss CROCKER. 
School for girls. 
Classes for little boys. 


Primary and advanced work. 
69 East 52d Street. 





MADAME HENRIETTE TISNE’S 
French School for girls and children will re-open on Thursday, 
October rst. 433 West End Ave. 





New YORK COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley. 
Miss Mary SCHOONMAKER, Principal. 233 Lenox Avenue. 





Miss ANNIE BROWN. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Primary, preparatory, academic, and musical departments, 
Preparation for college. Special courses. 
711-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss JULIA A. WILLEY 

(many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s School), HOME SCHOOL 

for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
135 West 7oth Street. 





THE MISSES MOSES. 
Boarding and day school for girls. 
and other colleges. 


Prepares for Barnard 
647 and 649 Madison Avenue. 


Miss M. E. RAYSON, B.A. 
Boarding and day school for girls. 
preparation. Special students admitted. 





Small classes. College 
176 West 75th St. 





Miss PEEBLES AND MiSS THOMPSON. 
Boarding and day school for girls. 
30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 


THE AUDUBON SCHOOL. WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 
Advantages of town and country. Boarding pupils limited to 
ten. M.Ex1za Aupuson, Principal. 152d St.and Boulevard. 








THE MISSES ELy’'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Riverside Drive, 
85th and 86th Streets. 


MarY B. WHITON, A.B., AND Lois A. BANGS. 

ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. English and classical 
school. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
Primary department. Resident pupils. 

43 West 47th Street. 
Miss CIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 

Twenty-fifth year. Primary and advanced classes. Re-opens 
Sept. 30, 1896. Preparation for all colleges. A few boarding 
scholars taken. 

Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. 








55 W. 47th Street. 





Miss SPENCE. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 6 W. 48th St. 


Schools continued on next page. 








SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


NEW YORK. (CoNnTINUED.) 





ASTIIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, Lockbox 4102, PouGH- 
KEEPSIE, N. Y. New York Business College, 81 E. 125th 
St., New York City. Preparatory, Bookkeeping, and Shorthand 
Departments. These schools train for practical work and obtain 
salaried positions for all competent students. Most celebrated 
in America. Catalogue mailed on request. 


New York School of Oratory 


AND FOR THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 
GEO. R. PHILLIPS, Principal, ~ 1244 Broadway. 


Church Schools. 


SCHOOL or THE SISTERS oF tHE CHURCH, 6 & 8 E. 53d St. 














CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. MARY. 
Miss ELIZABETH L. Kougs, Principal. 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 





St. AGNES SCHOOL. 
Under the direction of Bishop DoANE. 27th year. 
Mines, N.Y. 


Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 





St. AUSTIN'S SCHOOL (MILITARY). 
Terms, 500. Address 
Rev. G. E. QUAILE, M.A., Head-master. 
West Brighton, S. I., N. Y. 





The secret of Thomas Arnold’s influence over his pupils 
was personal contact. Boys want sympathy and they cannot 
be permanently influenced till they feel they have it. 


Among the Pines. 
THOROUGH AND ATTRACTIVE. 


AIM: The development of moral, 
intellectual, and physical manhood. 


JAMES W. MOREY, Lakewood, N. J. 








NEW YORK. 





CAYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Cot. Vasa E. STOLBRAND, Superintendent. 
Aurora, N. Y. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
61st year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
ment Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer detailed at 
Riverview by Secretary of War. 
JosEpH B. BisBEE, A.M., Principal. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








PARADE GROUND, 


ST. AUSTIN’S West New Brighton 


SCHOOL * Staten Island, N. Y. 
(MILITARY) 


OYS must work hard and take regular exercise. Past 
successes in college examinations are a proof that the 
work is well directed. Sixteen acres of beautiful playing- 
fields, military drill, and a well-equipped gymnasium under 
the directorship of a fully qualified physical instructor, afford 
excellent opportunities for physical development. Hard 
work, strict discipline, regular exercise and good food, with 
unsurpassed surroundings, account for the excellent health 
and happiness of St. AUSTIN’s boys. For prospectus, address 


Rev. GEO. E, QUAILE, M.A., Head Master 


St. JouHn’s ScHOOL, 


(1869) 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 


A select Military Boarding School, under the visitation of 
the War Department, and the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 

President, Bishop F. D. HUNTINGTON, S.T.D. 

Superintendent, Cot. WM. VERBECK, N.G.N.Y. 

Chaplain, Rev. A. C. CLARKE. 

Commandant, Lizut. J. K. THOMPSON, U.S.A. 

Next term begins January 6, 1897. For information apply 
to Superintendent. 














MT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY, 
82d year. Refers to Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hamilton W. 


Mabie, L.H.D. 
The Principals. Sing Sing-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 





RYE SEMINARY. 
For particulars, address 


Mrs. S. J. LiFE. Rye, N.Y. 





Miss BENNETT'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 

Opens “—. 23, 1896. An exceptional school with the most 
desirable school features. 20 miles from New York. Refersto 
Charles Dudley Warner, etc. Apply to the Principals, 


Miss May F. BENNETT, 
Miss ELEANOR W. ROSE. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





OSSINING SCHOOL FOR. CIRLS. 

Prepares for college. Advanced courses in Art and Music. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One hour from New 
York. 29th year begins September 23d. 


Miss C. C. FULLER, — 
ing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 





NEW JERSEY. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
8th year. Preparation for college. Special courses. 
Miss CREIGHTON, Principals 
Miss FARRAR, aa 





Englewood, N. J. 


THE MISSES HICKOK’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls. Near New York City. Lectures by professors in 


Columbia College. Will re-open October 1st. 
Morristown, N. J. 








Miss TOWNSEND'S 
School for Girls. Academic and college preparatory depart- 
ments. Special courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Miss MARSHALL'S SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
wre Preparatory. Special Music Department. Opens 
September 3oth. 1408 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schools continued on next page. 











Chool-books | {\ ll Publishers 


Bonght and Sold. Alphabetics! Catalogue 
New—Second-hand 


Free if yeu mention this ad. 


Slations | }])\ictionaries 


Literal—Interlinear German, French, Italian, 
109 Volumes. Spanish, Latin, Greek. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers and Schoolbooksellers, 4 COOPER INSTITUTE, N. Y. CITY. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. (CONTINUED.) 





CONNECTICUT. (CONTINUED.) 





MRS. COMEGYS AND Miss BELL'S 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies will re-open 
October 1st. Students prepared for college. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





_ WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
25th. Academical and college preparatory courses. 
cular, address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LouisE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


39th year opens Sept. 
For cir- 





OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New York. For circulars and reports, apply to 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, ’| Principals 
Syivia J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
Boys’ Home School. 

technical schools. 
PERLEY L. Horne, A.M., Principal. 





Prepares for colleges and 
So. Byfield, Mass. 


134th year. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Music. 

The Leading Conservatory of America. Founded by Dr. 
E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. Send for Prospectus, 
giving full information. 

FRANK W. HAa_e, General Manager. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MiSs BAIRD’'S INSTITUTE FOR CIRLS. 

44 miles from N. Y. City. Primary, Academic, and College 
Preparatory Classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent 
light, gymnasium. 25thyear. Circulars. Norwalk, Conn. 


Boston, Mass. 














UPSON SEMINARY. 

HoME ScHOOL FoR Boys AND YOUNG MEN. Prepares for 
College or Business. References: President Dwight of Yale. 
Dr. Cuyler of Brooklyn. 

Rev. Henry Upson, Principal. 

New Preston, Litchfield Co., Conn. 





BoOxwooD SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Elective and college preparatory. Special advantages in Art 
and Music. Separate department for girls under twelve. 
Mrs, RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 
Old Lyme, Conn. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

wee City advantages for culture and study. Experi- 

enced teachers. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal, 


ILLINOIS. 


KENILWORTH HALL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Fifteen miles from 
Chicago, on the North Shore. Graduating and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. 
Mrs. Mary Keyes BABCOCK. 


STUDY LAW - 


Systematic and thorough courses taught by 
Set Fp and sap age yo So e 
Pa endi ortunity for a le; education. 
es Send tae for full sartiowate, 
Cai cuicaco CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OFLAW) ge 


Reaper Block, Chicago. 




















Kenilworth, Ill. 














OHIO. 


THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
School of Language, Literature, History, Music, and Art, 
Family limited in number. Address 
Mrs. H. THANE MILLER. 
Mt. Auburn Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 





WASHINCTON, D. C. 











A school for the higher education of 

henowet young ladies. Advantages of the na- 
tional capital. Early ogy oo nec- 

e essary. Miss Mary DAVENPORT 
Institute e% CHENOWETH, Principal, 1342 Vermont 
Ave. and Iowa Circle, Washington, D. C. 
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SHOOTING PICTURES 


“The art features of sport afield and afloat have been recently enriched 
by a meritorious series of shooting pictures from the brush of Mr. A.B. } 


r) 
¢ 
Q 
A. B. FROST ; 
Q 
¢ 
J 


; Frost, who is well known as a skillful artist. These pictures are so realistic 


and accepted as typical incidents in the experience of every sportsman in 


¢ 
and the subjects so tastefully selected that they can be promptly recognized } 
¢ 
Q 


his pursuit of game in the woods, on the marsh or water, the prairie, the 


Pr) 


upland; in short, all the sports with gun on land and water. They not 


interweave themselves in memory with the incidents of which they are so 


¢ 
only appeal to the sportsman as works of art, but they sympathetically : 
p) 
¢ 


truthful a reflex.”—Forest and Stream. 





Send for particulars to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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A NEWSPAPER 


Single numbers, 10c.; Subscription 
price, 50c. for the first ten numbers 





“THE CREAT ROUND WORLD” 


AND WHAT IS GOING ON IN IT 


WEEKLY PAPER containing important items of the World’s news, written in a simple and 
A attractive story form to interest children. 
the only newspaper published exclusively for children ; 
paper that they can understand and will read with the greatest interest. 
Fact is more interesting than fiction, and every child should know something about the great 
events that are daily transpiring in our own and other countries. 
Sample copy sent to any one mentioning S, 12, ’96. 


FOR CHILDREN! 


This little paper fills a long-felt want; it is 
it is bright, newsy, attractive; a 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON 
Publisher, 59 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















HOW TO LISTEN :TO 
MUSIC 


By H. E. KREHBIEL 
MUSICAL CRITIC OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
Author of ‘Studies in the Wagnerian Drama” 


12mo. Im£lustrated. $1.25 net 





SUMMARY OF CONTENTS: 


Introductory. II.—Recognition of Musical Ele- 
ments. III.—The Content and Kinds of Music. 
I1V.—The Modern Orchestra. V.—Atan Orchestral 
Concert; Classical Forms; The Sonata Form; The 
Symphony, Concerto, etc. VI.—At a Pianoforte 
Recital. VII.—At the Opera; Different Schools 
and Their Characteristics, VIII.—Choral Clubs 
and Concerts. IX.—Musician, Critic and Public. 





In all the extensive literature of music, there is no book that 
supplies just the kind of information that Mr. Krehbiel’s does ; 
that tells in plain, untechnical language just how to enjoy music 
intelligently ; that explains simply and clearly the elements of 
music, the content of music, and describes and analyzes the 
various musical forms. The book is thoroughly popular in 
style, and is addressed to that extensive class of music-lovers 
who have had no special training, and no means of obtaining 
more than a superficial knowledge of music. 

In addition to the value and interest of its contents, the book 
presents special claims to consideration as the work of a recog- 
nized authority in the field of musical criticism. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
353-157 Fifth Ave., New York 





BOOKS When calling, please ask for 
AT Mr. Grant. 

Whenever you need a book 

LIBERAL address Mr. Grant. 
DISCOUNTS Before buying books write ™ 
quotations. An assortment o 
y sgaa cc = special slips of books at reduced prices, sent 

1o-cent stamp. - 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





FREE HAND-DRAWING taught in 7he Art Student. 

3 mos., 25c. Sub. $1 a year. 

AND | TRATING 132 W. 23d St., New York. 
00 00 Back Number Magazines. Subscriptions at club 
’ rate. Orders taken for books, new or old. No 
catalogue. Books and Magazines bought, or exchange made. 
To secure rate a specified list must be given. AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Emilie Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
ISCOUNT tectural, Scientific, Electrical, Mechanical, 
Industrial, and_Technical Books. Cata- 


logue and Discount Sheet Free. WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 

















Lowest Cash Discounts allowed on Archi- 





Scribner’s Magazine tor 1897 eexe 


will have many novel features, too numerous to mention 
here. Send for beautiful illustrated prospectus, post free 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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the 


Westminster Abbey 


Cathedrals of England 


By Deans Farrar, Milman, Stanley, and others. 
Superbly Illustrated with Over 100 Direct Reproductions of Recent Photographs. 
Royal Octavo. Size of Pages, 9 x 12 inches. Extra Cloth, ornamental, in a box, Price, $3.50. 


___ This elegant volume combines the most graphic descriptions and the best historical accounts of these most interesting build- 
ings with almost 7 reproduced photographs of both exterior and interior views. 7 


Forty of the i 


ustrations are full-page, and ‘sixty appear in the text. 
ect have attempted to use, to any extent, the present high art of photography, and cannot, therefore, compare with this in the 
eauty and faithfulness of its pictorial representations of these monumental f 


None of the many books hitherto published on this sub- 


uildings. It is believed the work will especially in- 


terest travelers, architects, and all students of English History, and will give to the casual reader the quickest and best general 


idea of the 


reat English Cathedrals and the interesting monuments in them. 


A UNIQUE FEATURE is the fine collection of portraits of the great Church dignitaries of the past and present, with short 


sketches of their lives. This collection includes 

Tait and Benson; Bishops Li 
lhe book is carefully print: 

sample pages sent on application. 


ns Farrar, Milman, Church, Stanley; Canon Liddon; Archbishops 

tfoot, Westcott, Wilberforce, etc. : , 7 , 

on heavy coated paper, and is one of the handsomest publications of the year. J//ustrated 
If your bookseller does not have these books, they will be sent to your address, post-paid. 





JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia 
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CAFE ST. DENIS 


795 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH 





HE patrons of the St. Denis Hotel, and of “Taylor’s Restaurant,” 
will be interested to know that Mr. Taylor has acquired possession 
of the entire building adjoining the hotel on Broadway, which 





he has fitted up in the most complete manner as a gentlemen’s restaurant, 
lunch-room, and café. 

Here the army of diners who patronize the St. Denis will find all 
the essentials for good eating—perfect service, luxurious appointments, 
and the best of cooking. The entire lower floor is occupied by a lunch 
counter, affording the quickest possible service; the second floor is hand- 
somely fitted up as a gentlemen’s restaurant, and above this are admirably 
appointed dining-rooms, large and small, and a fine banquet hall— all 
furnishing the choicest accommodations for the individual, select parties or 
elaborate dinners. 

The St. Denis has long been popular with societies, clubs, and college 
classes for dinners, meetings, and reunions. With this new addition it is 
better equipped than ever to cater to the wants of its patrons. The new 
Café is a notable addition to an old-established and well-known house, and 
will uphold and enhance the reputation of the St. Denis for successful 


methods and competent management. 


tb + 
THE ST. DENIS HOTEL 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. Broadway and 1th Street 
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Fohn FE. Millats, Pinxit. 
4 AUTUMN LEAVES. 


By permission of the Committee of the City Art Gallery, Manchester. 
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SIR JOHN MILLAIS, BART., P.R.A. 


By Cosmo Monkhouse 


HATEVER may be the short- 

comings of the British school 

of painting, it can scarcely be 
denied that the roll of its artists con- 
tains many names, distinguished not on- 
ly among the artists of their own coun- 
try, but among the artists of the world. 
To take only three of the greatest— 
Hogarth, the satirical reflector of soci- 
ety; Reynolds, the’ portrait painter ; 
Turner, the master of landscape — in 
what other modern school shall we 
find their parallels? It would be rash 
to prophesy that the name of Mil- 
lais will rank in the estimation of pos- 
terity as the peer of these his great 
precursors, but it may at least be said 
that he is as thoroughly national and 
original as any of them, and that in 
simplicity, sincerity, and power, he will 
hold his own with the best. 

All great artists have some dominant 
quality. The spiritual idealism of 
Watts, the romantic imagination of 
Burne-Jones, the devotion of Leighton 
to Beauty, the exquisite execution and 
refined comedy of Alma-Tadema have 
already been noted in these pages. 
Each of these artists may justly urge 
other claims to our admiration, and if 
I assert, as the chief characteristic of 
Millais, his power of fixing the imme- 
diate aspect- of the present, I by no 
means intend to exhaust the secret of 
his peculiar appeal. Without the keen- 
est eye for what is lovely, without a 
tender sensibility to human feeling, 
without a lively perception of charac- 
ter, without an invention ever ready to 
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kindle, he would never have sustained 
the attention of his contemporaries for 
nearly half a century. Nevertheless, it 
is his gift of reflecting like a mirror the 
very life of his surroundings that con- 
stitutes his essential distinction among 
artists of his time. 

To the present generation, or at least 
to the younger members of it, the Pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy is princi- 
pally known as a painter of portrait, 
of landscape, and of the charms of 
childhood. They know his magnificent 
portraits of Mr. Gladstone and of Lord 
Tennyson, and perhaps those of the 
Duchess of Wellington and Mrs. Bis- 
choffsheim also; they have fallen in love 
with “Cherry Ripe,” with ‘“ Dorothy 
Thorpe,” and “ Little Miss Muffett,” and 
(the ladies, at least) have worshipped 
his pretty grandchild blowing “ Bub- 
bles.” He is to them the great painter 
of the life with which they are sur- 
rounded, the masterly craftsman, who 
ean do more with one stroke of the 
brush than most others with a dozen, 
the accurate and forcible colorist, the 
man who has the most distinet gift for 
making what appeals to him appeal also 
to others. But when he first came be- 
fore the public, and for some years 
afterward, he was not in touch with his 
generation, but was a young rebel in 
league with Dante Rossetti and Holman 
Hunt and backed up by Ruskin in run- 
ning counter to the prevalent theory 
and practice of art. 

The style of the Millais of the fifties 
differs so widely from that of the Mil- 
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lais of the nineties that at first sight it 
is hard to believe that they both belong 
to the same man, or even to the same 
century. In an excellent study of the 
artist, in one of the supplements of the 
Art Journal, Mr. Walter Armstrong 
describes Millais’s progress from the 
*“ Tsabella,” of 1849, to the * Lady Betty 
Primrose,” of 1885, as “the growth of 
four centuries writ small on a single 
brow.” It will be the aim of the fol- 
lowing pages to trace as fully as their 


graph by Alfred Ellis. 


space allows the different stages of this 
“strange, eventful history.” 

Sir John Everett Millais was born at 
Southampton, on June 8, 1829, and like 
Lawrence, Landseer, and other distin- 
guished artists, showed his artistic 
bent at a very early age. His father, 
who was a Jerseyman, went to Dinan 
in 1835, and, while there, the boy made 
sketches of the military officers, which 
astonished every BY uly, including the offti- 
cers themselves, and when the Millais 
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family came to London in 1838, it was 
for the purpose of properly cultivating 
his talents. The then President of the 
Royal Academy (Sir Martin Archer 
Shee) did not hesitate to express his 
opinion that “the parents of a child 
so gifted should do all in their power 
to help the cultivation of his faculties 
and to speed him on the career for 
which nature has evidently intended 
him.” So, at the age of eight years, his 
profession was decided, and in the winter 
of 1838-39 he was sent to the celebrated 
school of Mr. Sass. In the same year 
he was awarded a silver medal by the 
Society of Arts, and afterward won the 
silver and gold medals of the Royal 
Academy, where he became a student 
in 1840. He began to paint in 1845, 
and in 1846 exhibited his first picture, 
“ Pizarro Seizing the Inca of Peru.” It 
was favorably noticed by a French 
critic, and was. followed in 1847 by 
“Elgiva Seized by the Soldiers of 
Odo.” So far his progress was similar 
to that of any other student, except that 
it was more rapid and distinguished ; 
but in 1848 an event happened which 
gave a special direction to his energies. 
This was his acquaintance with Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. To this great and 
unique genius belonged the enthusi- 
asm, the imagination, and color of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement. Mr. Ruskin, 
in his pamphlet called “ Pre-Raphael- 
itism ” (1851), has pointed out that 
the principles which instigated the 
brotherhood were contained in the ad- 
vice given in his first volume of ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Painters,” published in 1843, and 
there is little doubt that the eloquent 
teaching of Mr. Ruskin hastened, if it 
did not create, that revolt against the 
outworn conventions of art, in which 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood took 
the lead. Such revolts are periodical 
in the history of art. Such was the 
movement of the realists of Florence in 
the fifteenth century, of the “Naza- 
renes” of Germany, of the ‘Men of 
1830,” in France, of the impressionists 
of to-day, and one and all were inspired 
by the desire to return to sincerity, and 
to nature as the source of it. With the 
three Pre-Raphaelites already men- 
tioned were associated four others, one 
only of whom attained distinction as 


an artist. This was the late Thomas 
Woolner, R.A., sculptor and poet. The 
others were William Michael Rossetti, 
the brother of Dante, and a well-known 
critic, F. G. Stephens, also well-known 
as an art critic, and James Collinson, 
a painter little known to fame. Asso- 
ciated with them as contributors to 
their short-lived magazine The Germ, 
or more or less in sympathy with their 
endeavors, were Ford Madox Brown, W. 
H. Deverell, Coventry Patmore, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, James Orchard, and W. B. 
Scott (all contributors to The Germ), 
Arthur Hughes, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Browning, and later Burne-Jones and 
Swinburne. 

So far as painting was concerned, the 
three leaders were Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, Holman Hunt, and John Everett 
Millais, men of extremely different tem- 
peraments. They were alike only in 
one thing, their devotion to nature. 
Rossetti was romantic, Holman Hunt 
didactic, Millais realistic. The two for- 
mer would go neither to right nor left 
for anyone, living in worlds of their 
own, the one of poetic fantasy, the other 
of semi-religious enthusiasm, both were 
abnormal, self-centred, and unchange- 
able, following forever their solitary 
paths away from the world. Millais, on 
the contrary, was the most normal of 
beings, with more of the painter’s tem- 
perament than either of the others ; but 
simple-minded, given neither to mys- 
teries nor didacticism, thinking himself 
neither a poet nor a prophet, but never- 
theless a strong personality, who with 
a keen delight in the joys of ordinary 
life, was very sensitive to the poetic 
suggestions of other minds. 

The three friends were all ‘intense’ 
in their different ways: Rossetti in pas- 
sion, Hunt in purpose, and Millais in 
observation. With extreme “ flexibility 
of adaptation,” he could so match the 
fidelity of Hunt and catch fire at the 
fancy of Rossetti, that he was easily 
the rival of both. At the time they first 
worked together Rossetti was a mere 
tyro in art, while Millais and Hunt were 
already trained artists; but Rossetti 
was the master mind, and exercised on 
Millais, as On all with whom he came in 
contact, an almost magical fascination. 
He infected Millais with his romantic 
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